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April &• 
BOYAIi BUKaHS IN SOOTLAND. 

1tj[r. Sheridan said, that on the part of those 
who had for their object the internal regulation of 
the royal burghs in Scotland, every thing had been 
done to entitle them to have an inquiry made into 
the subject. They had made out all the allega- 
tions of their petition, and they were now before 
the house. On a former occasion the right honor* 
able gentleman (Mr. Dundas) had called on him to 
specify his complaint, and then sdd, he could not 
go into it at that time — wished that it should not be 
pursued in that session. To this he assented, and 
oral and written evidence was afterwards collected 
to satisfy the scruples of the right honorable gen- 
tleman. He had the evidence now ready. The 
gentlemen on the other side had had their time to 
send to Scotland, to the proper officers, for any 
docnments they might think fit, for the support of 
wh^t they might maintain to be the proper defence 
of the rights belonging to. these royal burghs; and 
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the question now was, whether the allegations of 
the petitions he had presented, Gomplainine of 
abuses in these royal burghs, were true or lalse. 
He asserted that abuses, such as had been com- 
plained of, did exist. The right honorable gentle- 
man denied that— there they were at issue; and 
that was the fact which he wished to have decided— 
that was the object which he should have in the 
proposition which he should make ; for which pur- 
pose he should move for a committee to inquire into 
It. He should prefer a committee of ine whole 
house ; but that he would not have any dispute, he 
should refer it, if the right honorable gentleman 
wished it, to a select committee ; but as he could 
not see what objection could be made to either, he 
should move, *' That on Tuesday, the 17th instant, 
this house will resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to take into consideration the matter 
of the petition, and other papers presented to this 
house last session of parliament, relative to the royal 
boroughs of Scotland/* 

Mr. Dimdas 'oppaudthe m§iian. 

Mr. ^leridan might have been astonished at this 
mode of objecting to his propositions, one after ano- 
ther regularly, as he made them, did he not know 
the principal on whidi they were founded, and the 
reason for them« The truth was, that they shunned 
the enqoiry, and wished to evade it by any means 
they eould devise ; any thing but a fair and candid 
contest of the point in issue he expected ; but he 
would promise gentlemen on the other side, they 
should not ^t over the business in diat way. As to 
the time being too far advanced in the session, and 
the idea that business of importance was chiefly 
over, he must observe, in the first place, that it was 
not in his power, without manifest mconvenience, to 
have brought on this sidbject in February, as the right 
honorable gentleman had hinted, ought to have been 
done; he was obliged to attend to other objects, 
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wlbich it was not for the boose to hear ; and the 
more particularly so when they recollected, that 
whenever tbe subject came forward, it was always 
in the mind of the right honorable gentleman either 
too late or too early. As to the other pointy namely^ 
that most of the business of importance was over, 
he must say, that if he had not already had so mn<A 
experience of the shifts and shuffles of the right 
honorable gentleman on this occasion, he shcmld 
haTe been surprised at this. What would he say to 
his own notice this very day, of bringing forward, si$ 
days after the day for this motion, propositions upon 
the slave trade ? Was that important r Was it early 
enough for that, althqagh too late for the considera- 
tion of the Scots boroQghs ? Or did he believe that 
many gentlemen at that time W4»nld be in the conn** 
try, instead of attending to their duty in parlia* 
ment?«— There were two descriptions of persons im 
this country : those who^ attempted to reform every 
thing, and those who were determined to reform 
nothings— thev were both dangerous pers(»is; but in 
the degree oi danger from these doctrines there was 
oo comparison. No man eould be so great an, enemy i 
to the eonstitutf<Ni of England itself, as he who 
maintained it was perfect, and an that principle re-| 
sisted all attempts to reform it, and branded those \ 
who attempted it as wild speculators and dealers in ; 
dangerous innovation. 

Mr. Pitt saM, he tkougkt thai the general o^eetians te the pre- 
sent modern mgkf t0 be JbiMm, and ins ahueei p&mtedeut, brfome 
thf iause went Mo a emmiUee; when thai was thp case, and the 
Amifrahk gentleman icouldpamt mt the ^Hfk remedy to be adopted, 
the sooner the que^ion came to be discussed the better. He thought 
the honorable gentleman had fixed ona wrong day, because the se^ 
€ond reading of tke WestndnOer poHce bill stMdfor the V7tht and 
though he trusted there wofi noi much difference o^ opMon on this 
sulffect, yet if it should go into any Ungth of Jmussim» U couli 
not be expected that those who brought it forward woufd ghe way 
to the discussion of the honorable gentleman's motion, notice of tc^tcA 
was subsequent to the other. 

Mr. Sheridan hoped there would be no oceasien 
to put off his motion after the day he had mentioned, 

B 2 
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but must say one word respecting* the lateness of the 
session, which was, that he recollected a time when 
the right honorable gentleman opposite had brought 
forward a great constitutional question, respecting 
a reform in the representation of the people, even at 
abater period than what he now proposed for this 
question. 

Mr. Sheridan contended that there were many 
reasons which prevented him from pressing the 
business ; formerly he had often thought it an im- 
proper time to press any thing that looked like re* 
form ; because, by some strange perversion, any im«* 
provement proposed was converted into ideas of in- 
novation and revolution. He had, however, now 
.got possession of sufficient materials, and had given 
up his own opinion to that of others, and he was 
determined to bring the motion on. He did not 
mind what the right honorable gentleman thought 
of his assiduity, but if he had been slow, the right 
honorable gentleman would find that he was secure 
in his purpose, and he had heard nothing to make 
him postpone the business longer. As to reforms, 
he thought those who called for unnecessary reform, 
and those who said that there was no occasion for 
any reform, were equally enemies to constitutional 
principles. 

Mr. Sheridan thought all the objections stated 
would have com^ in time enough in the committee. 
He enumerated the materials^ such as the charters 
and sets of burghs which had been violated with 
impunity, and many other facts which he could 
prove when the committee sat; and contended, the 
only opposition therefore that could be made, was 
as to the time of the session, upon which he thought 
enough had been said to obviate it. He contended, 
that therfe was no power of control vested in any 
court in Scotland over the transactions of magis-* 
trates, which was an important point at issue be- 
tween the right honorable gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 
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Mr. Dundas rtplied;- and after a few wcrdifrom Mr* Pitt, th§ 

motion was put and negatived, — After which, 

Mr. Sheridan moved^ " That on Wednesday, the 
18tb of Aprili this house do take into consideration 
the petitions and other papers on their table, relative 
to abuses practised in the internal. management of 
the royal boroughs in Scotland/' 

The motion was agreed to. 



April 17. 

mix FOR REGULATING THE OFFICE OF JUS- 
TICE OF THE PEACE FOR SUCH PART OF THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDUSSEX AS ULES IN ANB NEAR 
THE METROPOLIS, &C. 

The order of the day for the secondreading of this bill being mated, 

. Mr. Sheridan observed, that the business now 
before the house, the justices' trade, had long occu- 
pied his attention. He had more than once, with a 
gentleman of the law, thought of something like a 

Elan for its regulation. But the point by which he 
ad always been checked, was the consideration of 
undue influence. He could not hit upon a plan 
that would prevent the thing from being or becom- 
ing a job. All the systems of regulation which he 
had seen in this respect, were nothing more, and he 
was afraid never would be any thing else than a job. 
He admitted that there were necessary regulations 
with regard to the fees of these persons, but they 
would all be trifled with and evaded. As to the re- 
mark, that they should be dismissed from their of- 
fices if they did not act right, he feared the security 
.in that respect was not very solid or satisfactory to 
those who wished to see the magistrates indepen- 
dent. He thought they would lose their offices if 
they voted wrong at an election ; and so no doubt 
they would if they procured votes by remitting the 
penalties of the lottery act — or excused an elector^ 
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or an election ag^ent of a court candidate, pari of an 
excise fine for election service. Care, no doubt, 
would be taken they should act with integfrity in 
these cases. To be serious, he was conTinced that 
this system of police was nothing more than a sys- 
tem of influence. 
The bill ufos read a teeand ikm. 



Apbil 18. 
BOTAI. BURGHS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ShbIlibak said, that frmn what had bete 
said on the other side of the house upon this sub* 
ieet, he was in hopes that his nototion for the Speaker 
leaving the chair would have been assented to as a 
matter of course, and he still hoped that when gen- 
tlemen recollected the whole of the subject now 
brought forward, they would not persevere in their 
Opposition to that moae of proceeding, and that they 
would not endeavour to induce, or call upon the 
house to depart from its own pledge, and that they 
would not offer an insult to a body of men, whom 
he had the honor to support on the present occasion. 
If they did take this method of opposition, he must 
say, they did not themselves seem to recollect how 
the matter in (j^uestion stood, and for the purpose of 
refreshing their recollections he should state the 
real situation of the business. 

Some years since a number of petitions from the 
royal burghs of Scotland, unanimously pointed out 
grievances, and demanding redress, were presented 
to that faous^e. The number of rcwal burghs were 
in all sixty-six, and at this time fifty of them had 
concurred in their complaint. These composed a 
Vast majority of all the trade, commerce, wealth and 
population of the burghs of North Britain. They 
composed also a great part of the rank and dignity 
of it. Persons thus situated, and thus complaining, 
were worthy of the attention of that house, and most 
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particularly that of ihe rigfat banorable gmtieiiiaii 
(Mr. IKmaas). These petitions stated the general 
mismanagement, misapplicatiou of money, duafAdoi* 
tion of property, and various injuries and gprievances 
surtained by them in. consequence of the usurped 
authority of certain self-elected mag^istrates in these 
burghs ; and that to these comnkdnts there was at pr&» 
ient no redress to be procurea under the law of Scot* 
land. They had sought for redress, but were unable to 
obtain it in such a situation. He was clearly of opinion 
^t the only application they could make, was an 
application to parliament; for he maintained that it 
was a decided point that there was not now a court of 
competeBt jurisdietion to afford relief to these com* 
plainants. If that was the case, the application to 
parliament was correct and regular. This was de» 
nied by gentlemen on the other side. Here the par- 
ties were at issue. The point now remaining to be 
tried shonld be submitted to a committee of enquiry 
— if they could pove these facts^ they Would imme-» 
diately fall under the wisdom of pailiament, to have 
that redress which is due from its jmtice. Three 
sessions ago be presented a bill to this house, with 
a view to have uiese complaints removing the cause 
of them. The bill was read a first time. When it 
came to a second reading, he then pledged himself 
to prove every article of allegation in these petitions. 
The gentlemen opposite to him said, that they were 
grievances of great magnitude. They admitted, 
that if they could be proved, redress ought to, and 
should be granted ; but they said he was irregular in 
his application, and that he ought to institute a com- 
mittee of enquiry, and if he proved his facts, redress 
must follow : upon this he withdrew his bill, con- 
ceiving that then he was at issue with them upon the 
facts of these grievances, and that if he proved 
them, redress would follow. He then proceeded, 
he said, to the establishment of these facts, for which 
purpose he caused copies to be made of all the char- 
ters of these Burghs, smd all the sets. He souj ' 
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for tihe accounts of tUe public property, and all alie^ 
nations, &c. The next session only a part of these 
Mras produced,- some of the Burghs being deficient 
in that respect ; afterwards, however, the whole be- 
came complete. Last session of parliament the 
whole came before the house, and it was proposed to 
^o into a committee of enquiry upon the case, that 
facts might be ascertained, upon which to ground 
the future proceeding of the house. Upon this the 
right honorable gentleman (Mr. Dundas) did not 
preteild to deny these facts, nor had he an idea in hisr 
mind, that the right honorable gentleman harbored a 
thought of insulting the people of Scotland so grossly, 
as to say to them, now you have collected your 
proofs, you have prepared to submit your case to the 
Iious^e of commons, you shall not be heard, I will not 
now consent to inquire, you shall be repulsed— -I was 
only jesting with you formerly ; . now I tell you 
plainly, that apparent frankness was a mere mockery. 
Nothing of this kind was said, or conveyed last 
year. On the contrary, there was an implied as* 
sent to the inquiry, only it was then stated to be too 
late in the session. Upon this principle, and seem- 
ingly fair prospect of ultimate success, a motion was 
made on the 27th of May last, and the house en- 
tered into a resolution, which he begged the house 
to hear. (The resolution was then read, the pur- 
port of it was that the house would early in the 
then next session, take into consideration the state 
of the Royal Burghs.) Here it was evident, that it 
was the intention of the house to go fairly into this 
inquiry. This could only .be done in a committee, 
and to reftise a committee, was to refuse every thing 
that could relate to the subject. He had a right to 
call on the right honorable gentleman, not only from 
the duty he owed to the pieople of North Britain, but 
also from a sense he ought to have of his own per- 
sonal honor to consent to this inquiry. He did not 
expect at least he should hear, at least he should not 
be content with hearing, that it was not now early 
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in the session ; it was too mean a quibble to be at- 
tended to fur a moment — it was too paltry an ex- 
case to merit an answer. Was the session so far 
advanced as to leave no business remaining that was 
of importance sufficient to be discussed to insure a 
full attendance ? was .not the business of the slave 
trade of that description ? Did not the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer bring for^^ard his plan for a reforma- 
tion of the representative body of the whole kingdom, 
lata much later period ? Did not the right hon. gen- 
tleman himsfelf In'ing forward his own India inquiries 
at a later period ? — Did he suppose that the whole 
body of the people of Scotland would be satisfied, 
^ajsid that it was quite safe for him to treat them an4 
their, representations with contempt;; if he did, and 
if he thought himself possessed of address sufficient 
^jto amuse fhem in that way, he feared the right ho- 
norable gentleman a little deceived himself upon that 
subject. The claims, of this great bocjy of men must 
be attended to by the house. What did the right 
honorable gentleman mean to do with the pledge of 
that house, when instead of submitting to inqury, or 
stating by argument any principle of justice on 
whiqh the inquiry could be refused, he sheltered him- 
self under flimsy evasions, and petty cavils. The 
fact was, that he knew that enquiry would produce 
truth — truth would demand justice — ^justice would 
be fatal to the cause of the right honorable gentle- 
man. He was ashamed to have his cause exposed ; 
but let him remember he was vigilantly watched in 
England, and would be faithfully reported in Scot- 
land, and that if he thought these petty shifts would 
pass upon the people of North Britain, he was de- 
ceived in them, and did i)ot know them so well as he 
thought he did, nor would he be sure of the conti- 
nuance of their favor. • 

The other objection was a little curious, as it had 
been started on a former day. He meant that the 
other party called on him to shew a specific remedy 
to the abuse he complained of, before the house 
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slxmld enter into l&is enquiry. This wm recom^ 
mended to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as an 
observation to be made ; and it was a little hard 
on that right honorable gentleman, because it was 
giving him a ridiculous character to support; for he 
said on a former occasion to him, ^' Do not call 
upon us for a remedy until you have shewn us your 
grievance;" Now that was the very thinff; fot 
before he asked for a remedy, he proposed, in a 
committee of inquiry, to prove his gnevunce, and 
if he failed, he would be content to abandoii 
his application for the remedy. But it was too 
ridicmous to call upon him to shew his grievance, 
if they refused him the only means by which he 
could shew it : and in refusing, pretend to sut 
that the refusal was because he did not specif 
his remedy. But this was not all; he had, in 
fact, produced the remedy; it was specified in 
his bill, and the princii^e of it was admitted in 
the debate on the second reading, and the only 
reason then given for not passing the lull was, that 
first there should have been established a proof of 
the ^evance. He was willing to ^ fartner-~he 
would state what the object was of his bill now. It 
was to abolish the self-electing power of the magis^ 
trates in these boroughs — without whidi nothing 
like justice could be done to the body of people, 
who complained, for all attempts at palliations, how- 
ever tried, would be found fruitless. 

He had heard it said that there were Such griev* 
vances in England as well as in Scotland. Was 
this any reason for giving redress to neither; was 
justice to be defeated by d community of oppression? 
If he was to be asked, whether there was any abuse 
in the boroughs in Endand, he said, he was ashamed 
to confess he had no doubt of it : but he must follow 
up that confession with an observation, that when 
any extraordinary waste or misapplication of the 
property of a borough took place in England, there 
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ivas somethitig like a mode of enqairy into it {pos- 
sible ; bat that was not the case in Scotland — there 
there was no conrt of jadicatare known, which could 
admit the enquiry. Sopposing*, for a moment, that 
there wa^ no c6urt in £;ngland competent to enter- 
tain enquiries into the abuses of officers in boroughs, 
and that |^reat abuses were stated to exist in three- 
fourths of the whole kingdom, what would be the 
fate of a motion in that house for a committee of en- 
quiry? Would it not be granted ? most willingly 
and eagerly • Why. should the case be different 
with regard to Scotland ? And why should not every 
member of that house think himself bound to exa- 
mine into the abuses of both, or assent to a proposal 
for a committee to enquire ? He did not think that 
the people of Scotland should be treated in that 
way. The right honorable gentleman particularly 
should not treat them so — he ought to know them 
better, than to think they would for ever bear such, 
insults. Let but the truth appear, and he would 
pledge himself that it would appear, if the com- 
mittee was granted, that not one of the allegations 
in the petitions would turn out to be false, but that 
all the abuses of which they complained would be 
made manifest. It had been asserted by the right 
honorable gentleman, that there were in Scotland 
courts competent to take cognizance of the griev- 
i^nces specified in the petitions. He did not wish to 
ffive his opinion on the law of Scotland, without 
first having consulted the opinion of others, who 
were much more competent to decide that case than 
liimself ; but he had consulted a gentleman of great 
legal knowledge on that subject, and the result of 
that consultation was, that there was not any court 
of judicature that could take cognizance of the griev- 
ances stated in these petitions. How was this point 
to be settled? If it should afterwards be found, that 
there was any competent jurisdiction for the hearing 
of these complaints, and, on proof, redressing them, 
then the petitioners should oe sent thither; but it 
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was ridiculous to refuse to hear, whether the case 
was so or not, merely on the assertion of any indi- 
vidual, who wished to stifle the enquiry^ He stated, 
that he wished for nothing to be granted in conse- 
quence of this enquiry, even supposing him to prove 
the abuses stated in the petitions, but what was 
granted in the difl^erent charters, and which had 
been defeated, by abuse having growii into usage, 
and now in Scotland usage had become paramount 
to all law. It was not, therefore, favor that he was 
asking, it was justice; it was not to introduce any 
new mode, but to amend an old one ; it was to re- 
form abuse. 

Of late it had become a fashion to decry every 
thing in the nature of reform. It was carried so 
far as to become a principle in support of general 
oppression. This brought on a temper that would 
hardly hear of any thing like reform. Opinions 
were entertained, that reform led to innovation — 
innovation to revolution— revolution to anarchy and 
disorder ; and, therefore, that a door should not be 
opened to reform. No man, who knew the spirit 

< of the constitution of this country, could support 
this sort of principle. It was the best part of our 
constitution, that it contained a principle of reform 
in its very nature ; and we had, at this day, nothing 
in it that was beautiful, that had not been forced 
from tyrants, and taken from the usurpations of des- 

'■ potism. But there was something, it was said, in 
Ihe present time, which should deter us from think-, 
ing of reform now, and that was, because there had 
been a revolution in France. There was a time, 
when some persons thought nobody should even 
allude to it ; that it was unsafe, and almost indecent, 
to mention it. That time was passed ; and we had 
now no choice upon that subject. It was an event 
well known to all ranks and descriptions of persons; 
it made part of the contemplation of the studious — 
the conversation of the social and communicative j 
it formed part of the taste of our public entertain- 
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merits, and mingled in our melody ; it was no longer 
^n object to be dreaded ; and, with the sober and 
the serious, the only question was, " What wisdom 
was to be gained by it?" For, with regard to the 
event itself^ and the peace of this country in conse- 
quence of it, there needed be but one feeling on the 
subject, — exultation and joy at the downfal of the 
despotism of Prance, the greatest enemy England 
ever had. That despotism, whose ambitious, tur- 
bulent, and restless spirit, cost England so many 
thousands of her subjects, and so many millions of 
her money ; — that despotism — that foe to the happi- 
ness of the human race — ^was destroyed. Soon 
should we — indeed, we already had— felt the bene- 
ficial effects of the French Revolution. The Na- 
tional Assembly of France was the best committee 
of supply England ever had. The safety of our 
possessions in India was owing to the French Re- 
volution; and therefore that events in this point of 
view, was the greatest blessing that could Happen 
to this country. By assuring 4is tranquillity abroad, 
it afforded us leisure to look into abuses at home ; 
and neither to be intimidated into dangerous com- 
pliance with popular clamor, on the one hand — nor 
too ready to listen to the fears of the most timid on 
the danger of innovation, on the other: — such was 
the season to correct abuses. But, according to 
the opinions of some of the most moderate and well- 
informed men in this country, there were a number 
of principles maintained by the National Assembly 
of France, which would militate ultimately against 
the true principle of well-regulated liberty. Upon 
this he could only say, that if all the eloquent octa- 
vos, that were filled with the highest praise of the 
French Revolution, were changed into folios, all 
that could be said in them would be, at last, reduci- 
ble to this :— that the destruction of a despotic go- 
vernment is an act of the highest wisdom in a 
people ; and that, when this was accomplished, the 
nigner order, and the most enlightened class, will 
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feel, ^nd really posness, all the natui^l advantagelt 
of their fair superiority ; while the lower orders d 
the people will fall mto the rank of useful iiidiisiry, 
which was the nerve and sinew of a well-regulated 
society* But this theory of France had been car<- 
ried too far, and it had been brought into discussion 
in this country • That it had been brought into dis^ 
cussioo, he aamitted ; that ihe thewy had been car*- 
ried too far, was matter of speculative opinioil^which 
had nothing to do with the real int^est of this 
country 9 aira upon which he should say nothing; 
but that, if France, under the reign of despotism, 
had produced statesmen capable of regenerating a 
government all at once, or a people capable of m-^ 
stantly performing the duties, and owerving the 
subordination, necessary to a«free constitution,*— he 
should have thought the vices of her old government 
far less than he did at present. The thing for us to 
attend to was, a rational aud sober reformation of 
abuses, at a time when there was nothmg to inters 
rupt VM. This was the only way by which we 
i should be sure of avoiding the evil that might attend 
: a reformation by violence ; for if, to every request 
; of the people, their representatives refused to listen, 
under an idea tliat some encroachments might be 
m^e on the prerogative of the crown, the effect in 
time would be, that the people would suspect par* 
liament of having too intimate aa alliance with the 
power of the crown; and, bj this popular distrust, 
they would be at last, in their defence, driven to the 
j tluN>ne for shelter against popular resentment, and 
1 compelled to fortify the place in which they took 
i refiige* This was the most sure way of making a 
! reid division in the country. — It was well known 
that every body thou^ lipon public subjects : there 
was a spirit of enquiry excited amongst all classes 
of men ; it increased every day, and every hour ;*^ 
experience taught us it was impossible to check it ; 
wisdom ought to teach us to prevent it from becom- 
ing dangerous j for so it wouldbecome, if die people 
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liad any reason to suspect their grievances were 
treated with contempt. By first resolving only to 
procure redress for grievances, they might fly tp 
anarchy and ccmfusion. If we suffered this, it 
would ne too late to talk about the probable mis- 
chief of reform. He must, then, say. to the house,' 
that, unless they wished to encourage the idea that 
the people will have no relief, however pressing 
their necessities, or however just their claims*— 
unless they wished to tell the people th^ really had 
no friends in the house of commons, and tiiat their 
rights were totally neglected — they would yield 
redress with cheerfulness, when fairly claimed. This > 
was the only way to keep the pec^le of this country 
contented with their condition. One proof of ^ 
dispositioi3L to attend to the wishes of the people, 
would have more effecE in preserving their attadi- 
modl tp the constitution, than all the eloquent 
a^eeches that had been made to praise it. These 
were not sentiments peculiar to ham ^ the propriety 
of them must be felt by every ma^ who heard him. 
He rejoiced that they were not merely felt, but! 
adopted as a principle of action ; that men, whose 
characters, situations, and consequence, placed them , 
above the suspicion of sinister motives, had resolved 
to rear a standard, to which all who sought redress ' 
of grievance, or reform of abuse, by loyal and con- 
stitational means, might repair with confidence;- 
This was the true course to prevent the people from 1 
putting themselves under leaders, whose object I 
might be, not so much to reform, as to destroy. ! 
Those who had undertaken it, would, he trusted, 
follow it up witii the same youthful ardor, but 
more steady perseverance, than the right honor- j 
able gentleman opposite (Mr. Pitt,) that reform ' 
which had been the first object pf his political life. 
Indeed, it was but a. bad compliment to the consti- 
tution, to say it was a building which we could not 
touch, without the danger of its overthrow. Such 
a building, the people would be too ready to view as 
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an old edifice, so far decayed as to be incapable of 
support. He, who now obstinately refused to listen 
tp proposals for a temperate reform, must be desti- 
tute of prudence and discretion. He then moved, 
** That the house of commons having received 

{>etitions from forty-six of the royal burghs of Scot- 
and, complaining of various grievances in the go- 
vernment of the said burghs ; and the house, after 
taking the same into consideration, having, on the 
17th of February, 1788, ordered that notorial copies 
and sets' of the royal burghs should be laid before 
this house ; and then having made several other 
orders for accounts of the cess, stent or land tax, 
levied in the said burghs, and of the sums of money 
paid the Receiver-General on account of the same ; 
and for accounts of the reveij^ues of the said burghs ; 
and for accounts of the lands of the said burghs 
alienated since the Union ; and then having, on the 
10th of June, 1790, renewed such orders; and, in 
obedience to the said orders, a great many accounts 
having been laid before this house ; — it is incumbent 
on this house to proceed to the examination of the 
said papers and accounts, in such mode as shall best 
ascertain whether the grievances complained of are 
true, and what remedy this house ought to apply to 
puch grievances." 

The Lard Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Fox, Mr. Amtruther, Mr. 
Steele^ Mr. Dundas, Sir J. Johnstone, and Mr. Rolle followed. 
The latter gentleman observed, that hh regard for the constitution 
led him to oppose every motion for reform that had been or could bo 
brought forward ; and as to what the honorable gentleman had con- 
cluded his speech with, that this was the proper time for reform and 
innovation, he must declare that the hmorable gentleman had de- 
livered one of the most inflammatory, wicked, anddangerous speeclus 
he had ever heard; and as long as he had a seat in parliament, he 
was determined never to countenance any species of rtform whatever , 
because he new the constitution of this country was the best and most 
admirable in the world. With regard to what had been said about 
the gradual abolition of the slave trade, he had voted for that, and 
he was happy to think that many petitioners for the total abolition 
were well satisfied with the step that was taken. 
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Mr. She^ridan hoped the house would grant him 
the indulgence usually granted to the mover of a 
question — that of making a short reply to the seve- 
ral arguments urged agamst it. To the honorable 
gentleman (Mr. Rolle) who with so much know-* 
ledge of the rules and language of debate, had de- 
clared his former speech to be inflammatory and 
wicked ; he begged leave to make use of a right 
honorable gentleman's words, as addressed to him- 
self, and to assure the honorable gEentleman, nothing; 
he could say should either ruffle his temper, or dis- 
til rb his tranquillity of mihd. The honorable gen-f 
tleman who was so zealous an admirer of the conJ 
(ititution, was content to admire it upon trust, with-| 
out examining its principles, or comparing its ex-j 
cellencies with its defects — and in this he acted! y 
wisely ; for to clo the one, required only coi^dencej 
in the commendations bestowed by others; but to, 
do the other, required knowledge aiKi understand- 
ing. If the honorable gentleman had observed the 
same discretion with respect to his speech, he would 
have saved himself the trouble of applying terms to 
which it did not deserve. Had he waited to form 
ah opinion on trust from the opinions of others, he 
would have thought it neither inflammatory nor 
wicked ; for he would venture to assert, there was 
not another gentleman in the house who had farmed 
such an opinion. He had no wisli to break the 
rest of the right honorable gentleman, or to make 
bis meals uncomfoHable ; for, of all the members 
of administration, the right honorable gentleman, 
by his open and manly way of doing things, whether 
Wright or wrong, had conciliated his good opinion 
the most. He could, therefore, have no indention 
of making him uneasy, and rejoiced to have the 
right honorable gentleman's own Wjord for it that he 
had not. Notwithstanding the composure with 
which the right honorable gentleman had began, he 
liad soon forgot he was not to be angry, and ex- 
pressed himself in tones that did not indicate quite 

VOL. III. c 
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SO mach calmness as he professed. If that was the 
CODseqaence of any thing he had said, it was not the 
abject. The object was to prevail on the right ho- 
norable gentleman to agree to go into the commit* 
tee for which he had moved, and in that he had 
Sttcceeded; for he now understood the right ho^ 
norable gentleman did agree [Mr. Dnndas said 
across the table. No ! No !J — To what then said Mr. 
Sheridan, did the right honorable gentleman agree ?^ 
for I appeal to we recollection of the bouse, 
whether ms words did not clearly imply his assent 
to a committee*— [Mr. Pitt whhspered Mr. Dundas}^ 
^— I wish, said Mr. Sheridan, the right honorable 
gentleman may not be prompted. I shonld be glad' 
Smt he bftd no watchmen^set over him on this occa- 
sion but mine. [Mr. Dundas said he had not con- 
sented to a committee of enquiry.] -^Mr. Sheridai^ 
Eroceeded : he was at a loss where to lind the right 
onorabk gentleman^s meaning. He had formerly 
brought in a bill, on the presumption that the abusesr 
it meant to remedy did exist, with a view that those 
who thought they did not, might have an opportu- 
nity of proving in tiie committee on the bill, that it 
was umiecessary, if they had the means of doing 
so. He was fS^n told by the right honorable gen- 
tleman, his mode of pioceeding was irregular; that 
be began where he ought to end ; and the proper 
course would be, first to call for evidence to prove 
tibe e&istence of the c^nevance, and then propose hisf 
remedy: He had adopted the suggestion, and now 
the evidence was on the table, and he was ready to 
ptote the grievances did exists he was denied the 

Sropet paniamentary n^eans, and called upon to 
ring f<»rward fhe remedy he pressed. He was 
not unprepared upon that subject; but as he knew 
few gentlemen, perhaps not the right honorable 

gmtkman himselr, had examined, or even perused 
e evidence on the table, he felt the difficulty of 
calling upon them to vote resolutions, on documents' 
which they had not read. If gentlemen compelled 
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liim to proceed in this manner, it wa$ impossible to 
believe they were serious, or that they Ayi npt wish 
to get rid of an investigation which they wefp 
afraid, to meet. The right honprable gentleinaa 
had affected ^o say, that he Was not sincere iu his 
prosecution pf this biii^i^ess. The right lionorahle 
gqntle^an bad, dpiibtles^, b^^ep tOQ ^^tteutive to the 
consistency of his own politicaji cpt>juct, to attend 
much to that of so humble an imdividual as himself; 
and this must bie his excuse for a^ assertion which 
Jie cqpld ^ot support by a single fa^t. He called 
upon the right honorable gentleman to mention 
a time in vt^hich he had nqt fae^n as zealous an 
advocate fpr the rights of the people, as he pro- 
fessed tp be at present, ^hat tlfo^e rights were! 
sacred, and th^t reform was hecei^sary wherever 
they were violiited, were the first political principles 
he had adopted. With ,thqsie priticiples he had ' 
CQi^e into parliament; wit|i thpse principles he had ' 
connected hidis^f with men ^^hp nierited his couil^ 
dence, and the confidence. of th^ir country. If the 
right honorable g^ntlem^n siipposied he had abau^ i 
doned those principles, th^h^ w^s un.d^r any party 
influence, or plriviite x>blig^tipp, t^ait withheld him 
from actipg upon t|iew> fep desi^*^, oqije fpr ^11, to 
tell Jiim, ^e w^s gcp39ly misinfpr^e^,,, 'f^ T^gft*^ 
honorable gentleman ta)k^4 of his own j3opiii^aji;ity, ji^ 
ScotJ^pd; that he had stood xiandid^if^ejiV' ft ^Jimty^ 
and carried his el^tipn against j^t^ infipeifice of 
g^verqm^nt, by moire ,4han tljre^eto.one ; with ^w 
more impli^fl % his mamji^r, whlc\i his patw^l n;i,p- 
desty . w<>uld not allow hiip tp; es^pr^ss by witvrds. Bui 
then came the conclusion-^all this was befpTQ he 
was tried as a political man ; land from that time to 
the present he had taken care to have tJiie influence 
of government in his favor. To th^ pppji^larity he 
would advise Ijiim not to trijist ^ilh too miji^h confi- 
dence, any more than jto the boasted ^p^ij^y of hi^ 
tedptper. He admitted, the right hpnorab^ gentle- 
man would not wince for trifles — as Mo^tesq^ieu 

C 2 " 
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said, voir must slay a Muscovite to make him feel 
-—and tbe right honorable gentleman had some- 
times shewn that even his insensibility was hot im- 
preg^able» It was impossible to proceed with any 
degree of resqlkrity or effect, but in a committee. 
As soon as Wat was granted, he would move cer- 
tain propositions arising out of the evidence ; Ae 
particular points of which he should selbct, and 
every member would have an opportdnfty of exam- 
ining and controverting them, which could not be 
done so fully in any other mode. To this it was 
objected, tlmt admitting the abuses, the remedy 
which he proposed, instead of being a benefit, in- 
stead' of encouraging a liberal spirit of industry, 
and promoting the prosperity of me burghs, would 
introduce misery and conftision ; and in support of 
this argument, they who adduced it, stumbled on^ 
Paisfey, as an instance of increasing wealth under 
the old system; Now, it so happened; that Paisley 
was not under that'system, nor nad any such griev- 
ances to check its industry as those complained of 
by the petitioners. It was, therefore, an instance 
to his. purpose^ not to their's^'; and^ g^^^ reason to 
presume, that the decay and^ poverty of various 
other places, were owing to tne abuses of their 
intemsi government. Neither was his wish tb altier 
the mode of electing the councils, which to him 
seemed the only effectual remedy, a well-founded 
objection. When the house was satisfied there 
were abuses to correct, it would then be as open to 
them to adopt that remedy which to their wisdom 
should seem the best, as if he had never proposed 
any^ remedy at ail. It was now admitted, the 
burghers at large had no means of control over the 
expenditure of their money ; that they had not 
even access to the accounts kept by the counsel, 
and could not apply to any tribunal to compel the 
production of them. Was not this a flagrant and 
scandalous grievance ? Was it not as incredible as 
any he had stated ? And yet, for this, no remedy 
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bad ever been proposed. He should prove alio, if 
allowed tbe means, that more was raised under the 
bead of cess, than was paid to government. Some 
of the accounts on the table, shewed a considerable 
difference between the assessments and the pay- 
ments ; and although Ihe balance anight have oeexi 
honestly disposed, the circumstance was a presump^* 
tion of malversation, and a sufficient ground for 
enquiry. When the learned lord mentioned the 
cases in which he had been employed as an advo- 
cate, he believed he had forgotten that one of them 
was a case of dues of another kind. His deiclara- 
tion on these occasions was, doubtless^ worthy of 
higher praise than it would have been becoming for 
the learned lord jto bestow ; but he feared it might 
have been the occasion of the Joss of the cause; and 
had he been the client, he should have begged the 
learned lord to spare his declamation, and stick as 
closely as possiblie to the facts and law. But what 
was the nature of this remedy, admitting it to exist? 

i^Every noor man — everv industrious manufacturer, 
whose aaily labor was barely sufficient to m^Antain 
his wife and family, was to proceed by a separate 
action. If he conceived that he was overcharged, 
he must pay his money in the first instance, and 
then leave his home to apply to some tribunal, or 
pay for the declamation of an advocate to ^et it 
back. In this pursuit, he would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he must pay all his own ex- 
penses, and contribute his ;share to the ^^ense of 
the defence ; for jt was the invuriabie ru}e, tliat the 
magistrates defended all suits against them out of 
the public purse, and levied money accordingly. 
This was the miserable remedy held out to the poor 
and industrious, on whom such overcharges were 
likely to fall the heaviest, even by those who affirmed 

'"^ that a remedy did exist. Could any man imagine 
that it ever was effectual? Yet even ,this remedy 
they had not in fact ; for, as they had not access to 
the accounts supposed to bekeptoy the magistrates. 
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and as th6 c^ss ysf^H blended \i^ith other dues, they 
had no teieans of discovering, mnch less of proving, 
that overcharges wete made. There i;irad proof, also, 
of abuse in the alienation of property. They tvhp 
denied this, adtnitted that they knew of no case in 
which redress had b^en obtained; although they 
said there \<^as a remedy ; and the reason was the 
^xne as in the other abases«^there were no means 
of c6itiing at the accounts. It was only since iht 
papers' had been called for by the house, that the 
private depbsits of the councils had been unlocked, 
and some of the abuses, of which they containec| 
the proofs, brought to light. His honorable friend 
(Mr. Anstruther) had said, that the charters Were 
ivprded in terms which time had tendered ob- 
scure ; and that usage, in all cases, wa^ held to be 
the best explanation. He affirmed, that all the 
ifcharters on the table, without exception, gave, in 
clear and express terms, the rights of electing the 
inagiistrates to the burgesses, and not td the magis- 
trates to elect their successors. The act of 164&, 
•which made sets of the burghs what they now Were, 
expressly admitted the clear interpretation of the 
charters; and, like all acts for dfepriving men of 
their right of franchisfe, assigned reasons for doing 
8b ; and among others, recited the abuses and in- 
conveniences of popular elections, as tho$e who dis- 
liked that mode did now.' If the house of commons^ 
f wheh they passed the septennial bill — \Vhich they 
; had as much right to do, as to pass an act creating 
them all dukes, marquisses, and earls-^had passed 
a bill reciting all the real and supposed abuses of 
jK^ular elections; that, therefore, it was fit to put 
• ah end to such elections; and enacting that the 
•members of that, and eachl^ucceeding house, should 
; eltect their owii successors ; what security ipvould the 
: people hiave had, either that no more money shotild 
< be levied oti the;n in taxeii; than was necessalry, or 
^ 0iat they lAould faaVe k fair accoitTnt t)f its appdica- 
tioti!^ Were such & "pt^jfrosition to b^ now madci. 
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x;i!hat would be the^ypinioa of hia honorable friend? 
He knew too well the integrity of his heart, and 
.the rectitude of hig understanding, not to be assured 
that he would meet it witii indignant opposition* 
Yet the situation of the people of Great Britain 
would then be no worse than that <>f the burghers 
of Scotland, under the presant system of self-selected 
councils. It was easy to laTish praises <hi the con- 1 
/stitution, but it became the house of commons to j 
praise it, not by their words, but their actions^ toj 
,endeavour to extend the spirit and the principkfir of [ 
it to all the inferior constitutions under its protec^j 
tion. It mattered little, ^to tell him ,that there vrere 
similar abuses in English boroughs. It was a poor 
satisfaction to the petitioner from Scotland to be 
4;old, that his Englisli feHow-subject endured the 
same grievance. There might, for any thing he 
Jsnew to the contrary, be more to reform in Engr 
land than in Scotland ; but, while those who felt the 
grievance did not complatn-^r-while they did not pe>- 
tition for redress — ;it was not his business to moire 
such reforms. When they did .ioomplain-r^when 
they did apply in an orderly and constitutional 
manner for redress, whether from Scotland, or Eng- 
land— -they were entitled to every degree of atten- 
tion that parliament could bestow;. The powetr .of 
electing their own magistrates, he was cosmnc^, 
would do more to correct abuses, than any, other 
remedy that could be devised. Magistrates <st> 
elected, it was said, might be as arbitary in levying 
money, and as profuse ip, spending it, as the pre- 
isent* If they were, the people would Imve a 
speedy remedy ; tkey might turn out those magis* 
^trates, choose honester men, and call the defaulters to 
account. — Abuse mighjt be accidental, batcosild not 
be systematic. The effiBct of this remedy would 
even be to turn out the jopn^lent burghers, and let in 
the poor» He did not hke it the better on ^^is ac- 
count ; but as matters fstood, it would do just the re« 
.verse; for the persons in possession pf'thie corpora- 
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tions on the preisent system, were, in general, the 
meanest. In jproof of this, be read over the n^mes 
of the coansel at Pittenweem, with the quality of 
each— colliers, taylors, weavers, &c. and asked if 
those were men more respectable than were likely to 
be chosen by a popular election. 

An honorable baronet (Sir J. Johnstone) had 
candidly said, an abuse being admitted to- exist, he 
would vote for a committee. The honorable baro- 
aet, in a public letter, had formerly said, that consi* 
dering himself as trustee for the counsels of the 
burghs whom he represented, he should tbiuk it as 
nefarious in him to do any thing to abridge or abo- 
lish their privileges. This was, no doubt, the feel- 
ing of many other gentlemen. They considered 
themselves not as the representatives of the people, 
but of the counsels of the burghs, by whom they 
were elected ; which accounted for the little support 
he received from the gentlemen from Scotland; and 
there was reason to suppose, that the same corpo- 
ration spirit operated on many of the representatives 
of English boroughs. There was no need to fear 
but that if the committee was granted, the Scots 
burghs would meet with all the support to which 
they were entitled. There was no such thing as 
popular electioa in Scotland. The people there 
had no political weight. . If the right honorable 
gentleman (IVIr. Dundas) would turn his attention 
to this point, if he would give them the political 
weight which the people in all free governments 
ought to possess, he would bind them more strongly 
to their native soil,— he would attach them more 
firml V to the constitution, than by empty praises 
which they could not feel, because they had little 
among them to which they could refer. The re- 
dress for which he moved should not be got rid of 
by any dexterity of management on the present 
occasion, nor any direct r^usal to enquire. It was 
in its nature such as ninst, and should be granted. 
He begged pardon for the expression; but yfhen 
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be knew the petitioners were resolved to persevere, 
deeply impressed, as he was, with the justice of 
their claim, it was not too much presumption to $ay, 
that in a time of increasing reason and declining 
prejudice, the cause of truth must gain by every 
discussion, until it was finally carried. 

Mr. Pitt said, the motion was neUher tuck as ought to be nega- 
tived nor passed. The honorahh gentleman might move his propo- 
sUion of reform, and then the house might go into a committee to 
consider oj it, if that should seem proper. He, therefore, recom- 
mended to withdraw the motion, and take the other course. If the 
motion was persisted in, he should move to adjourn. « 

Mr. Sheridan recapitulated his reasons for pro- 
ceeding as he had done. If he was allowed to go 
into a committee, he had gained his end, and would 
withdraw his present motion. In that committee 
he should move propositions of fact,, founded on the 
evidence; and on these propositions, when reported 
and agreed to by the house, he should move his 
remedy. 

Mr. Dundas asked, if the alteration of the present sets of the 
Iwghswasnothiso^ect. 

Mr. Sheridan said his object was, first to establish 
the facts, which, he trusted, the evidence would ac- 
complish ; and then, to propose a bill founded on 
those facts. 

Mr. Dundas again objected, thai to propose an alteration of the 
sets of the burghs was the avowed obfect of going into a committee. 

Mr. Sheridan again said, it was impossible for 
any proposition of his, in the shape of a remedy, to 
be argued fairly, till it was shewn there was a 
grievance that called for it. 

' Mr. Pitt asked, if the honorable gentleman meant to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. Sheridan withdrew his motion, and -then 
moved, 

'' That the several petitions, papers, and accounts^ 
presented to the house in the last parliament, rela- 
tive to the internal government of the royal burghs 
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«f Scotland, be referred to the consideration of a 
committee/' 

Mr, Pitt said, this teas the same motion on which the house had 
heen debating irregularly before, and the same in substance with 
thai which was negaHved before the holidays* The materiais far 
judging were on the table; and -if gentlemen thought that thev cou" 
tained no grounds for tfte remedy intimated by the honorable gen- 
tleman, they would do right in voting against going into the com* 
wnttee. 

The house divided on the motion for referring the papers, Sfc*toa 
committees-ayes 27; noes 69. 

Mr. Sheridan, in strong terms, expressed bis sur<r 
prise at this decision, and said the business should 
not be so dismissed. The petitioners were deter- 
mined to persevere ; and whiie that was the case, 
he would persist in bringing it forward from day 
to day, and from session to session, under the 
persuasion that the house would be their counsel*— 
that they had only to adduce their proofs— ^they had 
not desired leave to substantiate their case by coun* 
sel at the bar. This they might now feel to be a 
proper step; be should consult them upon it to- 
morrow, and give an early notice of a motion for 
admitting them to be heard by counsel, or of bring- 
ing forward their complaint in some other shape. 



April 30. 
ROYAL BUROHS IN SCOTI^AND. 

Mr. Shbrtban presented a petition on the bci- 
half of the burgesses of the royal boroughs of Scot- 
land, stating the progress of their case before the 
house, referring to their petition formerly presented 
to the house, and now praying to be heard by liieir 
counsel at the bar of the house, to prove the ex^ 
irtence of the grievances com^dained of^ aad stating 
that they were perfectly ready for that purpose. 

Mr. Dundas deeded to the recehnng the petition, on account of 
thdnfmnaBty of the mode proposed, for thai U referred to afor^ 
merpaUMn, asid ubo the tateum of the semm: and also, that if 
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muhapdUknAoMhehmrdfdaU^ the hurgaaesuikodomkcom* 
plain, und those who ate charged with hasSng committed almees, 
should have notice of thisprocee&ng, Jw which there was no time in 
the present session, 

Mr. Sheridan derided the petty shifts made use of 
to keep justice aloof from the present case. He 
was denied the committee to enquire, because ha 
was told^ that first he should establish the existence 
of some grierances before the house could think of 
giving: its time to the subject; and that when he 
was going to do in the most regular way, he was 
told he should not be heard at all. The truth was, 
there was but one dbjection, and one wish in the 
mind of the right honorable gentleman who opposed 
this. An objection to the complaints because they 
were true, and a wish to defeat the application, be- 
cause it was just. However, in his endeavors to 
conceal the subject from the public view, he should 
not succeed ; for although defeated so often by in- 
fluence, he should still persist until he accomplished 
his obiect; he should move, on some day in the 

E resent session, a string of resolutions that would 
e descriptive of the state of these burghs, the truth 
of which the right honorable gentleman would not 
dare to combat. He had told him on a former day, 
he should be carefully watched here, and faithfully 
reported in Scotland ; and he on that occasion had 
been pleased to talk of his popularity. Since that 
time he had received letters from different parts, and 
from the most enliglitened, as well as the most re- 
spectable, persons in Scotland, and they spoke of 
the right honorable Secretary in terms not very 
flattering tQ his popularity. 

The juaaion was ptU, that the petition he received^ and passed in 
the negative. 
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PARUAMENTARY REFORM. 

In the spring ofthU year an associoHan took place anumg several 
persons of consequence, in and out of parliament ; the purpose of 
whose uniting was to obtain a rrform in the representation cf the 
people. * Jt^soon counted among its members some of the most con, 

*'The foAiowing is a Copy of the DeclaratioB and Address of the 

Society. 

Freemawn^ Tavern, ^mh April, 1702. 

At a General Meeting of the Society estaUbhed on the UA inst, 
under the title of The Friends of the People, associated 
for the purpose of obtaining a FailianieBtary^Refono, WilUan 
Henry Mmbton^ Esq. in the Chair« 

Beceived a report from the committee appointed by the r^o- 
lution of the 19th instant, consisting of the following persons : — 

William Baker, £s^. M. P. Chairman ; Charles Grey, Esq. M. P. ; 
Samuel Whitbread, jiui. Esq. M.P.; John Wharton, Esq. M. P.; 
Richard Brinslev Sheridan, Esq. M. P. ; Philip Francis, Esq. M. P. ; 
Hon. Thomas Maitland, M. P. ; Wiljiam Henry Lambton, Esq. 
M. P.; George Rous, £sq.; Juha Godfrey, Esq.; William Cu-< 
ninghame, Esq. ; James Mackintorfi, Esq. 

Read a dmught of an Address to the People «f Great Britain, 
contained in the report of the committee. 

Resolved nnanimously. That the said address is approved of and 
adopted by this meeting. 

Resolved unanimously. That the declaration already agreed on, 
together with the said address, be printed and published, with the 
names of the subscribing members, and that the committee be in- 
structed 4» print and publish the same. 

DECLARATION^ w 

A num1>er of persons having seriously reviewed and considered 
the actual situation of public affiurs, and state of the kingdom, 
and havmg communicated to each other theur opinions on these 
subjects, have agreed and determined to institute a society, for 
thepuipose of proposing' to parliament, and to the country, and 
of promoting, to the utmost of tbdr power, the following consti- 
tutional objects, making the preservation of the constitution, on its 
true principles, the foundation of idl their proceedings. 

First. — To restore the freedom of election, and a iQorfS equd 
representation of the people in pariiament. 

Secondly — To secure to the people a more frequent exercise erf" 
their right of electmg their representatives. 

The persons, who have signed their names to this agreement, 
think that these two fundamental measures will furnish the power 
and the means of correcting the abuses, which appear to them to 
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spicuffus eharacters, among the merchants (and literacy men through^ 
aHtike kingdmn. Theg pHblkhed their sentiments and reaohUimm 
with great spirii and freedom ; and determined in the ensuing sesaum 
to make a formal motion for a reform in the parliamentary repre^ 

bave arisen from a neglect of the acknowledged principles of the 
constitution, and of accomplishing those sufeordinate oljjects of 
reform, whieh they deem to be essential to the liberties of the 
people, and* to the good govemmeat of the kingdom. 

Signed, &c. 

ADDRESS TO THE PBOPLK OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

N« man, who is not read/ to express his concurrence in our 
principles, by si^ning^ th^ declaration, can be admitted into our 
society. The objects of i¥, as we cbnceivl?, are of a nature at all 
times fit to be pursued and recommended to the country. At dif- 
ferent periods they have heretofore been avowed and supported by 
the highest authorities in this kingdom ; by eminent mdividuals, 
and considerable bodies of men ; by Mr. Locke and Judge Black- 
stone ; by the late Earl of Chatham, and Sir George Savile ; by 
the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Pittt uk^ 
Mr. Fox ; by petitions from several counties, ' and by repeated 
declarationsfrom the city of London. 

In appealing to the avowed opinions of men of established repu- 
tation, or of distinguished rank in their country, we do not mean to 
strengthen the reason, or enforce tiie necessity of the measure we 
propose, so much as to obviate alt personal imputations, whicft the 
enemies of ther cause will be ready to throw upon those who sup«- 
port it. It is not that, on our own account, we dread the efiect,. 
or regard the impression, which such imputations may produce;; 
but We think it material to the credit and success of our proceed^ 
ings, to shew, that we are not aiming at reforms unthought of by 
wise and virtuous men: that our opinions neither possess the ad- 
vantage, nor are' liable to the objection of novelty; and that we 
cannot be accused or suspected t>f factious purposes, or dangerous 
designs, without extending the same accusation or suspicion to the 
motives of men, whose situation and property, independent of their 
character, principles, and abilities, have given them a most important 
stake in the peace and good government of the kingdom. 

Convinced by our own reflections, by experience, and by autho- 
rity, that the thing we propose to do, is fit to be done, we have». 
with equab deliberation, weighed the reasons that may recommend^, 
or be objected to the present time, as the most or least proper for 
brineiug it forward. On this point, we have no address to make 
to the determined eneuties of a reform of every kind. Their 
objection, whether valid or not, is to the substance of the rnea* 
sure^ and cannot be abated by circumstance. To tbose^ vvho 
concjur generally in the principle, but who may be inclined, by 
particular reasons, to defer the attempt, we seriously wish to sub- 
mit the following considerations : — ^That admitting this to be a 
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9miaUim. CmdcrmaNg to lb pkm propoied, Mr. Grtyga^e mh 
tke, 011 tAeaCtft &fAfm,ihMihehUendeimthefolbmnf tu9km to 
twnr^hdoexeouHontliedeiignedpropoiedbjftheiocktg. ffe founded 
Usfropridyon the ophdon of the kaamg mm mike house. Mr.Fox 

season of general traflqoillity in the country, it is, on that account, 
the more proper for temperate r^ection, and prudent exertions to 
aecomplisn any necessary improvement ; it is the time when prac- 
tical measures for that purpose are most likely to be adopted with 
discretion and pursued with moderation. It we are persuaded to 
wait for other times, of a different complexion, for times of public 
complaint, or general discontent, we shall then be told, that general 
remedies are not fit to be proposed in the moment of particular 
disorder, and that it is our duty to wait for the return of quiet 
days, unless we mean to create or encrease confusion in the coun- 
try. The result of this dilemma, if it be suffered to prevail, is pure 
and absolute inactivity at present; and for ever. On the other 
hand, if it be true, as we are convinced it is, that, in this general 
appearance of tranquillity, there is some mixture of discontent, as 
well as of strong and well-grounded opinion, on the subject of 
abuses in the government, and corruptions of the constitution, we 
wish it to be considered by men, whose judgment has been formed 
or enlightened by experience, and whose actions are most likely 
to be directed by prudence, whether, in taking proper measures to 
remove the cause and objects of such discontent and opinon, the 
choice of the time be not a material part of the measure; and 
whether the earliest time that can be taken, for preventing the 
encrease of an existing^ evil, be not the safest and the best? 

The example and situation of another kingdom, are held out to 
deter us from innovations of any kind. We say, that the reforms 
we have in view, are not innovations. Our intention is, not to 
chance, but to restore ; not to dbplace, but to reinstate the con-* 
atitution upon its true principles and original ^und. la the con- 
duct of persons most likely to reproach u§ with a spirit of inno- 
vation, we see a solid ground for retorting the imputation. Thei!^\ 
professions of admiration of the beauty and of zeal for the security 
of the constitution, appear to us too lavish to be sincere, especially 
when compared with those practical viohitions, with which they 
suffer this beautiiul system to be invaded, and to which they never 
refiise to give their concurrence. They will not innovate, but 
they are no enemies to gradual decay; as if the changes insensibly 
produced by time, and nourished by neglect, were not in effect the 
most dangerous innovatk>ns. But what security have we, that tlie 
dbpositions of such men are not sometiiing worse than passive ? 
How are we assured that, in praising the constitution, their inten* 
tion is not to adorn a victim, which they wish to sacrifice, or to 
iktter the beauty they are endeavoring to corrupt 1 I^et their in- 
tention be what it may, we answer their accusation in the words of 
one^of the wisest of mankind:* '<That time is the greatest inno- 
* Lord Bacon. 
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mi Mr. Pitt had holh declared tlumxhes wugtuvdcaify «« fkk 
matter, and the metforUjf of the nation nm>sf the same opmian. The 
crkical state of the tiines had induced those vAo saw the neeesmigf of 
obviating the proMie consequences of the genend disconienis through- 

fatof ; aod if time of course alter thiogs to tbe worse, and i( 
V^isdom and counsel shall not alter them to the bedser, what shall 
be the end r 

By the reform proposed by Ldrd Chatham/ he declared in the 
house of lords, that be meant to injtae a portion of new health intd 
the constitution* The Duke of lUcbmond has dedared^f that 
" his reasons in favor of a parliamentary reform were formed on 
the experience of twenty»six ;^ears, which* whether in or out of 
government, had equally convinced liim, that the restoration of a 
genuine house of commons, by a renovation of the rights of th^ 
people, was the only remedy against tliat system of oorruptioii» 
which had brought the nation to disgrace and poverty, and threat^ 
^ned it with the loss of liberty." 

Other authoritiesi in fevor of a parliaiiientary reform, as direct 
and explicit as these, might be quoted in abundance. The public 
is possessed of them. We rather wish to aneounter, because we 
Bie sure we can efface, in every rational niind^ the impression^ 
which may have been made by a view of those events which havce 
attended a total change in the constitution of Trance. We deny 
the existence of any resemblance whatever between the cases of 
the two kingdoms; and we utterly disclaim the necessity of resort- 
ii]^ to similar remedk8bP--We do not believe Ihsvt^ at this day, an 
absolute avowed de^tism, in the hands 'of the executive power^ 
would be endured in this country. But who can say, to what con^ 
4Blusion the silent unnesisted operation of abuses, incessantly actings 
and constantly enongBsing, may lead us hereafter ; what habits it 
may gradually •create ; what power it may finally establish 1 Thd 
abuses in the government of Franoe were suffered to gather and 
accumulate, until n^hing but an eruption could put an end to 
them. The discontent of the people was converted into despain 
Preventive remedies wene either not thought of in time, or were 
not proposed until it was too late to apply tiiem with effect. The 
subversion of the ancient govemment ensued. Tbe inference front 
tbis comparison is at once so powerful and so obvious, tiiat we 
know not by what argument to ifiustvate or enforce it. We mean 
to avert forever from our country the calamities inseparable from 
such convulsions. If there be, as it is said, in any part of tbis 
kingdom, a disposition to promote confusion, or even to arrive at 
improvement hy unconstitutional and irregular courses, we bold 
ourselves as strictly pledged to resist that disposition, wherever it 
may appear, as to pursue our own obfeots by the unexceptionable 
methods. If, on the contrary, it be true, that the mass of the 
people are satisfied with the jpresebt state of things, or indiftrent 
about it; if they approve or the Mpreseotation as it stands, the 
• J«i 22, 1770. t Jan. 17, 178S. 
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imithe great hoJf^ oJtheff^pU^ to' frame mth a system of refre- 
tenting them ae nwht, by tts eqvitablenen, put an end to their ' 
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$ant eomjpiaintMofoeing what tht^jtutfy styled mintpresentedt smd 
made the instruments of ntmisteriai prqfeets,m which ihesr interests 

form of dectien, and the duration of the trust; or i( condemning 
these things, they are determined, from indolence or despair, not 
to attempt to correct them ; then, indeed, the efforts of indiTiduab 
may be imtfectual, but the^ cannot be injurious to the peace of 
the community. If the spirit of the constitution be dead in the 
hearts of the people, no human industry can revive it. — To affirm, 
that extensive mischief may be done by a statement of iacts or 
arguments, which make no ceneral imprettion on the public mind, 
is a proposition that contraaicts itself jind requires no other refu* 
tation* We trust it will be proved by experiment, that these in- 
consistent assertions ave equally unfounded^ and that the people of 
this country are no more dbposed to submit to abuses without 
complmnt, than to look ibr rearess in any proceedings repugnant 
to tne laws, or unwarranted by the constitution. Between aimrehy 
and despotism, flpeaking for ourselves, we have no choice to make ; 
we have no prererence to give. We neither admit the necessity, 
nor can we endure the idea of resorting to either of these extre- 
mities as a refuge from the other. The course we are deternrined 
to pursue, is equally distant from both. 

Finally, we assert, that it must be blindness not to see, and 
treachery not to admowledge. 

That " * the instruments of power are not perhaps so open and 
avowed as they formeriy were ; and, therefore, are the less liable 
to jealous and invidious reflections; but they are not the weaker 
npon that account. In short, our national debts and taxes have, 
in their natural consequences, tfirown such a wei^^t of power into 
the executive scale of government, as we cannot think was intended 
by our patriot ancestors^ who gloriously stru§ggled for the abolition 
of the tnen formidable parts of the prerogative, and by an unac- 
countable want of foresight^ established this system in tlieir stead." 
Our general object is to recover and preserve the true balance of 
the constitution. 

These are the principles of our association, and, on our steady 
adherence to them, we look with a just confidence to the appro- 
bation and support of the people in the prosecution of our object. 
A measure, so likely to be opposed by the united strength of vari- 
ous interests, can never succcHsd, but by the declared and hearty 
concurrence of the nation. 

Resolved unanimously. That a motion be made in the house of 
commons, at an early period in the next session of parliament, for 
introducing a parliamentary reform. 

Resolved unanimously. That Charles Grey, Esq. be requested 
to make, and the Hon. Thomas Erskine to second, the above 
motion. Signed, by the unanimous order of the meeting, 

W. H. LAMPTON, Chairman. 
* Blackstone. 
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were sacrificed to the ambitious views ofthdr superiors.-^This de-^ 
daration called up Mr. Pitt, ivho inveighed with uncommon warmth 
against the designs of the societjf. This was not a time, he said, for 
moving questions that involved the peace and saftty of the nation, 
and endangered the constitution of the kingdom. Ue was no enemy 
to a rrform obtained peadeably by a general concurrence: but he 
thought the present time highly improper, and decidedly inimical to 
such au attempt. . 

Mr. Shi:rib AN began with remarking, that a 
noble friend of his had stated, from a very poor 
liuthority, a circumstance of two persons agreeing 
to fight, to prevent a misunderstanding. He should 
have imagined the noble lord (North) would rather 
have considered that 'us a sort of Irish excuse for 
a duel, than as any serious matter of argument. 
When the motion should come forward, he trusted 
it would be met by argument and reason, rather 
than by declamation and clamor, for that had been 
a day of clamor, rathqr than a day of debate. - He 
hoped there would be no radical dispute among 
those with whom he had the honor to act in ^-e- 
neral, or at least that their difierence on a particular 
point would not be increasejl by the applause of the 
other side of the house. They who thought as he 
did, and had signed the paper in question, felt 
great anxiety in differing from their friends. They 
had not clamor to support them, and could find 
consolation only in the goodness of their cause. A 
noble lord (Carhampton) in terras neither very civil 
nor parliamentary, had doubted the sincerity of his 
right honorable friend, (Mr. Fox) in what he had 
said in their favor. They wanted not the signature 
of his right honorable friend to assure them of his 
concurrence. They had his bond in the steadiness.of 
his political principle, and the integrity of his heart* 
An honorable gentleman (Mr. Powys) had called on 
all who thought as he did, to protest against their ob- 
ject. It was wisely done : for to protest was much easier 
than to argue. When the day of discussion came, 
however, he hoped those who thought with the honor- 
able gentleman would have more respect, if not for 
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the society, for the country at lai^e, than to think that 
protests without argument would be sufficient. No 
question, he knew, could be more unpopular in the 
house; he had not so bad a taste as to wish to speak 
upon it on that account ; but he should think it base 
and contemptible to shrink from his opinion, because 
an unmeaning clamor was excited against it. There 
was, indeed, one description of people who would 
be still more clamorous against the members, an4 
the object of the association — all those who wished' 
the destruction of the constitution, under the pre* 
text of reform } and yet these were the men whom 
they were told they must act with. Far from it; 
the true allies of such men were those who opposed 
a necessary and a temperate reform ; who, on what- 
ever sophistical arguments, abandoned their former 
principles in support of it. Was it a light argu- 
ment mentioned by the learned, gentleman, who 
supported the necessity of reform with so much 
ability, that sixty or seventy peers had been %eated 
or promoted, by the present minister for public 
services, for no distinguished abilities, but merely 
for their interest in returning members of the house 
of commons ? Here peerages had been bartered for 
election interest ; in a neighbouring kingdom they 
had been all but proved to have been put up to 
auction for money. An honorable county member 
had gone so far as to charge the minister with 
making men })eers not fit to be his groom, and yet 
he was loud in the clamor against reform. The 
right honorable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) formerly so 
zealous in the cause of reform, failing in his pro- 
position for adding one hundred members to the 
house of commons, had added almost an equal 
number to the house of peers; in his public, letter 
to the reverend Mr. Wy vill, he professed himself a 
friend, both as a man and a minister, to. parlia- 
mentary reform,, and pledged himself to pursue it 
till accomplished. What had since happened to 
change his opinion? He had been eight years ^ 
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minister, ^ncl found he could do witbouC it. Tfaey^ 
who thought reform at all times improper, were 
cohsistent; but let them be careful of what alliance 
rtley formed against it. Let them be particularly on- 
their guard against the righjt honorable gentleman ;' 
3¥ho, while they leagued to oppose reform, for ever 
wari watching only an opportunity convenient for 
himself; the constitution had no enemy so dange<* 
rous as hypocrisy ; those who clung to it with all* 
its defects ; no man so much to dread as he who) 
kept his principles in reserve, to be acted upon ias 
he saw expedient for his own ambition or popularity,/ 
who one day lead on the powers of prerogative, 
and another, the wildest advocate of democracy*. 
Mr. Sheridan declared., he wished the question to > 
be considered as no party' question ; — not a miser- 
able scramble for places and power;— but to bej 
taken upon its own merits, as an important consti** 
tutional question. Withrfespect to the unreasonable- 
ness of the time for bringing forward such a motion,, 
be wished to know whether it was considered so on 
account of the prosperous and tranquilstate of the 
country, or on account of the increasing discontents 
of the people. Let it be branded with both; the* 
right honorable gentleman (Mr. Burke) he sup-^ 
posed, wrote his pacifying pamphlet to quiet those 
discontents. One of the chief reasons that induced 
faim to ^ign his name to the paper, was the seeing 
Mr. Walker's name to the Manchester resolutions. 
Mr. Walker; he said, was a vei^ respectable cha-> 
racter, a man of sense, character, and opulence. 
Mr. T. Cooper, also, he had the pleasure to know. 
He took notice of a right honorable gentleman's 
(Mr. Burke^ declaration, that he had been twenty- 
seven years in parliament, and during the whole of 
that period, excepting only about tw6 years, had 
complained every year, that they were violating 
some principles of the constitution, or infringing 
some privileges of the house ; and then he supposed 
the right honorable gentleman said to the Buckings 
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bamshire freeholders, ^' Oh, there was nothing in 
that ; it was only our party way of talking : all the 
reform we want, is only to get into the places of the 
other gentlemen, and then things will go on well?' 
^^ith regard to what the right honorable gentleman 
had said, of the correspondence between Mr. Coo- 
per and the clubs at Taris, if he were furnished 
with the right honorable gentleman's speech^ dur- 
ing tiie An>erican war, in answer to some charges 
of having corresponded with the Americans, he 
dared say, he should have a very good excuse set 
up. Just as it answered the purpose for argument 
the people were lowered or exalted ; one gentleman 
had talked of their nourishing a young lion, and 
another of a storm. Those metaphors might be 
applied either way. If they were at sea in a ship, 
and were to see a storm rising, it would be more 
natural for a good seaman to say of the vessel, 
'^ there is a storm coming, let's examine the tackle, 
and see that her bottom is sound;" than to say, 
'< the ship is going on in her regular course; let 
her proceed, without any fears for her safety 4" 
Anotner gentlemen had talked of the c'itadel. He * 
would ask, was the citadel attacked? If it was* 
threatened, was it not . proper that they should 
repair to the ramparts and mount guard ? With 
respect to the Russian war, the house, unfortunately 
for ^ the honorable gentleman's argument, did no- 
thing against the measure ; but the people without 
doors disliked the war, and that compelled the ri^t 
honorable Chsmcellor of the Exchequer to abandon 
his purpose. 

Major Hobart said, as the honordUe gentleman bad thought 
proper to eUudc particular^ to the Irish government^ he begged 
leave to trouble the house with a few words on the subject. Peerages 
never were sold, he said^ as had been-ckarbf proved. With regard 
to the volunteer associations, many gentlemen of great respectability 
had entered into them; and when mhnd had gained her independ* 
ence, she felt her consequence and her prosperity. But when a 
reform of parliament was in agitation, the volunteers were eqibvdied 
in the capital to intimidate the house of commons, upon which all the 
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respectable men left their carps andrdired; and parliament was dis-* 
solved, and reform was heard of no mare. He said^ with regard to 
the subject of that day*s notice, it was a little extraordmaryt that 
the honorable gentleman should call upon those who ol^ecteato any 
malum to argue against it, before any specific motion had been stateUf 
or he believed even considered by the honorable gentlemen themselves, 

Mr. Sheridan in explanation said, Mr. Grattan 
liad pablicly asserted in the house of commons in 
Dublin, that peerages were sold, and no satisfactory 
contradiction had been made. 



December 13. 

JIBDRESS OX THE KING'9 SPEECH AT THJSS 
OPENING OP THE SESSION. 

The session was this day opened. The speech from the throne ife« 
clared, that His Majesty having judged it necessary to embody a 
part of the militia, he had called the parliament together within the 
time (imtedfor that purpose. It attributed these medmres to sedi* 
tious practices that had already been discovered^ and a spirit of tu* 
nnuU and disorder that had shaon itse^in such acts of riot and tii« 
surrection, as to re^re the interposition of a military force to mpport 
the civil magistrate. ^ It continued to mention, that the industry em* 
ployed to excite discontent, on various pretexts, and in different parts 
of the kingdom, appeared to proceed from a design to attempt the 
destruction of our happy constitution, and the subversion of all order 
and government; and that this design had evidently been pursued in 
connection and concert with persons in foreign countries. His Ma- 
jesty declared that he had observed d strict neutrality in the present 
war on the continent, and unifonnly abstained from any interference 
with respect to theintemal affairs of France ; but that it was impos-^ 
sible for him to see, without the most serious uneasiness, the strong 
and increasing indications which appeared there, of an intention to 
^'excite disturlmnces in other countries, to disregard t/ie rights of neu* 
' tral nations, and to pursue views of conquest and aggrandisement^ 
■ as well as to adopt, towards his allies, the Stptes Gmeral^ measures 
which are neither conformable to the laws of nations, nor to the posi^ 
live stipulations of existing treaties. Unaer all these drcumdanees, 
he felt it to be his indispensable duty to have recourse to those measu 
^prevention and internal defence with which he was entrusted ty 
law : and that he had also thought it right to take steps for making 
some augmentation of his naval and military force, bein^ persuaded 
that these exertions were necessary in the present state of affairs, and 
are best calculated both to maintain internal tranquillity, and to ren- 
der a firm and temperate conduct ^Mualfor preserving the bkss- 
ings of peace. In the conclusion of the speech^ His majeely ex- 
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• preued'ihe groai pl&uure he fdi m menikmmg ike brUUani mc^ 
' tesses of the BtitM arms m Lidia, under the abu amduet of Mar- 
' fUiaConuifttUis, whkh had Udto the termmaiion of the war, byi on 
advMitageousand honorable peace; and whkh, from their tendency, 
promieea to secure the fuhfte trangwUUy of the Britith dominions m 
that part of the world. After directing the attention ofparUament 
to suehmeasi^resas might appear necessary for the future government 
of those valuable possessions, and to secure the important advontageo 
. which might be dernrndfrom them to the eommeree and'revenue of 
^this countiQfn the fpa^h concluded with recommending; toparUament 
to adopt such measures as might be necessary under the present dr^ 
cumstances, of enforcing obtdience to the lawSi and for repressing 
every attempt to disturb the peace and tranquittity of these king- 
doms. '* In endeavouring,** added His Mqfe^y, ** to preserve and 
to transmit to posterity, the inestimable blessings which, under the 
favor of Providence, you have yourselves experienced, you may be 
assurcaofmy zeaUmsand eordiiU co-operation ; and our joint efforts 
will, I doubt not, be rendered completely ^S^ctutd, by the decided 
support of a free and loyal people," — The address was moved by Sir 
James Saunderson, the Lord Mayor of Jjondon, and second^ by 
Mr- Wallace,^ — Mr* Fox, after some general observations^ and the 
Sisual apology of eonsidaing the kit^^ meech as that of the minis- 
ters, declare it to be his firm opinion anabelirf, that every fact as- 
§ert^d in the speech was false, and all its insinuations uirfounded: 
that no insurrection existed; and that the alarm, whatever it might 
he, was not occasioned by any actual circumstanced that could rea^ 
eonably justify aipprthenaone, but by the artful designs and practices 
^ministers. Be concluded his meech wUh an amendment to the 
address, which merely proposed, that the house should enter into an 
immediate examination of the facts which were stated in His Ma- 
jesty's speech, as the causes for assembling the parliaments — The 
Ofnend^i^t was opposed by Mr. Windhmn, Mr. Dmtdas, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Anstruther, the Attorney-General, Sir John Scott, 
the SolicHor-General, and Sir John Mitford: it was supported by 
Mr. Grey, Mr. Sheridan, Mr^ Thomas Grenville, and Mr. 
JErskine* 

Mr. SHEitiDAN said, that though what had been 
fiodd by bis houorable friend fully expressed his opi- 
nions, yet he could not prevail upon himself on tne 
present occasion to be wholly silent. The honor- 
,9,ble secretary (Mr. Dundas) had in a manner 
called upon every member that night to make his 
probation, to avow his political creed. He had 
stated as a great acquisition the declarations which 
bad been made on every side of attachment to the 
constitution. Till the proclamation was issued, 
that attachmtent had never been called in question* 
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He believed that there never existed a constitution 
so dear to the generality of the people. So strong 
was his persuasion of this, that if a convention 
were nominated by the free vote of every man in 
the country, for the purpose of framing a govern- 
ment, he firmly believed they would express no 
other wish than for the constitution which had been 
transmitted to us by the virtue of our ancestors, and 
would retain the form, the substance, and principles 
of that constitution. But he trusted that there ex- 
isted in this country a firm set of men, who would 
not suffer the errors and abuses of that constitution 
to be held as sacred as the constitution itself. The 
imputation contained in the speech, and to which 
he regretted that an honorable friend of his had 
subscribed, he considered as highly unjust. It was 
the crown preferring a bill of indictment against 
the loyalty of the people. That bill was not a true 
one : if there were really any seditious persons in 
this country, who wished to overturn the constitu- 
tion, their numbers were as small as their designs 
were detestable. Ministers themselves had created 
the alarm, and it was the duty of that house, before 
they should proceed farther, to go into an inquiry 
respecting the circumstances which were alleged 
as the ground of that alarm. — Should they rely 
upon the information of ministry, or act in conse- 
quence of that information, when there was rea- 
, son to think that they had themselves forged the 
plot ? He hoped it was not understood that those 
who rejoiced in the revolution in France likewise 
approved of all the subsequent excesses. That 
indeed would be a very unfair mode of reasoning. 
The honorable secretary had read an address to 
the convention, signed by five thousand persons in 
this country, but which unfortunately had got only 
one name affixed to it. As to the other address 
which he had mentioned, the address- from a so- 
ciety at Rochester, it appeared to be a clumsy joke 
upon the convention, as it afterwards turned out 
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that no such society really existed. The formidable 
band of republicans, who had 'been mentioned to 
exist in this country seemed to be men in buckram. 
The manner in which the addresses, from this 
country had been received by the conve'ntion, cer-* 
tainly argued on their part bad dispositions, but 
was no proof of treacherous designs. But it had 
been said, would not the description of men who 
had Been represented as entertaining.seditious views, 
wish for a French army to be introduced into this 
country ? Such was his idea of the character of 
Englishmen, that he should take upon him to assert, 
that were but one French soldier to land upon our 
coast upon the idea of effecting any change in our 
governqient, every band and. heart in the country 
would be roused by the indignity, and unite to op- 
pose so insulting an attempt. Of the riot at Salis- 
bury the honorable gentleman had been completely 
ipisinformed, no such riot had existed; and that 
at Dundee was soon quelled without calling in the 
inilitary. But what had been done since the militia 
had been called out? Soldiers brought into the vi- 
qinity of the metropolis, and the Tower fortified f 
and all this, because there had been a riot at Dun<^ee 
in Scotland. No such measure had been taken in 
Scotland when the riot had happened. As to the 
honorable gentleman's popularity, he was glad that 
he now prized it more than he had done last year; 
but he ought not to wonder that it had been dimi- 
nished, when he reflected that Scotland had in vain 
petitioned for six years for a reform in parliament. 
He should take no other notice of his reflections on 
those whom he represented as having taken pains to 
deprive him of his popularity, than by saying, that 
if he wished to know who was that person who 
had deprived him of his popularity in Scotland, 
he should answer, it was Mr. Secretary Dundas , 
himself. ■ \ . . 

As to the question of a war, he should vote, that , 
English ministei" to be impeached, who should enter 
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into a war, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
.former despotism in Fiance, who shoald dare, in 
such a cause, to spend one guinea, or spill one drop 
of blood. A war in the present moment he con-' 
sidered ought only to be undertaken on the ground 
of the most inevitable necesi^ity. He did not con- 
sider the* opening of the Scheldt as a sufficient 
ground for war, nor did he believe that the Dutch 
would on this account apply to this country fer its 
hostile interference, unless they had previously re- 
ceived instructions for the purpose. 

The house^divided ; for the address 290 ; for the amendment 50« 



December 14. 

ABBKESS ON THE KING'S SPEECH. 

^The Lord Mayor irought up the report of the address agreed 
upon the preceding night. It was read a first time. On the second 
readings when tlu clerk came to a part of it containing a contingent 
vrobamUy of our being involved in a war, Mr* Fox rose, and after 
a long speech concludea by moving an amendment to the address — 
** Trusting that your Majesty wm employ every species of negotia^ 
tion to prevent the calamities of war, that may be deemea consistent 
with tlu honor and dignity of the Britiah nation.'' 

' Mr. Sheridan seconded the amendment, which, 
if adopted, would still, he believed, rescue the 
country from a war. Administration had been uni- 
formly ignorant of the affairs of JFrance. If they 
*had not been, they might have prevented the pre- 
sent alarm, and have saved the life of the unfortu- 
nate King of France. Peace, if peace could be 
obtained, he wished by all means. If it could not 
be obtained, he should vote for vigorous war, not a 
war of shifts and scraps, of timid operation or pro- 
tracted effort, but a war conducted with such energy, 
as shall evince to the world that the nation was 
fighting, for its deai*est and most invaluable privi- 
leges. 

Jhe amendmaU was negatived. 
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Decembeb 15. 

VR. fox's motion fob sending a minister 

TO PARIS, TO TREAT WITH THE FROVISIONAX. 
GOVERNMBIfT OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Sheridan began with observing' that it 
had not been his intention to have said a word on the 
present question, and indeed he had beeti able to 
attend only a part of the debate ; the substance of 
the motion had been discussed in the debate of yes- 
terday, and his right honorable friend had given 
notice, that he should make this motion merely to 
record on the journals his protest against the pro- 
ceedings which the house was so weakly running 
into ; and this he (Mr. Fox) had done at a time 
when he deprecated discussion; because, as the 
house knew, ne had not voice to defend his opinion. 
Gentlemen on the other side, however, had thought 
proper to raise their tone upon the confession of the 
inability of his right honorable friend to defend his 
arguments ; and never since he had sat in parlia- 
ment had he heard a question so perversely argued, or 
the mover of it so unjustly treated. This compelled 
him to trespass on the indulgence of the house, late 
as the hour was ; and he must be excused for pay- 
ing no respect whatever to the observation of a 
right honorable gentleman (Mr. Burke), that it * 
was improper to bring forward these discussions in 
the absence of His Majesty's first minister ! ' This 
was a tender respect to the dignity of office in that 
right honorable gentleman; but he must be per- 
mitted to say, that the representaticm of the country 
was indeed placed in a degraded light, if it was 
to be maintained that the great council of the nation 
was not, in this momentous crisis, a competent 
court to discuss the dearest interests of the people, 
unless the presence of a certain minister of the crown 
sanctioned/ their deliberations. But on what ground 
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did they re^t the absence of the Treasury leader ? 
JBad *tfaere appeared any want <tf numbers or ability 
to compensate for this loss ? What exertion that he 
could have famished bad been unsupplied ? Had 
(there .been any want of splendid and sonorous de- 
clamation to cover a meagreness of argument ? Any 
want of virulence of invective to supply the place of 
j>roof in accusation ? Any want of inflammatory 
appeals to the passions where reason and judgment 
were unsafe to be resorted to ? Unquestionably in 
all these respects, the Chancellor of the Exdiequer 
had not been missed ; in one article indeed they 
might be justified in regretting his absence. They 
Jiad been pressed to prove the facts asserted in the 
King*« speech, and in the proclamation ; not an 
atom of information could any present member of 
the government furnish ; doubtless, therefore, the 
insurrection was a secret deposited in the breast of 
the Chancellor of , the 'Exchequer ; and he had takett 
in his pocket all the proofs of the plot to assist hi« 
<electio9 at Cambridge. 

Mr. Sheridan then eaid, that as he certainly 
ishould not follow <lie fury of the ^right honorable 
gentleman (M^. Burke) through the fury of his 
general invective, so neither comd he pursue him in 
4;hat vein of lightness and pleasantry, bv which he 
-had contrived to make llie gravest hour this country 
ever saw, appear to be a moment of peculiar mirth 
and relaxation. He would confine himself to the 
question, which he thought lav in a very harrow 
compass. His honorable friend had recommended^ 
that before we plunged into a war, and drew upon 
the treasure and blood of the people of Great Britain, 
we should try, if possible, to settle the matter in 
dispute by negociation, and shew to the people that 
we had so tried. This his right honorable friend had 
recommended as a duty which we owed to our con* 
stituents, be the character and principles of the 
power with whom we are disputing what they may. 
Wa3 it credible that a proposition of this nature 
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sbotild have been received with such heat ? ReasoH 
and duty at amy other time must have supported it. 
But the fact was, that the momient was unfortunate ; 
the time was full of heat and irritation ; natural and 
artificial government had thought it their interest to 
inflame this indisposition, intelligence was ex- 
pected of a ciatastrophe in France, which all hu- 
mane hearts deprecated, and would equally deplore; 
in this temper, therefore, the public mind was 
worked up to a blind and furious hostility against 
France ; and the dearest interests of our own coun- 
try were to be risqued at the call of a momentary 
enthusiasm, which, if not bottomed in sound policy 
and sound sense, was sure not to be lasting. Could 
ihere be a stronger proof of this temper, than the 
manner in which an honorable and learned mem- 
ber (Mr. Grant). had supported his argument. The 
most successful passage in his able speech, turned 
upon a passionate appeal to the pride and dignity 
of the English nation. He thinks proper to as- 
sume, that any thing like negociation at present. 
Would be a petition for mercy and forbearance from 
the French nation : and then^he triumphantly ex^ 
claimed, with a triumphant cry, acknowledging 
the excellence of his argument, ^^ Draw your peti- 
tition, and where is the man, with a British heart 
within his bosom, who will sign it !'' What unfair- 
ness is this ! said Mr. Sheridan ; and how can a man 
of his abilities^ stoop to a trick of argument which 
he must despise. Petition ! ridiculous ! Was there 
no mode between nations of demanding explana- 
tion for an injury given or meditated, but by peti- 
tion ? Did we petition the court of Spain in the 
affair of Nootka Sound ? Did we petition France 
in the dispute respecting this very Holland in 1787? 
Or did tne learned gentleman believe that, not* 
withstanding these instances, there was sonietbing 
so peculiarly meek, pliant, and bending in the cha- 
racter of the first minister, that it was quite impos- 
sible for him to assume a lofty tone or a haughty air 
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for any purpose? The case of Russia, however,; 
Mr. Sheridan ridiculed and excepted. To judge by. 
tliat alone, he admitted that the learned gentleman 
ihiglit be justified in apprehending that every 
menace of this government was to end in an act of 
meanness; that, whenever he saw the minister in* 
the attitude of threatening, he might expect to see 
him in the act of conceding ; and that, if he armed, 
il was in order to petition for mercy. Without this . 
inference from the past conduct of the administra- ^ 
tion, the general argument wals idle, and all the 
proud acclamations it had produced were Nvholly 
thrown away. 

Mr. Sheridan next adverted to the declaration of 
Mr. Windham, that as he was of opinion that moral' 
propriety prohibited our treating or having any in- 
tercourse with France, he had rather, if it ever* 
took place, that it should be matter of necessity, 
and not of choice. This Mr. Sheridan treated as a 
sentilnent not consistent ^th the usual precision of 
understanding which characterized that honorable' 
gentleman. It was admitted that some time or other '■ 
we must treat with the French, for eternal war or ' 
the extirpation of the nation was not yet avowed by 
aiiiy^ue. Necessity then wa6 to be looked to, to 
give us a moral excuse, and whence was that neces- 
sary to arrive ? from defeat, from: discomfiture, 
fjrom shame and disgrace. ^ Happy prospect to look 
to, which would excuse us as it did the Duke of 
Saxe Teschen in his glorious retreat from the con- - 
tumination of treating with this nation pf robbers 
and murderers, as they are stiled. Happy, digni- 
fied opportuhity to treat, when we should be c(Hn- 
pletely at their mercy. Unquestionably we should ' 
then be justified, and certainly we should be undone: 
but the honorable gentleman argued as if this case 
of necessity, through defeat, could alone justify us 
in negociating with such a foe, what ! did he not 
perceive that an equal necessity might arise from 
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oor success? We went ta war for a specific ob- 
ject — the minister avowed and explainedthat object. 
Admit that we are victorious and obtain it — is^not 
the war to cease when the object of it is obtained ? 
And if to cease, how but by some intei^course or 
ag^reement of some sort or other ? Here there 
would be a situation in which negociaticm mnst arise, 
not from necessity and defeat, but from victory and 
justice, all nicety and strained morality, and meek 
dimity, therefore about the thing* itself was trifling ; 
and as to waiting* that time mi^t operate, he did 
not conceive that if that time was to be spent in 
war and blows, much advance would be made in 
llie spirit of conciliation. In stating the question 
this way, Mr. Sheridan said, he argued on the de« 
dared grounds which His Mftjasty's speech and the 
ministers gave for the war ; for if he were to argue 
on the ground on which the i?^ar was urged with 
such impassioned and popular eloquence by other 
gentlemen^ in that case ne must despair of ever 
seeing peace return to the earth. With them y^aa 
the motive to keep faith with our allies? Wan the 
object to preserve Holland ? Or to resent the in- 
cendiary decree of the National Convention?— 
Nothing like it through all their speeches; they 
scarcdy deigned ta mention such little and limited 
purposes. No — ^their declared object was to avenge 
all the outrages which have been committed in 
France, to i*einstate, if possible, all thai has been 
ov^fthrdwn, to exterminate the principles and' tjie 
people who preach the principles which thdy repro« ■ 
Date. As Philip demanded the orators of Athens to 
be ddivered up to him as his most formidable ene- 
nbtfes, these gentlemen must have all the democratic 
metaphysicians of France extirpated, or they can- 
not deep in their beds. In short, the whole beat- 
ing of the arguments and instigations they used to 
rouse the house to hostility, went to advise a war 
which never was to cease, but in the total overthrow 
of the French republic, and the extermination of all 
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vrho had supported it. Was the bouse, was the 
country ready to vote a war for such an object, and 
on such principles ? We were told that we must 
not differ with the allied powers, with whom we 
w«re in future to co-operate. Were we tben to 
make a common cause in the principles, and for the 
purposes for which these despots associated ? Wera 
the free smd generous people of England ready to 
subscribe to the Duke of Brunswick's manifesto ? 
That hateful outrage on the rights and feelings of 
human nature; that wretched issue of impotent 
pride, folly and humanity ; that proclamation which 
bad steeled the heart and maddened the brain of all 
France ; which liad provoked those it had devoted 
to practise all the cruelties it had impotently threat* 
ened to inflict^ which had sharpened the dagg^ers of 
the assassins of the 2d of September, whidi had 
whetted the axe now suspended over the unfortn« 
nate monarch ; — was the nation ready to subscriber 
to this absurd and detestable rhapsody ? An honor^ 
able officer (Sir James Murray) had attempted tdi 
defend his performance, — but how ? By aenying^ 
that it intended what it professest and threatened. 
From a British officer of nis character, and under* 
standing, a different defence might be expected ; 
the honorable baronet had given instances where 
the conduct of .the Prussian army contradicted 
the spirit of their manifesto; — what instances, oa 
the contrary side, might be adduced, he would- 
not then discuss. One case alone. had been suf«« 
ficient to decide him as to the true spirit of the 
league. The brutal rigour with which !La Fayette, 
had been treated: whatever else ^e was, he was* 
a brave man, and he was in their power. The 
use they had made of that power sufficiently 
shewed now they would have treated others, whom^ 
they might well consider as entitled to ten-fold en- 
mity. Th^ worthy baronet, x concluded Mr. Sheri- 
dan, thinks they never meant to carry their procla- 
mation into execution ; I thank God they never had 
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the opportunity. He proceeded to reprobate the 
idea of Great Britain engaging in the war on the 
principles of the allies ; and yet how difficult was 
it to co-operate in their efforts, yet disconnect their 
Qiotives and their ends ! This was a serious consi- 
deration for parliament. The question was not 
merely whether we should go to war or not, but on 
what principles, to what end, and pledged to what- 
confederacy we should go to war. For his part, he 
had declared, and, he hoped, with sufficient frank- 
ness and fairness, that, if war must be, the defence 
of the country and its constitution would be the* 
single consideration in his mind! And for that 
purpose he would support the executive government, 
in whatever hands His Majesty placed it. But in 
this declaration he referred to a war undertaken on 
the necessity, and directed to the objects stated by 
His Majesty and his ministers. He did not refer' 
to the crusade of chastisement and vengeance, which 
the zeal of some gentlemen recommended, and the 
clamor of the house seemed so ready to adopt. He 
would never consent that one English guinea should' 
be spent, or one drop of British blood be shed, to. 
restore the antient despotisin of France — ^that bit- 
terest foe that England ever knew. Sooner than 
support such objects, or such a project, he would 
rather violate the proud feelings which he shared in 
common with the house, and petition for peace, 
with any concession, and almost by any sacrifice;- 
but he trusted no such dilemma impended. The 
real object of the war was one thing— the fiery de- 
claration which was to whe;t our valour was ano- 
ther. Mr. Sheridan now adverted to the strange 
situation in which the house might bring itself, by 
indulging and encouraging this furious spirit of de- 
clamation, against the meanness and infamy of hold- 
ing any sort of treaty and intercourse with France.' 
It was in the first place a libel on His Majesty's 
speech, and upon our own address.. His Majesty 
had encouraged us to hope, that notwithstanding 
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his armament, be might yet procqre to us the blessr 
ing of peace ; and we have thanked and encouraged 
him in his gracious intention. How was this to be 
achieved ? Disputes and cause of complaint exist- 
ing, without some sort of communication, it was im- 
possible. How was this to be carried on- — was there 
any sort of dumb cranibo, by which the parties 
i^ight come to understand each other; and yet the 
fprm of negociation be slipt from, and the moral 
dignity of Great Britain be preserved ? 

A right honorable gentleman, indeed, (Mr. Burke) 
hjad warned the house to be tender of advising His 
Majesty in the exercise of his prerogative ; yet he 
himself had actually usurped the first prerogative of 
the crown ; and in contradiction to the King's ex- 
press declaration, declared the nation to be actually 
at war; but what was to be said, if, after all this, 
the Minister, when returning to his seat in the house, 
, should bring us the happy intelligence, that in conr 
sequence of explanation and treaty, the calamities 
of war were actually averted! Mr. Sheridan as- 
serted peremptorily, that at the very moment in 
which the house was urged to a flame at the idea of 
our stooping to the contamination of treating with 
France, the minister was actually negociating, not 
only through Holland, but directly with agents 
from the French executive council. Should his 
efforts be successful, observe how you must treat him . 
on his return : if he should tell you that a temperate 
explanation has taken place ; that the French had 
al^andoned all idea of attacking our ally ; that they 
liave rescinded the incendiary decrees and declara- 
tions which had countenanced tVie disaffected in 
England, and that this peaceful and prosperqus 
jcountry might return: to that state of applauded neu^* 
ti;ality which we ; have just thanked His Majei^i^ 
for adhering to, this we must answer, ^' go, thou 
mean wretch, thou betrayer of the pride and dig- 
nity of the crowa and of the nation, thou contami- 
nated man, debased by intercourse with the agents 
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of robbers, rafS&ns, murderers, and athetM;^— W^ 
only dissembled when we applauded your neutrality, 
we detest your peace, and we meant to dupe our so« 
vereiffn mrben we called on him to preserve it/* 
Would the house make this answer, should such 
happy mtelligeitce be brought them, and will they 
own that they played the hypocrite in their address 
to their Ring? Mr. Sheridan ne^t look notice of 
Che argument of the inutility of any negociation, the 
French having ordered !Dumourier to open the 
Scheldt. He stated the dates, by which it appeared 
that that order was given before our declaration, that 
we would support the States General, could have 
been known in Paris. Why had no representation 
been made to France on that subject ? A similar 
circumstance had occurred in 1785, when the Em* 
peror seized the Scheldt. The determination of the 
French to support the Dutch, their then ally, was 
tmbsequently made known to him ; negociation en- 
sued, and he abandoned his project. LastlVf Mr» 
Sheridan stated the various grounds on which he 
thought if war must be the event, that preparations 
ahould be instant and vigorous. He then took 
notice of the sneer of an honorable gentleman, when 
lie asked whether his right honorable friend (Mr. 
Fox) would be the ambassador to Paris ? He de^ 
olared, that from the commencement of the re^ 
Tolution, he had been of opinion that if there 
had been a statesman -like administration, they 
would have considered the post of minister at Pa«- 
ris as the situation which demanded the first and 
tind ablest talents of the country* Happy, he be^ 
lieved, it would have been for bdtfa eountries, and for 
human nature itself, if such had been the opinion of 
fpovemment in this country ; and highly as he va- 
iued his right honorable friend, unparalleled as he 
thought his talents were, he should not have hesi*- 
tated to have declared, that as minister in Pisiris there 
was scope and interest for the greatest mind that 
^ver warmed a human bosom. The 'French had 
been uniformly partial^ and even prejudiced in fa- 



vdt of ttte English. What Aianly seiise, what genef* 
reus feding, communicatiiig with them, might have 
done ; and above all, What fair truth and plain deal- 
ing might have effected, he believed it was not easy 
to calculate ; but the withholding all these frdnti 
that nation in our hollow neutrality, he was sur^, 
vtBjA an error which would be for ever to be la- 
liiented. He concluded, with a reference to Lord ' 
Sheffield's declaration, that he was ashamed of the 
enthusiasm that he had once felt for Mr. Fox. This 
declaration he treated with the indignant zeal which 
friendship demanded. The according chorus of 
the noble band, who', in spite of the e£brts of clamor 
and power, have surrounded the standard of the . 
champion of the constitution, testified how little they ■ 
Valued the desertion of this itoble lord. 
The motion was mgatived, , 

December 20« 

SWPPIiY. 

JIfr. tJohcert irought up the report from the Committee of Supply^ 
granting 2&,00i seatRm, in^htdiskg marnU$, for the sertice of the 
present year, 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that there were now 
ftbout to be voted 9000 men more than we had for 
the service of the Ust year. He did not rise to op-^ 
pose that vote, although if it were only for a decent 
respect hitherto uniformly paid to the representatives 
of the people, something like explanation ought to 
have been given, but to express nis hearty concur- 
rence, because, he believea,' the general aspect of 
foreign affairs, and the necessity of guarding against 
foreign enemies^ required the augmentation. He 
would even have voted a greater number of seameii, 
had the minister proposed it; because, though b^ 
deprecated war, yet should that hateful necessity 
arrive, be was decidedly of opinion, that, being once 
€n^ged in it, and contemplating the objects with 
which our enemy would undoubtedly pursue it, it 

B 2 
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became this nation at once to proyide, as far as hu- , 
.man prudence and effort could provide, that the war, 
if at all events we were to have a war, should not 
be a languishing and protracted war, or ineffectual 
.to the end for which it was undertaken. If such 
were to be the event, he had no doubt but that go- 
vernment would receive the unanimous support of 
the house to every proposition tending to give vigor 
.and effect to the operations of war; yet he earnestly 
hoped that it was still a practicable measure to pre*- 
serve peace. It was under that impression the 
hpuse were now voting this armament. After all 
he had heard iii fohper debates, he could not but 
congratulate the hopse and his country on the prosr 
pect of peace, which the present vote authorisea him 
to indulge. It proved, at least, that those who had 
proscribed peace, who had peremptorily declared 
the country to be actually at war, were not very con- 
fidentially admitted into the minister's secrets, any 
more than they appeared to have very judiciously 
consulted the true interests of their country. — " I re- 
peat again," said Mr. Sheridan, '* peace, if it be 
possible, consistently with the honor and safety of 
the nation; but if war, an united and instant exer- 
tion of the whole energies of the nation, and an 
unanimous support of the executive government, in 
calling forth those efforts for the defence of our 
country and constitution." j 

Here Mr. Burke rase and interrupted Mr. Sheriian^ eoncmmg 
he haddnidied. After explanation Mr. Burke apologized, and Mr^ 
Sheridan proceeded. 

He said he had certainly concluded all he meant 
to say directly on the question ; but there was ano- 
ther point which he was confident it was in order to 
introduce, upon which, seeing the minister, for the 
firs^ time, in his place, he had wished to repeat his 
opinion. He was convinced, notwithstanding the 
gross and indiscriminate abuse thrown out against 
every human creature bearing the name of French- 
man, that there existed in that country a sincere dis* 
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position to listen to and respect the opinion of the 
British nation. He alluded to the situation of the 
King* now on his trial, and of his family. He was 
confident that the French nation wai» ill informed of 
the temper and feelings of the free, but generous' 
and humane, people of Great Britain, and that if 
they could be in any authentic manner apprised of 
what he in his soul and conscience believed to be 
the genuine impression of the public mind on the 
subject, namely, that there was not one man of any 
. description or party who did not deprecate, and wha 
would not deplore, the fate of those persecuted and 
unfortunate victims, should the apprehended catas- 
trophe take place, he was confident that such a con» 
viction might produce a considerable influence, he 
wished he could venture to say a successful effect, 
on the public mind in Paris, and throughout, Prance. 
Mr. Sheridan pressed shortly his reasons for think- 
ing thus, and said that among those whose hearts 
would be most revolted and disgusted by the unjust 
and inhuman act of cruelty he alluded to, he be- 
lieved would be found all those who had been fore* 
most in rejoicing at the destruction of the old des- 
potism of France, and who had eagerly hoped and 
expected that to whatever extremes as to principles 
of government a momentary enthusiasm might lead 
a people new to the light of liberty ; that however 
vnld their theories might be, yet there would, have 
appeared in the quiet, deliberate acts of their con- 
duct those inseparable characteristics of real liberty, 
and of true valor, justice, magnanimity, and mercy. 
He would not take upon him to give any opinion as 
to the manner in which the public sentiment of Eng- 
land might be expressed on this subject, but he was 
more and more convinced, from the latest intelli- 
gence from France, that the opportunity ought not 
to be neglected. 

Mr. Burke reprobated the towds justice, tnagnanimty^ and 
mercy, as appUed to France. • He observed, that the honarabk gen- 
tlemm who spoke last had, in some degree, reproached the house for 
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not Mng in ti^ secret of the eoMtusi' Wh^ k^ jnvtMf 4id bufo^ 
he wag net bound to knoWf what was the dispoeUion of the French 
ministen: nor was he (Mr. Burke) bound to know thai of the 
EugUA. The honorable gentleman had) in one part of his speech, 
recommended yigoro^OKertion^tf a war was to take plaee; and 



against^ he 9(nd, m another place, he was glad to And the 
was so small, as proved there were still hopes of peace. These two 
sentiments did not appear to hhn to tally wry well. He then came 
ta the fuestjo^ asutsaid, he dwuid have given his tote heartily for 
40fiOOm^f if that nun^ had been proposed: b^t he would not saj/i 
any thing against the mnkter, as he must best know the mmher th^ 
would be wanted, and therefore he should give his vote for what was 
mwproposed. His opinion was, that the disposition of the f\rench 
people was danaeraus to Europe. He knew nothing of the getUl»- 
n^enoftheph^&n^, he shauldleaoe them to thei^hes. JM as if 
the trench, he must again repeat, he could not rely, as the homorable 
gentleman who spoke lad desired, on the justice, the mggnanimtf, 
or the mercy of the French, particularly when they charged their 
King as a criminal for qgmces, for whkhthat bouse pHnda not call 
the meomest ituUvidual in the country to their bar tp ansiBDer. Thf. 
truth was, the King was in the custody of assassins, who were both 
his accusers and his judges, and his destruction was ir^/evitable. He 
then returned to the question, and observed, that if the number had 
heen 40,000 instead rf2Si,{)90, he should have given his vote more 
cteerfulfy. 

Mr. SJberidan rose and claimed the indulgence of 
the ho^se heyond the usual bounds of explanation. 
So perverse a misrepresentation c^ any member's 
8!peecfa, accompanied by such unwarrantable insinua^** 
tiioQs, hady peraaps, never been heard in that house- 
He would not attribute it to any ill purpose, or any 
iU motive, for he believed the right honorable mem- 
ber's ill temper had so run away with him, that he 
scarcely knew himself what be meant, or what he 

Mr. ISberidan, after explaining on other points, 
CQn<>laded with exculpating himself particularly 
from one accusation of Mr. Burke. He denied his 
having arraigned the vc^e of the majority dn Thurs- 
day, as being untrue to their trust; for he maintained, 
that he did not believe therms were two members iii 
the house who had voted on the grounds, or the arr 
guments, upon which be (Mr. Burke) had recom- 
tnended the war j or rather, on which he bad de- 
dared the war was actually begun. The minister 
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^nd the majori^ hii4 couseDted to a iiw of necessity 
and defence, toe object of which was ascertained ; 
^he honorable gentlen^an had insisted on a Tolunte^ 
cruss^e of Y^ngeancej^ of whioh no man could see the 
end. 
TheresobUions were read and agreed to* 

ADDRESS. 

Mr. Pitt stated $ame difficulties which htfeeared would occur di 
debating the address. 

Mr. Sheridan was rejoiced to see Mr. Fittspreap 
dily adopt the general idea. He recommended, 
however, the utmost caution and nicety in the man- 
ner of executing it, if our object wa^ only a general 
protest for the sake of posterity, as seemed to be the 
right honorable gentleman's principal motive, per- 
]iaps it matteped little how it was worded, but as he 
was actuated by a sincere hope that some actu^ 
good might result to the living objects of our c^m* 
mon apprehension; he coqqeiyed the nvinaer of 
touching the subject required the ciptQst temperate 
and acute attention, to do any good we must look 
sincerely to our purpose, and suppress our passions; 
'every thing like menace or insult to the people 
whose minds we wished to influence, must be 
avoided; it was a delicate subject, but when the 
question came he would speak out, and without 
reserve. 



Deqsm^br 31^ 

AUBN BILL. 



Mr. Shsriban proposed to exempt ladies from 
the restrictions of the bill; which, he said, would 
not defeat the object of it^ and woqld &fhew that th^ 
age of chivalry was not gone in this country^ what-* 
ever might have become of it any wheire else. 

Thcgmendmentwasnsgaiived* 
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Mr, Sheridan, supported ^y Mr. Baker, proposed 
to exempt all who were resident in the kingdom 
before January, 1799, as the suspicions on which 
the bill was founded, were not said to extend but t6 
those who had come into the kingdom since that 
period. 

To this it was answered, that aliens who had resided in the king'- 
J^ domfor some time, were the persons with whom aliens, coming into 
the kingdom wOk evil desigm, v^uld most naturally connect tkem- 
selves. 

The report was received, and orderedto be taken into condderation 
on the following day. 



Jancary 4, 1793. 
ROYAIi BURGHS IN SCOTI-AND. 

Mr. Sheriban gave notice, that immediately 
after the recess, he would make a motion relative 
to the reform of the royal burghs of. Scotland^. 
As the subject was of a most serious nature, he 
wished Mr. Dundas to give as much attention to it 
as possible during the holidays. 

Mr. Pitt wished to know how soon after the recess the motion 
would be made. 

Mr. Sheridan replied, within a week certainly. 



January 31. 
HIS majesty's message. 

Mr. Pitt moved, •* that the consideration of His Majesty's mes- 
sage should be adjourned till to-morrow.*' Mr, Grey moved an 
amendment to insert '* Monday," instead of, the. word " to-morrow." 

Mr, Sheridan allowed that there was one 
point in which all agreed, that no measures ought 
to be adopted without mature and deep consider- 
ation. That to-morrow would allow sufficient 
time for such consideration, he felt very much in- 
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clined to doubt. Mr. Pitt, however, had not an^ 
swered those observations made by Mr. Gi^ey^ with 
respect to the necessity of further information ; and 
indeed from a cursory view of those documents 
laid before the house, he conceived they contra- 
dieted what were asserted to be notorious facts. 
The question which the house had a right to ieisk; 
was, whether the papers in the possession of the 
members justified the possible case of a war? 
Indeed it could not be dfenied that a complete and 
ample communication of ievery particular ought to 
be given to the country, in order to convince the 
people, if a war should take place, that such a cala- 
mity could not be averted. With respect to the 
chasm stated by Mr. Grey, it was rather extraordi- 
nary that notice had been taken in Mr. Brissot*s 
report of the amicable communication that had 
existed between the executive counsel of Prance 
Imd this country, at the very period in which the 
chasm occurred. Another material circumstance 
was, that the house was totally in the dark, with 
respect to the opening of the Scheldt. 

^ Mr. Omfs amendment was negatived: the original motim was 
SnueguenUy carried. 



February l. 
SEDITION. 



Mr. Sheridan rose to give notice of a motion 
on a subject to which he meant to call the attention 
of the house on Friday next ; namely, the sedition 
and seditious practices at present existing in this 
kingdom, and what ought to be the conduct of the 
house on that subject. ' 
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MOTION BY MR. GESY, FOR PAPERS R^CfilVED 
PROM AGENTS OP THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that when the right bo^ 
norable gentleman (Mr. Pitt,) said he had avoided 
going into a discussion on the contents of the p^- 
perst he meant to insinuate that his honorable friend 
(Mr. Grey) had gone into collateral matters, not 
Ai^cessarily connected with arguments, merely for 
^e production of papers ; but the insinuation wa3 
unfounded ; for his honorable friend had not uttered 
s^ single sentence which was not closely connected 
with the object of his motions. The right honor* 
^ble gentleman's refusal yesterday to say as much 
as he did that day, or to give any answer or ^Xr 
planation at all, could be ascribed only to miniate^ 
rial arrogance. It was, however, some consolation 
to his honorable friend, that he was not the only 
person to whom the right honorable gentleman was 
90 insultingly reserved ; for it would appear he had 
concealed even from lus colleague (Mr. Secretary 
Dundas^ the circumstances of the conferences which 
he this day he allowed he had had with an unautho- 
rised agent of France ; for that right honorable col- 
league had, on a former day, declared, in lang^ge 
astonishingly perspicuous, *^ That he did not believe 
it was compatible with his belief that any thing 
more had passed between the French government 
and His Majesty's ministers, than what passed 
thrpugh the hands pf Mons. Chauvelin. 



Fbbi^uabt II. 

EXPORTATION OP GRAIN TO PRANCE. 

Mqjar Maitland moved, ** That there he Imd before the houai 
topUs of all orders given, on the part of our sovemment,for stop- 
mg the exportation ^gram to France, mu the month of October^ 
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Mr. Pitt si^, that if the hmrabh gmtlmm thimghf he e^M 
prove that what had been done hy Hi8mqfe8ty*8 mimtere toward^ 
Eranett fairfy provoked the aggrtmon againit thU country ^ he 
might brit^ the eukfect forward; hat he eabmUted to the hmm 
m^her thie tpae the time for that fH/rpoee ; and he mdnmtted aka to 
ilu ho^orahk gentleman, whether he th0^ght thatt after the hot^ 
had received a message from His Mqfesty, it was fair to ask it to 
eome to a cenchuUm against a fact stated, in that message, before the 
heme shetUd take the meseage UselJ into consideration. If the ho^ 
mrable genthMn coiifd j^reae any thing thai would lead the ho^se 
to a conelusum that there had not been such an agmssiqn, the day 
on which the message was to be debated would be tne proper one for 
thai purpose, and the house would have the advantage then of hsan^ 
ie^g the arguments qf the honorable gentleman i^n^mi smuly the 
hme could not nom proceed to the cosmder^tion of a point whieh 
belonged so immediately to the message from the throne, and the 
discussion to which that would lead, mun wider the consideration of 
thai house, 

Mr. Shsrtdan s^id, tl)e rig^ht honorable gentlf^- 
inftn did not seem to cqinprehepd what the objeot 
waS| which hi9 honorable Iriend had in vi^w by bin 
motion j he did not now call upon the bousi^ to 
allege any thin^, or to come to apy concllusioQj 
it bad for its object only th^ ascertaining of i^ fact^ 
previous to the discussion of 11 is Majesty *9 ine^r 
siage ; s^nd which would be material in that dii^cijiQh 
sion either one way or th^ otber^ If tb^y were tQld 
that 110 ships bad been stopped* as bad boen a}* 
leged. they would be ^ati^siled; because tb^re 
would be an end of ^hat part of the question. But. 
surely the minister coiulW npt caU ou tb^ bouse U> 
vote for an addr^s, or to vpte ^iiy tbingi without 
information on the subject. He did not know what 
sort of an address the minister intended to propose 
to-morrow, but the probability was, that it would 
be what addresses in general are, a mere echo of 
the speech : if so, the house would be called upon 
to declare, that there has been an unprovoked ag- 
gression on the part of the French towards this 
country, and that they have, on gi'oundless pre- 
tences, taken measures of hostility against us. 
How was the house to know all this, unless the 
necessary previous iBforaiatioa was granted? There 
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had been a rumor that a treaty had been concluded 
between the Emperor of Grermany and this country; 
tins was a material point to the discussion of the 
subject to which the attention of the house was to 
be called; and, therefore, he desired to know 
whether that was true, in order that he might be 
the more able to form an opinion for himself, 
whether these pretences, which were called ground- 
less, were, in iair reasoning, to be deemed ground* 
less — surely the house would not pronounce them 
so, before they had any evidence of any kind upon 
file subject. If the minister said ** there is no such 
treaty," he should be satisfied upon that point. 
If there was a treaty, then he would say that the 
house, before they voted the pretences of the French 
grroundless, should see that treaty. It was said 
the French had proceeded against us without the 
smallest provocation. Now this could never be 
known by the house,* unless they were fairly in- 
formed whether the ships alluded to by his honor- 
able friend, had or had not been stopped under 
the circumstances he had mentioned ; it the ships 
had not been stopped, he should think himself bound 
to vote for that part of the address; but if they had 
no evidence, they should not surely be so servile as 
to vote for what they had had no means of ascer- 
taining to be true; he should, for these reasons, 
hope that the ministers would reconsider the matter, 
and give some information to the house. 

l%e nuftioB was afterwards withdrawn. 



February 12. 

ADDRESS ON THIS WAR WITH I'RANCE. 

' Mr. Pitt numd that an humbk address be presented to His Ma- 
jesti/, to return His Mqfestjf the thanks of this house for his most 
gracious message, informing us» that the assembly, now exercising 
the powers of government in France, have, without previous notice, 
directed acts y hostiiUty to be conmitted against the persons and 
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J of Bis MtQesty'B sulfjects, in breads o/* ike law of noHtmSt 
Iff the most positive stipulations of treaty ; and ham once, on ffie 
most groundless pretences^ actually declared war against His Ma- 
jesty and the united provinces. To assure His Majesty thaf^, under 
the drcwMtances of this wanton and unprovoked dggressien, we most 
gratefvjLly acknowledge His MoQcsty^s care and vigiltmce in taking 
the necessary steps for maintaining the honor of his crown, and vtn- 
dicating the rights of his people; that His Majesty may rely on 
the firm and effectual support of the representatives of a brave and 
loyal people, in the prosecution of a Just and necessary war, and t» 
endeavoring, under the blessing of providence, to oppose an effectual 
barrier to the further progress tf a system, which strikes at the 
security and peace of all independent nations, and is pursued in open 
defiance of every principle of moderation, good faith, humanity, and 
justice. 

That in a cause of such general concern, it must afford us great 
satisfaction to learn that t& Majesty has every reason to hope for 
the cordial co-operation of those powers who are united with His 
Majesty, by the ties of alliance, or who feel an interest in preventing 
the extension of anarchy and confusion, and in contributing to the 
security and tranfuUlUy of Europe* 

That we ar^ persuaded, that whatever His Majesty's faithful 
subjects must consider as most dear and sacred, the stability of our 
happy constitution, the security and honor of ifis Mqfesty*s crown, 
and the preservation of our laws, our liberty, and our religion, are 
alf involved in the issue of the present contest ; and that our steal and 
exertions shall be pr&portionea to the importance of the conjunctureg 
and to the magnitude and value of the objects for which we hope to 
contend. 

Mr Fox moved an amendment to the following purport: — 
** We learn with the utmost concern, that the ^assembly who now 
exercise the powers of government in France, have directed the com^^ 
mission of acts of hostility against the, persons and property ofyokr 
Majedy's subjects, and that they have since actually declared, war 
against your Majesty and the united provinces ; we humbly beg 
leave to assure your Majesty, that your Mqjesiy*sfaithfiil commons 
will exert themselves with the utmost zeal in the maintenance of the 
honor of your Majesty's crown, the vindic^ion of the rights of your 
people, and nothing shall be wanting on our part, that can contri- 
oute to that firm and effectual support, which your Mt^esty has so 
much reason to expect firom a brave and loyal people, in falling . 
every hostile attempt against this country, ana in such other exer* 
tions as may be necessary to induce France to consent to such terms 
of pacification, as may be consistent with the honor of your M(^esty*s 
crown, the security of your allies, and the interests of your 
people.'* 

Mr. Shertd AN began with saying; that in one 
circumstance alone in the present debate, he felt 
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himself actuated by feelings tod motives sitnilttf to 
those professed by the honorable member (Mr. 
Burke). The honorable gentleman had declared 
that he did not lipeak to support the Ministery fyt 
his case had been so perfectly made out by himself 
that it needed no support ; bat that he rose solely 
to repel the insinuations and charges of his right 
hotiorable friend (Mr. Fox), so he could sincerely 
declare that he had no thoughts of attempting M 
^iVe additional weight to the arguments by Which 
his right honorable friend had, in his judgment, re- 
futed those of the Minister. He was provoked to 
rise sdlely by the insinuations &nd charges of the last 
speaker a^a'mst his right honorable friend. Never 
had he bclbre indulged himself in such a latitude of 
tttigoverned bitterness and spleen, towards the man 
he still occasionally professed so much to respect. 

^ &is ridicule of the smallnesS of the number of 
friends, left to the object of his persecution, ill be^ 
came him of all mankind; but, he trusted, that 

i however sthall that number was, there ever would 
be found among them, nien not afraid upon such a 
subject to oppose truth and temper, to passion and 
declamation, however eloquently urged, or however 
clamorously applauded. 

They were rtyled by the honorable gentleman a 
fdiolanic, aud be styled the amendment of his right 
nohorable friend a stratagem to keep this phalanx 
together, who had been otherwise, it seems, eBdea* 

V Turing to make up for the smallness of their numbers 
by the contrariety of their opinions ; an odd descrip^^ 
tion of a phalanx ; no, he would never have g^ven 
them that appellation, if he had not known the con- 
trary of this to be the truth. He knew well their 
title to the character he had given them, and that a 
phalanx, whatever its extent, must consist of a, 
united band, acting in a body, animated by one 
soul, and pursuing its object with identity of spirit, 
and unity of effort. His right honorable friend's 
purpose then, in this amendment, must have been. 



IMI he bad tstftted it Mmself, to recondk those A\^ 
fefences of opifiibn in otiier quarters to which b^ 
hud eiitplreslily alluded^ and not those which existed 
jM> where but in the imagination of the man Who h« 
believed had at least exhausted all power of split-' ' 
titi^ of dividing farther. Biit what suggertra to 
hitia it must be a stratagem of his right honorable 
frietid^s ? Was he a man pf one to stratagems ? At 
any other time he would trust to his candor even 
for an answer—for if ever there was a man who dis- ' 
dained rtrMagems by nature, Who knew how to 
distinguish between craft and wisdom, between 
^fookedness and policy, who loved the straight path, 
and sometimes even without looking to the encf, be^- 
Muse it was straight, it was the very person whom 
he now arraigns mr craft and trick. 

The next object of his sarcasm was, his right 
honorable friend's complaining of being so often 
misrepresented — " Pity, * says the honorable mem-^ 
ber, ** that a gentleman who expresses himself so' 
elearly, and who repeats so much, should be so liable^ 
to be misapprehended." A pity, certainly, but not'; 
much to be wondered at, when misapprehension was 
wilful, and misrepresentation useful. The honor- j 
able member had only mistaken his own facility in , 
perverting, for his antagonist's difficulty in explain**^ 
ing. But another ffrievance was, that, however 
misunderstood in that house, these same same 
speeches were detailed with great distinctness and 
eare in the public prints^ while those of an honorable 
friend near him (Mr. Windham) were, as he de- 
clared, perfectly mangled and mistrepresented."-^ 
There was no stratagem to be sure in this inilt^ 
nuation, but was there much caudor in it? Did 
any one living know better than he who made the 
insinuation, that nothing could exceed the careless*' 
ness of his honorable friend (Mr. Fox) to the repre- 
sentation of his speeches out of doof s ? He believed 
he had never seen, touched, revised, or printed, a 
aingle line he had spoken in parliament in his life^ 
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or caused it to be done for bim. If either friends 
or judicious editors were the more, attentive to the 
task, he thought they did credit to themselves, and 
an important service to the public, at large : not less 
candid was it to insinuate a purposed misrepre* 
sentation of another member's (Mr. Windham) 
speeches. He claimed as long and as intimate a 
friendship with that gentleman as the right honor- 
able member who appeared so tremblingly alive for 
bis fame ; be thought equally high of him in many 
respects; but he must in the frankness of friendship 
take the liberty of saying, that though no man had 
more information to ground argument upon, more 
wit to adorn that argument, or logic to support it ; 
yet that the faculty, which had been rather sneered 
at in his right honorable friend, namely, that of ren- 
dering himself perfectly perspicuous and intelligible 
to every capacity, was not the distinguished charac- 
teristic of that gentleman's eloquence. He was apt 
sometimes to spin a little too fine ; and, therefore, it 
was possible, without any corrupt partiality on the 
part of the reporters of the debates, that his right 
nonorable friend's (Mr. Fox) speeches might be 
given with a superior degree of perspicuity. 

He now proceeded to discuss Mr. Burke's other: 
attacks on Mr. Fox; he was charged with a dere- 
liction of principle in having that day omitted to 
express his apprehension of the encrease of French 
power, be the French government what it may j 
certainly Mr. Fox had not said one word upon 
that subject in his speech that day, but had he. 
Hot in every one of bis previous speeches in this 
session distinctly and most forcibly avowed and 
urged his sentiments dn that head ? How pleasant 
to observe a gentleman, who begins his speech with 
taunting his right honorable friend for repeating 
things too often, reproach him in the next sentence 
for avoiding* a repetition the most unnecessary he 
could have fallen into ! But if the reproach was 
on that ground extraordinary, it was still more ex« 
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traordinary that the general observation itself should 
<;ome from the quarter from which it proceeded ! A 
dread of France it seemed ought to be a fundamental 
principle in the mind of a British statesman ; no 
alteration in her government can change this prin- 
ciple, or ought to suspend this apprehension, and 
who was the gentleman so tenacious of this creed ? 
The only man in all England who had held the di'- 
rectly contrary doctrine ; had he or could we have 
forgot that in his very first contemptuous revilings 
at their revolution, only in the last session of par- 
liament, he had expressly scorned and insulted them 
as a nation extinguished for ever, and to be feared, 
no more, and all in consequence of the change in her 
government; that he described the country as a 
gap and chasm in Europe. Their principles had 
done more^ said he, than a thousand fields like Blen- 
heim or Ramillies could have effected against them; 
had they even got power by their crimes, like the 
usurpation of Cromwell, he could have respected or 
feared them at least, but they were blotted out of 
the European map of power for ever! And the 
historian had only to record " Gallos olim hello 
Jloriusse'' — yet this very gentleman, said Mr. Sheri- 
dan, having last year expressed all this with as much 
heat as he had this year expressed the contrary sen- 
timent, arraigns my right honorable friend for hav- 
ing omitted to re-echo for a single hour his unal- 
terable apprehensions of the power of France, be 
the changes of its government what they may. 

It was still more curious to observe the manner of 
attempting to charge this circumstance on his right 
honorable friend. A book was produced, and he 
was proceeding to read a former speech of his (Mr. 
Fox's), as if he had ever once retracted his opinion 
on this subject. When' the Speaker called him to 
order, the honorable gentleman did not seem to take 
the interruption kindly, though certainly he ought 
to have been gmteful for it ; for never, sure, M^as 
man, who had a greater interest in discouraging the 
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practice of contrasting the past and present speeches, 
principles, and professions of any public mail. Was 
the honorable gentleman ready to invite such a dis« 
cussion respecting himself? If he were, and his 
consistency could be matter of regular question in 
that house, he did not scruple to assert that there 
was scarcely an iota of his new principles to which 
there was not a recorded contradiction in his former 
professions. Let a set of his works be produced, 
one member might read, paragraph by paragraph, 
his present doctrines, ana another should refute 
every syllable of them out of the preceding ones j 
it was a consolation to those who differed n'oni his 
new principles to know where to resort for the best 
antidote to them. 

His next accusation against the mover of the 
amendment was, that he should have put the ques- 
tion on so mean an issue, as whether the actual 
hostile overt-acts committed by France, had been 
sufficiently explained and disowned to this country. 
This it seemed was contemptible ; it was a war 
against the principles of the French government we 
were to engage in, and not on account of their 
petty aggressions against us ; and, therefore, it fol- 
lowed, that it was to be a war to exterminate either 
them or their principles* The doctrine he thought 
both wild and detestable; but, admitting that it 
was right, the honorable gentleman must yet extend 
his scorn and his rebuke to the Minister, as well as 
to Mr. Fox ; for though they differed in their con- 
clusion, they had discussed the grounds of the war 
precisely on the same principle and footing* The 
honorable gentleman (Mr. Burke) differed equally 
from both, or more rather from the Minister, with 
respect to the professed motives and objects of the 
war, than from those who opposed the war. In 
this view he thought it most unmanly and unwar- 
ranted in the Minister to sit still and listen to these 
inflammatory rants, and even to cheer the war song 
of this honorable gentleman. 
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iEre ciere viros martemque accendere cantu. 

ViEG. 

when at the same moment he knew, and had even 
just declared, that the war was undertaken upon 
principles, and for purposes diametrically opposite 
to those upon which he suffered the house to be 
heated and misled by a spirit of vengeance and 
quixotism, which it was his duty to oppose and re- 
strain. 

With the same persevering purpose of inflaming 
and misleading, the honorable gentleman had read 
so much fron) the cruel and unjust proceedings 
against the late unfortunate monarch, and from 
various other French publications* This habit of 
picking out all the hot, wrong-iieaded, and disgust- 
mg things, said or written by individuals in France, 
would never be so constantly resorted to for a fair 
purpose. The compilation on this principle^ avowed 
by the Treasury, and so often quoted by the honor- 
able member, was an unworthy expedient, parti- 
cularly as it had been done at a time when we 
still professed our hope and desire for peace.-^ 
What, if a conduct like this had been pursued in 
France? If, when the convention came to deli- 
berate on war and peace, and to decide on the pro- 
vocations alleged to have been given by our govern- 
ment, pamphlets had been given to the members at 
the door of the convention, containing extracts from 
all the various speeches of that right honorable gen- 
tleman since the first revolution — containing, in ap- 
pearance, every thing that the scorn of pride, the 
frenzy of passion, and the bitterness of malice could 
have urged against them, from the very outset; and 
assuihing the applause of his hearers to be the will 
of the government, and to speak the Voice of the^ 
people ?. If to these had been added every furious 
and indecent paragraph that had appeared in our 
publications, and especially in prints connected with 
administration, what would have been our opinion 
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of such a proceeding at such, a time? And what 
our indignation, if we learned that this had not been 
a work hatched in the dens and caverns of sayage 
murderers and foes to peace ; but that it had been' 
produced under the direction of the executive coun- 
cil itself, and at the very moment that they were 
professing their desire of avoiding hostilities with 
us, and of pi^omoting a good understanding? The 
honorable member would have been among the first 
to have quoted such a conduct in them as a new 
proof of mean hypocrisy and determined malice. 

, The address and toasts of an idle dinner of English 
and dthers, at White's, in Paris, was the next sub- 
ject of the honorable member's alarm and invective. 
And to aggravate the horror of this meeting, the 
house was assured, that at it were drank the healths 
of Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan. The insinuation 
was scarcely worth noticing, nor should he have 
adverted to it, but just to shew how well entitled 
the honorable gentleman was, to the credit he 
claimed for the accuracy of his facts and informa- , 
tion. This anecdote wanted only one little ingre- 
dient to produce possibly some effect, namely, met. " 
The truth was, that neither his nor Mr. Fox's health 
were drank at that meeting ; and it was a little un- 
lucky that the honorable gentleman, who ransacked 
every corner of every French paper for any thing 
that would make for his purpose, should have over- 
looked a formal contradiction of such toasts having 
been given, inserted by authority in the Patriots 
Francois ; and it, was the more unlucky, as the 
purpose of bringing forward this important anec- 
dote, was evidently to insinuate that they were in 
Paris at least considered as republicans ; while the 
actual reason given* for not drinking their healths 
was, that, though friends to the reform of abuses, 
they were considered as expressly against all idea 
of revolution in England, and known to be attached 
to the form of the existing constitution. 
The next specimen of the honorable member*s 
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extreme nicety with respect to facts, was the maii«^ 
ner in which he proved the enormous ambition of 
Franice, by the convention's having adopted a pro- 
position of the Minister of Justice (Danton), that 
the future boundaries should be the Rhine, the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the ocean; and great stress was 
laid upon this proposal having been madB by a per- 
son of such rank in the state* Now for the fact— 
Danton was not the minister of justice, and the pro- 
position was not adopted by the convention. The 
right honorable gentleman might have recollected, 
that if Danton had been minister of justice, he could 
not have been a member of the convention ; and he 
ought also to have known, that the proposition, so 
far from having been adopted, was scarcely attended 
to. But the ambition of France, and her aggres- 
sions against this country, were not, according to 
the honorable member, the only causes of war. — 
Religion demanded that we should avenge her cause. 
Atheism was avowed and professed in France. As 
an argument to the feelings and passions of men, 
Mr. Sheridan said, that the honorable member had 
great advantages in dwelling on this topic ; because 
it was a subject upon which those who disliked every 
thin^ that had the air of cant and profession on the 
one hand, or of indifference on the other, found it 
awkward to meddle with. Establishments, test^, 
and matters of that nature, were proper objects of 
political discussion in that house; but not general 
charges of Deism or Atheism, as pressed to their 
consideration by the honorable gentleman ; thus far 
he would say, and it was an opinion he had never 
changed or concealed, that although no man can 
command his conviction, he had ever considered a 
deliberate disposition to make proselytes in infidelity 
as an unaccountable depravity of heart. Whoever 
attempted to pluck the belief or the prejudice on 
this subject, style it which he would, from the bosom 
of one man, woman^ or child, committed a brutal 
outrage, the motive for wliich he had never been 
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able to trace or eoncieiye. Bat on what ground was 
all this infidelity and atheism to be laid to the ac^^ 
count of the revolution? The phik>sophers had.cor- 
rupted and perverted the minds of the people ; but 
•when did the precepts or perversions of philosophy 
ever beg^n their effect on, the root of the tree, ana 
afterwards rise to the towering branches ? Were the 
common and ignorant people ever the first disciples 
of philosophy, and did they make proselytes of the 
higner and more enlightened orders? He con- 
tended, that the general atheism of France was, in 
the first place^ no honor to the exertions of the higher 
orders of the clergy against the philosophers ; and, 
in the next place, that it was notorious that all the 
men and women of rank and fashion in France, in- 
cluding possibly all the present emigrant nobility, 
whose piety the honorable gentleman seemed to con- 
trast with republican infidelity, were the genuine 
and zealous followers of Voltaire and Rousseau ; and 
if the lower orders had been afterwards perverted, 
it was by their precept and example. The atheism, 
therefore, of the new system, as opposed to the piety 
of the old, was one of the weakest arguments he had 
yet heard in favor of this mad political and religious 
crusade. 

Mr. Sheridan now adverted to Mr. Burke's re-* 
gret, that we had not already formed an alliance 
with the Emperor, and to Mr. Dundas's declaration, 
that he hoped that we should ally with every power 
in Europe against the French ; this appeared to him 
to contradict Mr. Pitt's declaration, and it was the 
most unpleasant intelligence that he had heard that 
day. > If we made such alliances, our principles and 
our purposes would soon become the same ; we took 
the field against the excesses and licentiousness of 
liberty, they against liberty itself. The effect of a 
real co-operation would be a more fatal revolution 
than even prejudice could paint that of France-^-^ 
revolution in the political morals of England, and 
in consequence, the downfal of that freedom which 
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wiBus the true foandation of the power, the prosperity, 
and the glory of the British nation. Sooner than 
entwine ourselves in sach alliances, and pledge the 
treasure ^nd blood of the country to such purposes, 
he had almost said, he had rather see England fighl 
France single-handed. He feared the enemy less 
than our allies. He disliked the cause of war, but 
abhorred the company we were to fight in still more. 
He had a claim to call on the right honorable gen- 
tleman to join him in these principles : who were 
these allies, and what had been their conduct ? Had 
he (Mr. Burke) forgot his character of the Polish 
revolution ? " That glorious event had bettered the 
condition of every man there, from the prince to the 
peasant, which had rescued millions, not from politi- 
cal slavery, but from actual chains, and even per- 
sonal bondage.**— -Who had marred this lovely pros- 
pect, and massacred the fairest offspring of virtue, 
truth, and valour ? Who had hypocritically first ap- 
proved the revolution and its purposes, and had now 
marched troops to stifle the groans of those who 
dared even to murmur at its destruction ? These 
allies, these chosen associates and bosom counsellors 
in the future efforts of this deluded nation. Could 
the right honorable gentleman palliate these things ? 
No. But had he ever arraigned them ? Why had ' 
he never come to brandish in that house a Russian 
dagger, red in the heart's blood of the free constitu- ; 
tion of Poland ? No; not a word, not a sigh, not an . 
ejaculation for the destruction of all he had held up 
to the world as a model for reverence and imita- 
tion! In his heart is a record of brass for every 
error and excess of liberty, but on his tongue is a 
sponge to blot out the foulest crimes and blackest 
treacheries of despotism. 

Mr. Sheridan next argued on an observation of an 
honorable 'member's (Mr. Percy Windham), who 
had said, that we refused to make any allowance for 
the novelty of the situation in which France stood 
after the destruction of its old arbitrary govern- 
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merit. This Mr. Sheridan pressed vefjr forcibly j 
insisting that it was a mean and narrow way of 
viewing the subject, to ascribe the various outrages 
in France to any other cause than this unalterable 
truth, that a despotic government degrades and de- 
praves human nature, and renders its subjects, on 
the first recovery of their rights, unfit for the exer- 
cise of them. But. was the inference to be, that 
those who had been long slaves, ought therefore to 
remain so for ever, because, in the first wildness and 
strangeness of liberty, they would probably dash 
their broken chains almost to the present injury of 
themselves, and of all those who were near them? 
No J the lesson ought to be a tenfold horror of the 
despotism, which had so profaned and changed the 
nature of social men; and a more jealous apprehen- 
sion of withholding rights and liberty from our fel- 
low-creatures; because, in so doing, we risqued and 
became responsible for the bitter consequences : for, 
: after all, no precautions of fraud or of craft, can 
. suppress or alter this eternal truth, that liberty is 
the birth-right of man, and whatever oppose, his pos- 
session is a sacrilegious usurpation. Mr. Sheridan 
concluded with adverting to the evident intention of 
the minister to render unanimity impossible,^ but 
said Ke should never retract his former declaration ; 
that the war once entered into, he should look to no- 
thing but the defence of the country and its in- 
terests, and therefore give it a sincere and steady 
support. 

Mr, Fox's amendment was negatived, and the addre$s carried 
tvithout a division. 



February 18. 

MU. rOX*S HESOLtJTIONS AGAINST THE WAR 
WITH FRANCE. 

Mr, Fox moved the folloming resolutions: — 
•* That it is not for the honour <w interest of Great Britain to 
tnake war upon France on account of the internal circumstances ef 



that cmntry, far the purpose either of suppressing or punishing any 
opinions and principles, however pernicious in their tendency/, which 
may prevail there, or of establishing among the French people any 
particular form of government /' 

" That the particular complaints which have been stated against 
the conduct of the French government, are not of a nature to justify 
war in the first instance, unthout having attempted to obtain redresi 
by negociation ;*' 

*• That it appears to this house, that in the late negociation be- 
tween His Majesty's ministers and the agents of the French govern- 
meat, the said ministers did not take such measures as were likely to 
procure redress; witltout a rupture, for the grievances of which they 
complained: and particularly that they never stated distinctly to the 
French government, any terms and conditions, the accession to which, 
an the part of France, would induce His Majesty to persevere in a 
system of neutrality ^ 

** That it does not appear that the security of Europe, and the 
rights of independent nations, which have been stated as grounds of 
war against France, have been attended to by His Majesty^ s minis- 
ters in the case of Poland, in the invasion of which unhappy country, 
both in the last year, and more recently^ the most open contempt of 
the law of nations, and the most unjustifiable spirit of aggrandize^ 
ment has been manifested, without having produced, as fear as 
appears to this house, any remonstrance ffom His majesty's 
ministers f 

** That it is the duty of His Majesty's ministers, in the present 
crisis, to advise His MajeHy against entering into engagements 
which may prevent Great Britain from making a separate peace, 
whenever the interests of His Majesty and his people may render such 
. a measure advisable, or which may countenance an opinion in Eu- 
rope, that His Majesty is acting in concert with other powers for the 
unjustifiable purpose of compelling the people of France to submit to 
a form of government not approved by that nation.** 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he was not surprise/i 
at the clamorous demand of the question, at the com- 
mencement of the speech of the honorable gentle- 
man (Mr. Windham) who had spoken last. When 
his right honorable friend who had moved the ques- 
tion, had availed himself of his privilege of reply, it 
was to be supposed the debate was finished, and it 
was neither consistent with usage, nor fair and can- 
did in the honorable gentleman, to attempt to say 
any thing more. Their friends, he must confess, 
treated them with a sort of French fraternity, and 
did them more real injury than their open enemies. 
The question, which the honorable gentleman had 
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represented to be speculative and abs^iract, particii* 
larly applied to the present situation of the French. 
I As to the right of the country to ipterfere in the in- 
ternal government of another, upon the principle of 
pure benevolence, it would be found to be a doc- 
trine, perhaps more specious in theory than safe in 
-{" practice. He understood, however, that it was ad- 
mitted by the best Writers, that no such right ex* 
isted ; but let us look to the consequences of this 

i)rinciple of pure benevolence. From pure benevo- 
ence the Empress of Russia interfered in the inter- 
nal affairs of Poland. From the same consideration 
the King of Prussia had possessed himself of Dant- 
zic and Thorn. It was pure benevolence which 
induced the Spaniards to commit all those cruelties 
which had disgraced their establishments in the new 
world. Were such a right of one government to 
interfere in the affairs of another admitted, it would 
be impossible to draw any line, or to fix its precise 
limits : but the honorable gentleman, while he so 
much reprobated French principles, seemed to have 
adopted their conclusions, and was now exactly de- 
^ fenaing that line of conduct which the French had 

froposed by their decree of the 19th of November, 
n justifying, on a former occasion, the riots of Bir- 
mingham, he had adopted the reasoning of Rober- 
spierre, when he vindicated the massacres of the 2d 
September — that the persons who had suffered, had 
indeed done no mischief, but that had they not been 
crushed, they might have become extremely dange- 
rous. It was not because they considered a.negocia- 
tion as useless, that certain gentlemen who supported 
the minister, had disapproved of treating at all with 
France, but because they considered France as not 
negociable. Ministers, in what they had said of a 
proposed conference between General Dumourier 
and Lord Auckland, had stated that it was perfectly 
consistent to treat with a general in time of war. So 
then we were to go to war for the sole purpose of 
making an opening for negociation. 
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7%e htnue dindedan the prmme ptestian^ moved hy Mr. Jenkm- 
ton ; a^es 270 ; noes 44 ; nu^ority against Mr. Foafs motion 226. 



February 20. 



NOTTINGHAM PETITION FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. 

Mr. R, Smithread a petition signed by about 2,500 inhabitants of 
the town of Nottingham, stating, among other things, that as the 
constitution now stands with respect to representation in parliament, 
the country is amused with the name of a representation oj the people, 
when the reality is gone ; that the risht of election had passed away 
from the people almost together ; ana that thereby the confidence of 
the people with respect to parliament was weakene:(, if not destroyea. 
The pdition, therefore, prayed the house to consider of the proper 
mode to effectuate a reform in parliament, and suggested, as one part 
of a general plan of reform, that the right of election should be in 
profMrtion to the number of adult males in the kingdom. On the 
qu^ion being put for bringing up the petition, ^ 

Mr. Pitt opposed it. — The petition, he said, contained exjnressicnB 
$0 disrespectful to the house, and so irreverent to the constitution, that 
it appeared to him impossible that the house, consistently either with 
dignity or propriety, could allow the petition to be brought up in its 
present form, though he would not certainly think it right to r^use 
receiving any petition, whatever might be the object of its prayer, tf 
expressed in proper and respectful terms. 

Mr. Sheridan, after remarking that nothing 
was so likely to produce ill temper in certain gentle- 
men as referring to the principles they had formerly 
maintained^ hoped the house would not imitate the 
example of those gentlemen. If they wished to be 
treated with respect by their constituents, their true 
course was to treat their constituents with respect. 
An honorable gentleman (Mr. Burke) had observed, 
that a society lately instituted for the avowed pur- 
pose of obtaining a parliamentary reform, was, as 
ne trusted, come to the conclusion of its labours, as 
he had heard nothing of it for some time past. He 
could assure the honorable gentleman, that the so- 
ciety alluded to (the Friends of the People) was 
neither dead nor sleeping, but in the full vigor of 
activity. He (Mr. Burke) who opposed bringing 
up the petition, did not seem to have the same ideas 
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of virtual representation he had professed and pub- 
lished formerly. Having* got on the subject of 
scraps, he would treat the gentleman who opposed 
bringing up the petition, with another scrap. On a 
former occasion, referring to the borough of Old 
Sarum, it had been said, that its streetis were now 
only to be distinguished by the different colours of 
the corn that grew on the soil which it once occu- 

J>ied ; and that its only manufacture was the manu- 
iacture of members of parliament. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, a publication was laid before the 
crown lawyers as treason ; they answered, it was 
not treason, but felony, for its contents were all 
stolen from other publications. Just so it was with 
the petition ; its contents were all stolen from the 
declarations and speeches by which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had originally courted popularity. 
It was hard, indeed, if expressions that had been 
applauded when spoken in the house of commons 
were to be deemed inadmissible when adopted by 
the constituents of the house of commons. He re- 
ferred to the strong language of the petition of the 
city of London, on the famous case of the Middle- 
sex election, said, that His Majesty's present minis- 
ter had given the model of associations for parlia- 
mentary reform, as it could make no difference whe- 
ther resolutions were dated from the Thatched 
House, or from the Free Masons' Tavern ; and con«^ 
duded with supporting the petition's being brought 
up. 

The house divided ; for receiving the petition 21 ; agdnst it 1 09. 



February 25. 
SEDITION. 



Mr. Shekidax reminded the house that some 
time ago he had given notice of his intention to 
make a motion on the subject of the sedition or se- 
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ditioas practices said to have been then existing in 
this country. Since that time, he observed, several 
circumstances had occurred, which had induced him 
to postpone his motion from day to day. Since the 
date of this notice, war had actually broke out, and 
it did not appear to him proper to interrupt the im- 
portant debates upon that great question, by the in- 
troduction of any other of comparatively less im-' 
portance. But this had not been his only motive 
for delay ; several prosecutions had been commenced 
on account of the seditious practices, to which his 
motion was to refer ; and he had been of opinion, 
that pending these prosecutions, he ought not to 
bring forward any proposition on the subject. At 
present, these causes of delay either no longer ex- 
isted, or were on the point of being removed ; the 
house had definitively decided upon the question of 
war ; and as to the prosecutions, many of them had 
been brought to a conclusion, and the remainder, he 
presumed, would be disposed of in the course of the 
present week ; he therefore thought that he might 
now, without farther delay, fix the day on which he 
meant to make his motion : he gave notice, there- 
fore, that he would make it on Monday next. He 
begged leave beforehand to request that gentlemen 
would come prepared to discuss with temper the 
question which he should propose ; and he was con- 
fident that if they would display as much temper on 
the occasion as he should, there could be little doubt 
but they would agree with him in the. conclusions 
which he should draw from the facts and arguments 
which be should state to them on that day. 

Mr, Dundas rose merely to mmtion that he himself had fixed upon 
Monday next, and had aommunicated his intention on thai suifect 
to many membeTs^far taking into consideration the report of the re* 
solutions which he should have the honor to move this evening in the 
Committee on the State of the East-India Company, He hoped, 
therefore, the honorable gentleman would leave him in possession of 
Monday^ and that any other day would equally serve his (Mr. Sheri* 
dan's) purpose. , 
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Mr. SheHdan replied, that he understood the right 
'honorable gentleman had fixed upon Friday next for 
the report of the resolutions respecting the East- 
India Company ; and this it was which had made 
him (\lr. S.) make choice of Monday. However, 
as any other day would answer his purpose just as 
well, he was willing to leave the right honorable 
gentleman in possession of that day, and he himself 
would take the day after* 



March 4. 
MR. Sheridan's motion relative to the 

EXISTENCE OF SEDITIOUS PRACTICES IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 

After the private huhuss, the orekr of the (Uyfor taking Mr* 
Sheridan* s motion into condderaHon was calkdfor, and thai gentle 
man was not present. An adjournment was moved, hut Mr. She^ 
ridan soon after entering the house, the order of the day was read. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he begged a thousand par- 
dons for having kept the house waiting so long ; but 
he understood that the house were to be occupied 
in receiving excuses from members for absence on the 
day of call, and that the business would not be over 
until after six o'clock. He had been stopped too on 
his way by upwards of fifty petitions, which had 
been put into his hands, from the royal burghs of 
Scotland, respecting their internal government, and 
he should beg leave to present them to-morrow, and 
he hoped for the attendance of the house, and parti- 
cularly that of the right honorable gentleman (Mr, 
Dundas), who had' such a share in the former discus- 
sions upon that subject. He should now proceed 
to the subject of the motion which he intended pre- 
sently to submit to the house, the object of which 
would be to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
'truth of the reports of sedition in this country — - 
reports, whatever some might think of them, he waa 
sure were calamitous in their effects to this country. 
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and might become more so^ if not checked in time. 
He should not attempt to prove, in this place, that 
there never existed any sufficient reason for appre- 
hending the danger of the sedition, or that there had 
not been any act of insurrection in any part of the 
kingdom, to warrant the propagation of such reports: 
it was well known that there never was any thing of 
that sort of consequence enough to merit the de- 
scription which, ha4 been given of it, or to create the 
alarm which followed ; at least that was the opi- 
nion he had formed upon the subject. However, 
he perhaps might be obliged to retract that opinion 
in consequence of the proofs that might be brought 
forward before the committee of inquiry, for which 
he intended to move ; if that should happen to be 
the case, he should be glad to see that ministers had 
only done their duty in spreading an alarm at a 
time of real danger, and should be glad to praise 
them for their vigilance, however he might deplore 
the necessity that gave it birth. When he said he 
should move for a committee to inquire into those 
things, he did not wish to say any thing^ upon the 
effect of such inquiry at present ; his object was to 
know in what situation this country really was, and 
also to know whether the language made use of by 
His Majesty's ministers upon the subject of sedition, 
conspiracy, and treason, was not at least prema- 
ture at the time it was uttered, and consequently, 
that nothing had happened in this country that could 
justify government in the steps they had taken, and 
the proceedings they instituted; at present, how-^ 
ever, he had the satisfaction, as he really believed 
the house had, of thinking that these reports were ill 
founded : to remove all doubt, however, upon that 
subject, and to obtain complete information, were 
the objects of his motion. Parliament met early in 
December last, and they were called together in a 
very extraordinary manner; this of itself was mat- 
ter of alarm to the country ; for they naturally con- 
cluded that it would not have been so assembled, had 
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there not been strong reasons for it. ' We were then 
under the apprehension of a foreign war. From 
that very moment parliament seemed so taken up 
with that object, that they lost all curiosity with re- 
spect to the internal situation of this country: they 
took it for granted that every thing that was said by 
ministers was true upon the subject of sedition lurk- 
ing in the country at the beginning of the session : 
they took it for granted, too, that every step taken 
to check it was just : this was a fraud upon the 
public, and the house ought to feel it so, for he really 
and in his conscience believed, that the alarm was 
spread for the express purpose of diverting the at- 
tention of the public for a while, and afterwards lead- 
ing them the more easily into a war. He must now 
beg leave to observe upon the nature of the confi- 
dence which that house should place in the assertion 
of the King's ministers at any time, more especially 
when they were about to involve the country in the 
calamities of war, and of the effect of extending 
that confidence. When ministers came to that 
! house, and called upon it to strengthen the hands of 
government, they were always bound to explain to 
that house the, real motives they had for asking for 
that assistance, in order that the house of commons, 
as the representatives of the people, migtit be able 
to tell that people, whose lives and money were to be 
expended, the reasons why they were to be deprived 
of the rights they had before enjoyed ; for he would 
maintain it as a maxim, that to strengthen the hands 
of government was necessarily, for a time, to weaken 
the rights of the people ; and he would follow that 
observation^ up, that to strengthen the hands of 
government in carrying on a foreign war, Vvithout 
informing the people of the real state of our country, 
was making mere machines of them, was a conspi- 
racy against the constitution, and was laying down 
a plan by^which their liberty might be lost for ever* 
With respect to the late supposed sedition in this 
kingdom, and of that supposed temper for insur«* 
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rection^ and of the lurking treason of which we 
heard so much by hints and conjectures, there were 
three circumstances to be considered, and three 
points of view in which the subject might be placed. 
The first was, that the danger in this country had 
been real : secondly, that the danger was not real, 
but that the whole was a false alarm, really enter* 
tained by government, the efiect of a delusion suc- 
cessfully « practised upon them ; in which case the 
propagation, on their part, although unfortunate, 
was yet honest. The third was, that the whole* was 
founded on a systematic plan, laid by government 
for deluding the sense, and finally subduing the spi- 
rit, of the people. It was, in his opinion, the duty of 
parliament to regard the subject in either of these 
three points of view; but he could not perceive any 
other in which it could be properly regarded ; and he 
saw in all of them no way of proceeding with pro- 
priety but by instituting a committee of inquiry. 
Let us suppose, for instance, the whole evil was 
really felt as ministers had described at the be- 
ginning of the session. What then wonld follow ? 
Most certainly the adoption of committee of inquiry, 
in order that a plan should be laid for our future 
safety. What was the next thing to be attended to, 
and the n^xt view of the subject, supposing that mi- 
nisters really apprehended danger, although in truth 
there had not existed any ? Most certainly that a 
committee should be appointed to inquire, and that 
they might make their report upon the situation of 
the country, announce it to be in a state of safety, 
and calm the apprehensions of the public. In the 
third point of view, that supposing the whole to be a 
mere device on the part of government, for the pur- 
pose of leading the people more easily to a war with 
France, by persuading them that there are at this 
moment many agents in France, who are doitig every 
thing they can to disturb the peace and internal 
tranquillity of this country; again he must say, that 
a committee should be appointed to inquire, in or* 

VOL. lU. G 
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der that the public should know the deeeption which 
had been practised^ on them, and that if the war had 
been so commenced, the people should be enabled to 
employ the means of declaring to the throne their 
sentiments upon that subject. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that we were at war with 
a great, a powerful, and hitherto victorious republic 
— it was idle to conceal the truth — and he added, 
that there was not in that house, or in this countfy, 
any man who wished more sincerely than he did 
that we might be able to check them in their career ; 
at the same time he certainly characterized them 
aright at present. He then came to the accounts 
which had been given, or rather the hints which 
had been thrown out by His Majesty's Attorney- 
General at the beginning of the present session of 
parliament, concerning the plots and conspiracies 
that were said to be formed in this country ; but 
had any thing of this been proved ? Not a syllable. 
But this made part of the system adopted by go- 
vernment ; and the public were to be alarmed at 
the apprehension of tne progress of French princi- 
ples, in order that they might the more readily be 
mduced to go to war with the French ; and by the 
conduct of the worthy gentlemen of the associations 
the people of this country were called uppn to revile 
the French in expressions, and to follow their sys* 
tern in practice, namely, to establish a govemmeiit 
Iby clubs. He wished the house to reflect on what 
was likely to be the result of aU this. The people 
of this country were accused of a spirit of disafl&c- 
tion ; many plots and conspiracies were said to he 
hatched ; and now he, in his conscience, believed 
there was not an iota of truth in any part of the 
charge to justify the apprehension which govern^ 
ment expressed at the commencement of the session. 
What was to be done ? Institute a committee of 
inquiry ; for if there was any of this treason or con- 
spiracy lurking any where, all he could say was, 
that it remained at this hour as undiscovered as at 
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the firti iiKyiiieiit when it was spprdbe'^ed to bfe 
ibrined. These a^i^ocifttioliis were formed, i& it was 
said, for the protection of nersons and property 
aigaiiisi r^pnftlicani^ aind levellers; and what were 
tmy aboirt to do, and what in fact had thiey been 
ddrngc? First of all, thfe'y had b^n employed to pre- 
Tent th^ circnlation of Mr. Paine's bOok, and thfe 
Jofekey Chib, and fo bring to .punishment thie di»- 
tributons^ of those publications — works which- had 
for many months been spread all 6ver the counti^y 
by the connivailcey as he mifght say, of His Majesty's 
ministei^i^, afnd this too when one of those Very nri^ 
liiMers had an odporlunit^ of refiectin^ on the iin^ 
ptropriety of such publicatioi&s, who had himself for- 
Boleriy indulged a disposition not to treat the fai^ 
pdWeiPs of thisi country with that respect which \fcraJ8 
due, and had, no dotrt>t, repented of that temper, 
and thoroughly changed bis sentiments. What6are 
I for the King s btrth-day— what \^ the King's 
]^rth<-day to me? or somfe such coaii^e expr0ssion> 
£iad, he believed^ b^to uttier^d by a nOble dnke'somi 
time sihde. Wbaty he asked/ had appeared of late 
tojiUslifyour dreadful appirehensions ? He was. not 
sure that ministers folt aby^ alarm at the time that 
the^ wete endieaitorihg to alarm the country ; for 
how did the ChanfeeHor of the Exchequer act? In 
the c6ui^se of the summer he proceeded nWth diie 
solemnity to tali:e tfat weight on hiihself of the labo- 
rious 6ffice of wardeii of the Gitique Ports^ and he 
conducted' himself xii that situation in a-^ manner 
e^ally pleasing to his Hosts and to his' giiests, and 
returned t6toWn without a:Uy great apfirehension of 
daalkger; but as the ihedting of pkrliament ap 
preached, things becaine more akld- more alariiiin^ 
until at last the ^ole country was ^id t6 b^ threat^ 
ened with tlefi^trAdtiob. Th^ wholiei of this wte a 
panic created by ministerHv fot this' purpose to whicK 
oe had alluded before*; tUts^ he folt no difficulty in 
saying, and he called oh niidisters to deny it: he was 
well convin6ed<df di^-l^okbof it,''thati hevt^ould-v^n** 

o2 
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*ture to affirm, thst if all the magistrates appointed 
under the new police bill were to appear at the bat 
of that house, they would not be aole to give one 
instance of the existence of that sedition which mi- 
nister]^ had so often adverted to in « calling upon the 
house to support them. All he requested of the 
house was, that a committee of enquiry should be 
appointed, or of ministers, if they said that such a 
committee was unnecessary, to confess that they 
themselves had been deceived upon the subject, and 
that what they advanced upon that topic some time 
since, they were now ready to retracts This, he 
said, was due to the public ; for the people of this 
country ought not to be practised upon by fraud ; 
they were a generous and a brave people ; and he 
believed that if this country were to be invaded by 
a foreign enemy, it would only increase our energy 
and stimulate our exertion. He must therefore sav» 
that, to accuse them of seditious motives, was highly 
unjust, as well as indecent. This panic had already 
haid a great effect ; and, indeed, it was much too 
-general an impression to proceed from real danger ; 
a general panic was always created by phantmns 
and imaginary evils. It had been always so in the 
panics of armies ; for instance, he believed that there 
was not once to be found in history an instance in 
which the panic of an army had proceeded from 
real danger ; it had always proceeded either from 
accident or some stratagem of the enemy. Indeed 

r the thing bore evidence for itself; had the danger 
been read, there must have been a difference of opi-^ 
nion as to the amount of it ; for while there was a 
difference in the size and character of the under* 
standings of men, there must be a difference in their 
opinions; but those who believed any thing upon 
the tales of sedition, which he had before alluded to^ 
believed every thing that was said about it, and 
that of itself proved its fallacy* There were nume^ 

'^rous instances recorded, both in prose and verse; 
where nations had>been misled and had acted upon 
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sucb false alarms. There werie many instances in 
which a panic had been c^mmnnicated by one clasft 
of men to the other. 

Sic quisque pavendo 



Dat vires faaia»: nuUoque auctore malorum 
Quae fioxere, timent. Nee solum Tulgus iuani 
Pereus8um*terrore pavet : Sed curia, et ipsi 
^Sedibus exiluere patres, invisaque belli 
Consulibas fugiens mandat decreta senatus. 

His friend (Mr. Windham^ had been panie^ 
^^trnck, and now strengthened trie hand of govern-^ 
menty who, last session, agreeable to a vulgar adage,^ 
** Rolled His Majesty's ministers in the dirt." At 
that period he would pull off the mask of perfidy^ 
and declaimed loudly against that implicit confi- 
dence which some had argued ought to be placed 
•in ministers. He now thought such arguments 
were impolitic, and no man was more strenuous for 
that confidence which he had before with so much 
warmth reprobated. Another friend, Mr. Burke, to 
whose doctrines Mr. Windham had become a con- 
yert, had also been panic-struck. He had been so 
affected, that he saw nothing but a black and clouded 
sky; a bleak opposition, where there was^ not a 
shrub or bush to shelter him from the gloomy aspect 
of public affairs ; but he had taken refuge in the 
ministerial gaberdine, where he hoped for security 
from the approaching storm. 

He had now dismissed the two first parts of the 
subject, and he therefore came to the question, 
whether ministers had spread those alarms, for pur- 
poses which they did not avow ? It would be with 
great reluctance that he should put that consiruction 
upon their conduct; but there had been such encou- 
ragement given to reports of a certain nature, that 
he hardly knew how to avoid saying, that these 
alarms were created for very dangerous purposes; 
indeed he could not refrain from saying, that there 
appeared on ithe part of His Majesty's ministers, 
first, a desire to inflame the minds of the people to 
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{prepare them to go to war with France ; secondly^ 
tn indination to divert the public mind from the 
question of parliamentary reform , for the purpose 
of concealing the ^pastacy of certain individuals, 
who do not cbuse to be put to the teat, and tried 
by the public upon the standard o^ their own pro* 
fessions. As to |;he first of these points, namely, 
that of infl^Eqing thiei minds of the people of tms 
country, in orfler tp prepare thepi for a war with 
France, ]^r. Sheridan said, he need only fefer ^o the . 
speech of the right honorable gentleipan himself 
(^r. FiU) who had said, at an early stage pf the 
di^^cussioii of that subject, that he believed tne public 
rs^ther reproached government for supiqepess, than 
blamed it for iti; promptitude in going t9 wan Th^ 
was a mode of bespeaking the opinion of the public; 
and he could not^ help saying it appeared to him, 
irom that and other things, that attempts wei^e 
inade, aqd som^ of them^, he was sor^ to say, suc- 
cessful ones, to inflame the public mind with regtV^ 
to France. He was surprised to hear it said by one 
l^oijibrs^ble ^en tinman in that house, th^t the only 
consolation that could arise from the d^ath or mur- 
der of the late unfortunate Louis^ that it would rou^e 
the indignation and animosity of manl^ind against 
France./ This was a consolation arising fronii in- 
humanity, that he did not envy ; he knew there 
wer^ those who did not mourn that unhappy ey^nt. 
Tnere were those who did not interest themseW^s, ta 
avert that misfortune. But those who loved free- 
<59m, or cherished liberty, must ever deplore the 
transaction, be9ause by one act they ha^ armed 
despotism, and giyen a fatal b\ow to tne general iiym 
terests of mankina. Such was his opinion now, and 
such it al^vays had been upon thajt subject. 

With regard to the other motive of ministers^ 
namely, tha% of diverting the attention of th^ pubr 
Be from the question of parliamentary reform, he 
believed in l^is. conscience that thei:e wais a design of 
that nature entertained by ministers in this country 
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^i^hichhad succeeded for a tiine; but all th» \ras 
temporary, for the people were not to be deluded 
for ever. God forbid they should ! God forbid 
that a brave nation should be Minded for a longtime 
by a f^if infdiyidaals ; and that a whole country 
should be fals^ to itself, and destitute of honour, 
because an individual or two had betrstyed their 
character, and because a few persons were inte- 
rested in propagating false alarms. That was not 
to be expected ; indeed the deception was tdo coarse 
in its nature to last for much lengthr of time ; aild 
the reports were too ridiculous about plots, conspi- 
racies, and treasons, to be lofig credited. . How 
stood facts upon this occasion? — A noWe Duke 
(Richmond) tiad formerly been of opinion, th^i 
there was nothing to be seen but danger for want 
of a parliamentary reform; but he had so ele- 
vated himself of late upon fortifications of his own 
creating, and availed himself of bis great power of 
discernment, that he was' no^ able to discover plots, 
conspiracies, and treasons, under the garb of a par- 
liamentary reform, or under any reform. The 
alarm had been bk'onght forward in great pomp and 
form on Saturday morning. At night all the mail 
coaches were stopped; the Duke of !l^icbmond sta« 
tioned himself, among other curiosities, at the* Tower ; 
a great municipal officer too had made a discovery 
exceedingly beneficial to the people of this country. 
He meant the Lord Mayor of London, who had 
found out that there was, at the King's Arms, in 
Comhill, a debating society, where principles of 
the most dangerous tendency were propagated; 
where people went to buy treason at sixpence a 
head; and where it was retailed to them by the 
glimmering of an inch of candle, and five minutes, 
to be measured by tiie glass, were allowed to each* 
traitor to perform his part in overturning the state. 
And yet coarse and ridiculous as they were, these* 
tilings had their effect with the public for a time, 
and they certainly did create a general impression' 
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French, for the piHrpose of dertroyidg ai mftny of 
the peopk of this coatitry as they coaiid, and that 
attempts had been madb to poison the New River. 
There was no doabt but that these things appeared 
BOW to be too ridiculons to be belie v^ ; and yet 
many gave credit to them, insomuch that the pro^ 
prietors of the New River were obliged to advertise 
in all the newspapers the falsehood of that report# 
Was this no faardahipv or did it not diew a shame- 
fol disposition to inipose upon the public, and to 
wt>rk up the peo^ ot tUd country into fury agatmt 
die French ? In farther confirmaition of this^ be 
referred the house to the gross, chimsy calumnv of 
the various newspapers which were published from 
day to day, under the authority of admintstratioOy 
where every thing that had any rektion to \h& 
French was abusro without mercy : by this (he 
French were given to under stand, ibr many months^ 
that our court was at enmity with them. This aba 
waa part, of the system of delusion which bad beear 
pnctised, in order to bring about a rapture betweenr 
the two counbriesv There wasi one paper in partis' 
eular, said: to be the property of members ok that 
house,, and pnJblisbed and conducted under their inm 
medteie direction, which had for its motto a; gsarbledl 
port o£ a beanfeifol sentence, when it might, withr 
much more propriety, have assumed the whole-***^ 

Solem qjiis dicere falsum 



Audeat T Die etiam caecos instare tumultus 
S^cpemonety ffaudemque et operta tumiescere bella. 

Bot ii was on the authority of government alone 
Aat he rested upon^, when he mc^e these c^serva** 
tions. An inMirarection was* saidi to) be planned by 
corrupting tiie soldiers, and' this^ turned out to be 
tile sum of sixpence giv^ for ponter iaSdinburffih : 
now whatithe scmrcity of nioney might he in uwt 
csQuntry he could: not tiell; but this^was: very clear; 
that the system of corraptionrhad notbeencarried to 
any very great extent. He then^ alluded to^ th* 
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burning of Mr. Pundas in effi^ by Ibe pMpU oi 
Se<^l<tad, to wbick eircamstaBee be imputed tb» 
soreness that tbe rigbt honoraUe geutleman bad 
^displayed in the aceouat be had ^ven ef the pre- 
tended iBSOfreotioii in that eountry. It was said 
that fiotUBdo, a very notorious rufl|anfto» Franee, 
bad be^i in England^ and no doubt for execvaUe 
puvpeses ; hut he was not sent here on a sanguinary 
eofitbassv ; but: fled neieraly ta elude tbe band of jua* 
tice. 'li'beiPe were olifaer storiea afloat at the same 
period eqqally ridicukius, and ramifled intq vaiiow: 
f umaura. It was said that numbefa were kept in 
pay ) that tbey were drilled and dtse^lined in dark 
rooms by a seijie^nt in a brawn eoat ^ and that,, en 
a oertain mgmtA being gfiveib they wonld sally fi^rtii 
from porter roonw and baek- paiioiirs, and final^ 
subrert tbe eonstitution. Suob were tbe idle storiee 
with which for months the people baire been amused^ 
^n^ere waa another cireiimstanoe wbieb struck a 
panic ii^io gevsemiaenlf, the Hunting the tree el 
Hberty i^ Dundee. Be* l^a was lidbe 

** Birnam. Wipod coining t(^ Dyunsin^Qe^'* 

Tbi^infitorrection, a&it'was eaHtdj» wi^noled ti4tb 
a few Sfcbeo) beye, tbe ebastisemen* e# whom,, by 
their master^ restored th^n^ te tbeir^ foyafeky, and 
p^¥ented^ tlhem fiio» overtarmin^ the eenstitutionw 
Some persQSke tbrou^ a motive ^ indefensible bcN 
mouis bad wriMen a Tetter to Sir George Yonge, in*- 
foraging hkn o^ an insnrreetioa at Salisbury, when 
no such insurr€fetion reaSy extsted. It wasKkewise 
said' that there was- an insurre^tien at^ Shields. The 
n(i¥Ktai^ were instpantl^y dispatebed; but the insupi- 
rection had ceased) and* the seditious inmr^entls^ 
were vollintarify assisting in- getting off' a Kmg'ii 
Mf l^t had ran^ on ground. Re next instanced 
wnat had been dieemed a sedttiidus^ tumult at Yafv» 
BMutb, wbieb wae equcMy weU fbunded ae wbal? he 
had before notieed. K Im*.. Fitt was not so stiff- 
necked and^ fofty^^if be^ con^teseendted to mi» in 
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frnblic meeting, he would not be apt to be led into 
those errors Which were practised^ he most suppose 
with too much success^ on his credulity. In all the 
various accounts of pretended insurrections, he. 
maintained that there was not the least proof of dis- 
content in the public mind, or disaffection to go* 
▼ernment; in any one of these, but that the whole 
arose from other causes. These things entitled him 
to say, that there was ground for inquiry into the 
subject, and that an inquiry ought totake place ta 
set the public mind at rest upon such topics. He 
then touched upon the addresses transmitted from 
patriots in pot-houses to the National Convention, a 
long list of which had been compiled under the 
auspices of the Treasury. One of them was signed 
by Mr. Hardy, an honest shoemaker, who little 
dreamt, God help him, how near he had been over* 
turning the constitution. 

: He next took notice of the effect of the system of 
(Illusion in the metropolis, and the hardships under 
which many individuals laboured in consequence of 
that system ; where publicans had been told by dif- 
ferent magistrates of the effect of their, allowing an^ 
conversation upon politics in their houses; thattf 
they conducted themselves in the least degree dis- 
pleasing to the court, they idiould lose their licenses; 
and stiU farther, they were asked, what papers they 
took in. ^* Do you take in the Morning Chronicle, 
or Post?"— "Yes, Sir."—" Take care there is no 
sedition in it ; for if there is, you are liable to 
punishment for distributing it to your customers." 
There was one very particular case in this respect. 
The Unicom in Covent Garden, where a society 
jhad long met to discuss the propriety of a parlia^ 
mentary reform. The landlord was sent for to Sir 
Sampson Wright; the man appeared, and ex-^ 
plained the nature of the society. Sir Sampson 
Wright said, it was perfectly a harmless meeting in 
itself, but advised hin^^ not to s;uffer the sciciety to 
npLeet again, because it might give pffence to the. 



higher powers. So that a man was not to have a 
newspaper which he liked, or which his castomers 
might be desirous of seeing ; nor was a harmless so^ 
cietjto be held,^ because it might be disagreeable to 
the higher powers. He was given to understand 
also, that every thing that had passed in his house for 
months was perfectly known to the magistrates, as 
well as that of every other public house, for they had 
agents employed for this purpose. 

He then took notice of the expression of the At-* 
tomey-General at the opening of the session of par- 
liament, of his having 200 cases to bring forward 
for prosecution only j a very few of whom had beeii 
at all brought forward, and many of those only book- 
sellers for selling in the way of trade the Rights of 
Ma% omitting all the parts objected to by the At- 
torney-General in the trial of Mr. Paine, and for 
selling Mr. Paine's Address to the Addressers, and 
the Jockey Club. Mr. Sheridan said, he had 200 
cases to submit to the Attorney-General, and to 
that house, of real hardship sustained by innocent 
individuals, and which he should have stated this 
iiight> but that the accidental and unexpected dili^ 
gence of the Lords had called for so much of his 
time last week on the trial of Mr. Hastings, as not 
to allow him to collect these cases, but which might 
be hereafter attended to and discussed in that house; 
Many of them arose out of the spirit of the alien 
bill in its nature oppressive — a bill, the exercise of 
^hich must soon incapacitate for eVer any man from 
being a proper minister of a free country. ' It Was 
impossible that ministers could know4he proper ob- 
jects in all cases to be sent away; and if they did 
not know of any such, they became constrained to 
send some a^vay ^ save appearances, and to keep 
themselves in countenance. This refleiition led him 
to take notice of the practice of ereciting barracks 
all over this kingdom, also part^of the same system^ 
und tending, wiUi all their other measures, imiformly 
to the poiQt of despotism. 
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The next p^at which o»ifie to be oetioed Iriis, 
the mode adopted on the ptirt df the Treasury, to 
discover persons who distribilte sedititas b6oks. 
This was done by means of a ctrcalaif letter all orer 
the conntry, from Messrs. Cbamberlaine and Whit^^ 
solicitors to the Treasory, to various attomies, em- 
ploy ing them as agents in this basttiessi This, Mr. 
Sheridan observed, wae to the last degr^ci dan|;er» 
ous; because it went to the effect of facing in a 
situation to be tempted, a set of men not higfhTy l(is« 
tinguished for superior morality, and of makintf 
tiiem derive emolument from the litigation, wbk» 
themselves, net their diento, were to ci^ate. Many 
attornies, be Mid^ had, (otheit honeut*, rejected tlie 
eiffer with scorn md indignation^ The! booki^ chiefly 
te be noticed Wefe^ ail he had b9M hefwe^ the works 
of Mr* Paine and the Jockey Club ;. he hskd no oc* 
casion to say any thing of thesle books ; bdt neither 
these, aer any otbev b^ok^, eonid laiitich out nio#e 
freely on the necessity of a parkaineiitary reform^ 
than the speeches of Mr. GhaniceUor Pitt, and the 
Doke of &iehmoifd > » more gitossly against kitiga, 
thsBi the right honorl^ble gentienlan (Mr. Bafke) 
}XjK>% former occasieiie^ To pf ote this^ he tead pas'- 
sagea from the tobk^ Ddke's atddress to the tioonCy 
of Sussex^ and* to Colonel Sharnlan and the vtdlun- 
teers ef Ireland^ in which he asserted, that it wais iik 
vain for the people to look to the house of commoMi 
for redress, that they could Imd it only in' thettt^ 
selves ; that they ought t^ asserC their right; and 
not to desist till they sheufd have' established a 
house of comiiiens*tlrefy representing ev»erjf ma» in 
the kinK^ixi% From- Mr. Bnrke's speecb, on bis 
motion for leave to bring in hi» biU of reforrid, he 
read a pasaage^caleulated to represent the peei^S' of 
the neaim in the most abjeet, Mgraded state. He 
saidi he was sorry that the report was^ not made te 
the kin^ in comicil, of the convietion of persdns 
chargea with misdemeanors ; if it were usual to 
make such a report, he should like very mudh to 
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hear the obsenratiom of Hif Majesty's ministeni on 
the cases of «oine of the wretched biUHstickers^ cod«- 
victed of publishing seditious libeb. When the se- 
ditious passages were rea^, the noUe Duke might 
say, ^^ he borrowed that from the preamble to my 
reform bill" The right honorable gentleman might 
say, <' that expression was stolen fronv the speech 
which I made^ when I proposed to the house of com- 
mons my pkn for a parliamentary reform/' Mr. 
Sbertdan said, he wondered bow these personas^es 
could bear their own feelings, when they knew that 
Sdme poor wretches were lying upon straw in the 
gkom of a prison, for having puUjbhed sentiments 
which they bad solemnly professed in and oat of 
parliament. The offence was the same in aU^ but 
mark the difference of the treatment ; — ^puniidiment 
aJid a .prison were the lot of the one set, whilst the 
others were honored with places and emolumenlsy 
and seats in His Majesty's counciL 

He then took notice of the pnticiples of the society^ 
of which Mr. Reeves was the leader, and of all others 
fSormed upon that j^n. These societies were de^ 
scribed by Mr. Law, in the letter which he pubUshed 
on the 34kb of January last, in the Morning Chro* 
nicle, stating his reasons for withdrawing from that 
society; and staking, amongst other things, that 
they proceeded against republicans and fevellnrs 
opon private anonymous letters ; nothing, he said, 
boold be more infamous than such a po'ineiple. 

He took noticce of a sermon preached before the 
house of lords, by a learned prelate, in which his 
lordship complained of the folly with which people 
had of late suffered themselves to be canried away 
by a spirit of discusssoa about the origin of govern- 
ment. The slavishness of this high-church dbctrihe^ 
which discountenanced enquiry, could, Mr. Sheri- 
dan said, be equalled only by the want of charity^ 
which appeared in another part of the sermon, in 
which the public indignation was directed against a 
particular description o£ men (Protestant dissraters) 
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who were represented as unworthy of the name of fel- 
low<-christians: He touched upon a publication of Dr. 
Tatham, in which he accuses Dr. Priestley as an ac- 
complice in the murder of the King of France, and 
toldhim, that whatever pretension he might have to 
reputation for abiUties, he must give up his heart, 
which could in no light whatever be defended.— - 
Here Mr. Sheridan took notice of the disgraceful 
riots at Birmingham, and of the difficulties th^wn 
in the way of payment of the money ordered by 
verdicts of juries upon trials for the damages sus- 
tained by these riots. But even this was exceeded 
by what had taken place in Cambridge, for, to such 
a pitch of insolent injustice had the system of poli- 
tical oppression been carried against publicans, that 
they were compelled to take an oath, that they not 
only would not suffer political disputes in their 
houses, but that they would give an account of the 
behaviour and conversation of every republican they 
might happen to know or hear of. All this was in- 
famous, but it was the effect of th{e panic he had so 
frequently alluded to ; it was owing to that panic 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer objected the 
other dav to the bringing: up, and receiving of the 
petition mmi the inhabitants of Nottingham, stating 
the necessity of a parliamentary reform, a petition 
not half so objectionable as the Chester petition, 
which had been received. It was owing to that 
panic, that a right honorable gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) did not of late speak with the eloquence 
with which he used to command the admiration of 
his auditors. For notv really the taste of his mind, 
and the character of his understanding was altered. 
It was owing to that panic, that another right honor- 
able gentleman (Mr. Windham) had brought his 
mind to approve what his heart had for years before 
abhorred; he meant the erection of barracks. It 
was owing to that panic, that that right honorable 
gentleman had prevailed upon himself to support a 
minister, because he had a Wd opinion of him. Jt 
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was owing to that panic, that a noble and learned 
lord. (Loughborough) in the other house, had given 
his disinterested support to government, and had ac- 
tually accepted of tne seals of an administration he 
had uniformly reprobated from its commencement 
If that noble and learned lord acted from the same 
principle of the right honorable gentleman, that of 
supporting an administration because he thought it 
a bad' one, he wished to know what his opinion must 
be of its profligacy, since he went so far as to accept 
an office under it. But above all, it was owing to 
that panic that the right honorable gentleman to 
whom he had alluded to before had lost his fine taste 
entirely, and had become the slave of the most ridi- 
culous pantomimictrick and contemptible juggling, 
and carried about with him daggers and knives to 
assist him in efibrts of description. It was to this 

Eanic also, that the milk of the Christian religion too 
ad lost its mildness, and a spirit of intolerance had 
renewed its fierceness from tne pulpit. He adverted 
to the letter signed by Mr. Windham and others, and 
addressed to the Whig Club, in which they signified 
their intention of withdrawing from the Club. Mr. 
Sheridan represented this letter as an efiect of no- 
thing but panic ; for otherwise a gentleman could 
never have thought of going such lengths in favor 
of Ministers whom he despised, and whom he could 
not trust, and against a man whom he afiected to 
admire and respect. He never could have thought 
of withdrawing from a club, because it had nobly 
resolved to resist calumny, and called upon its mem* 
bei-s to rally round the champion of liberty against 
whom the shafts of calumny were directed; but 
who, the more he was calumniated, the dearer he 
must become to those generous friends, who were 
attached to him for his virtues and his talents. — 
When he found the right honorable gentleman (Mr. 
Windham) leagued against such a man, he declared 
in a very impassioned tone, that though he was con- 
vinced the right honorable gentleman was by nature 

vol.. III. H 
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tjujy brave, he verily bejieved tbp panic whic^ l^ad 
seized l^\\Q, had Dotq|[^])r affected the clearnp$s of hi^ 
head, but i\]so violated the iof egFity of bis h^vi. U^ 
d^ejt iBUch uppn th^ quei^tion of parliamentary f^r 
f()riii, and shewed that he and his friendfij WfSf^ 
b|s^i)ied fpr having been true tp tjiose principles t(^ 
Mhich MV' Pitt and the Duke of Eichmwd bf^d 
fp.und it their interest to prove false. He reppw- 
mended it to his t^opprabl^ friend (Mr-. (Jr#y) tq 
p^r^per^ in hifii intentipn of making a metipii for a 
parliamentary refprm ; but be advised him nut to 
Uiake any prpfe^£(ion on the pccasion ; not tp promise 
that as a map and a uiinister he w€^:dd support a K- 
forn^ ; nor to say thi^t^ unhackneyed in the ways of 
men, he would pursue only the paths of pUin deal- 
mg and hoiie^ty ] in a word, qot to say that tbei times 
were not gpod enough fpr ^m. for all this had been 
i^aid by a right honorable gentleinan (Mr, Pitt), who 
bad shewn that h§ wai^ a stranger to. tVe perfofmaaee> 
of the most solemui engagement, and that if he ooiajd 
not accommodate b^inp^elf tp the times, he would 
make the time^ accommodate themselves ta him. 
He was sure, he said, that his hoi^rable friend woxUd 
never be found to resemble sucli a character ; he 
had a lofty spirit, seated in a heart of honor; and: 
v^hAt he was convinced was rights that he wai» sum 
he would infljexibjty pursue. He conclude by makr 
itpg the following motion^ and ^aid that if it waa 
^dopted^ he m^ant tp follow it up with a nation foe; 
a^ adjdre^ to His Majesty, prayij[)g that he would 
l^^y before a ^cret conunittee of ike house aU duicoK 
yeries made resp^cti^g seditious praoticeau tpgethec 
^ith all information a^Qd letters, on th^ same subject 
received orinjtercept^dp 

<' That an humble address b# presented to Hia 
Majesty, praying that he would be pleased to order 
such cpminunj.cationi!i: as^ may have been, received^ 
as to, tbiB ex^istence, pf sedltioui» practices* in: thi9 
cp.untfy» to be Iftid befpi^e a oommittee of th«^ 
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Mr. Sheridan rose to make a ehort general reply. . 
T^e expressed his surprise at the manner in which 
Mr! fturke had talked of the coiidiict of parties, 
Hfho had long since stated that he was unconnected 
wim. any party; who had gone from the liVinff 
whigs to the dead, and whom, having never quitted 
tiie caiiip as "a deserter, he. never suspected of 
retui-jjin^ to it as a spy. He had borrowed no 
manner of debate from new connections, having 
never oiice departed from his original connections 
and principles— conduct which some gentlemen 
might not be very willing to hear stated, iior think 
entitled to any merit. 

, Tkt Speaken^rtmhtieii Mr. Sheridan^ that the iniutgence qft/ie 
h^M e^titUdM^ only to reply to points immediately applicable to 

the motion. 

• ' - - ' • t. 

\ Mr. Sheridan sdid, the gentleman vi^hd opposed 
it^ b«d said sk> little that \Vas applicable, and that 
little tending rather to confirml, than Confute thb 
propriety of it, that he had nothing to reply to. 
With respect to any harshness of expression impilted 
te hiiii, ti6 alffectatfon of candor shot^ld ever ifiduce 
hiiii tb sj](4re thoi36 wfiofse conduct sefe'toed studiodsly 
ci&leiildted to tli^W dlisct^dit on the |)*ih6i^lfes b6 
tt[»iiit6tined, or the friendls v^iih who^n^ he acted. 
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Itfr. ^HERiBAN in^rmed the house tliat he Had 
receive^ a great number of petitions from the in- 
Habitants of the royal burghs of Scotland, wftjci 
W their desire, be meant then tp present., Tfhe, 
first in order was^^rom (jrl'aSijgoWj; to w^hich, he saiq, 
tliere were thirteen thouiiana sjdbscribers : after hay- 
Jnig stated tkat the prayer of the. petitions was in 
gieneirai for a reform in the inteVpal government^ &c. 
kA the burghs, he moved for leave to brin» it lip. 
Leave v^as accordingly given, and the petition' was 

h2 
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bVoueht up, and read at full length. On the motion 
of Mr. Sheridan, it was ordered that it should .lie 
upon the table. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that he thought it proper 
that this petition should be read at length, for the 
purpose of shewing the house what was its real 
object and tendency ; but, as the others were pre- 
cisely to the same effect, he should desire no more, 
for the present, than that their titles should be read. 
—-The second petition which he delivered, was from 
the burgh of Lanark. It was received, and laid 
upon the table with the former. 

Mr. Sheridan here remarked, as the delivering 
the remaining petitions would take up much time, 
and the house appeared to be impatient to hear Mr. 
Pitt on the subject of the revenue, and ways and 
means of the country, he would not deliver any 
more for the present, and the business of the budget 
should tiot be impeded. 

Afttr someprivaie petUums had been presented, 

Mr. Sheridan begged leave to take that opportu- 
nity, there being then a full house, to give notice, 
that he would on Monday fortnight make a motion, 
founded on the subject matter of the petitions from 
the royal burghs of Scotland; and he hoped, a 
right honorable gentleman opposite to him (Mr. 
Dundas,^ would,^ in the interval, seriously turn in 
his mina the claims of the petitioners, who were 
complaining of great abuses, which were allowed 
ev^en by tti^t right honorable gentleman to exist, 
at least, in part ; for the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land had last year moved for leavie to bring in a 
bill, in which he was supported by the right honor- 
able gentleman, for the purpose of removing an 
abuse, the existence of which was admitted by 
both. Why the bill had been suffered to drop, he 
could not pretend to say ; but this much he would 
My, that the house, by what it had already done in 
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the business, was actually pledged to grant the 

Stitioners relief, at least in that particular case, 
e knew many persons who trembled at the very 
idea of reform, would tell him, this was not tbie 
proper time;— in return, he would tell them, a 
measure could not be out of time which would 
remove complaints, put an end to divisions, and 
unite a whole people : such an union would be the 
more desirable, as the country was then embarked 
in a war, and stood in need of the united exertions 
of all its inhabitants. He trusted the right honor- 
able gentleman would take such a part in this 
business, as would enable him to recover that popu- 
larity in Scotland, which home people, wickedly, no 
doubt, said he had lost, though he, himself, would 
have the world believe otherwise. 

SUPPLY, 

The house resolved itself uUo a committee of supply: — Mr. Pitt 
si4ted the expenses of theyear^ and the ways ana means by which 
they were to be met, and moved resolutions accordingly. 

Mr. Sheridan began with saying, whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there had been, respecting the ne- 
cessity of the war, or the means by which, consis- 
tently with good sense and sound policy, it might 
have been avoided altogether; yet, the country 
being actually engaged in it, the right honorable 

gentleman, he believed, had done but justice to the* 
ouse, in assuming that his propositions that day, 
would meet with their unanimous assent; and if 
exertions was to be vigorous, undoubtedly the supply 
must be liberal. The right honorable gentleman 
had, however, called on the house to watch the 
whole of the business with vigilance, and even with 
jealousy. The call was not necessary to him (Mr. 
Sheridan,) for he had uniformly acted on that prin- 
ciple upon all revenue questions, and without apo- 
logising for an essential act of duty, he would al- 
ways continue to do so. Under this impulse, al- 
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'though he gave the minister credit for the fiairnesis 
of some of l;iis atatements, yet he must frankly say, 
he had felt the j^lousy recommendeci, mucn 
awakened by tipe very extraordinary and sudden 
appeal to the passions of the house, with which the 
right honorable geotleman had concluded his speech. 
Thjere was little novelty in it, except the novelty 
of introducing in a day devoted to figures, all the 
arts of declamation. He had suddenly laid down 
his pencil and slate, as it were, an.d graspipg his 
truncheon, had finished with ^^ harangue m^ore 
calculateid for the general of an ai;my going to storm 
a French redoubt, than a minister of finance dis?- 
cussing accounts in the sobec hour pf calculation 
with the stewards and attornies of a burdened and 
patient people. Whenever he saw exertion and 
eloquence so misplaced, he always suspected there 
was some weakness to cover in the subject itself. 
He was the ppre. led ii;ito. the apprehension by 
some very alarming hints, the right honorable g^Or 
tleman had dropped^ respecting new connections 
still to be formed. It seemed, thp expensive corps 
of 12i,000 Hanoverians, were not the only foreign 
troops we were to pay. New subsidies and foreign 
mercehari^s wer^ announced, and in a manner tha^t 
seemed to avow that governinent was adopting thp 

feneral principles and views of the Austrian an4 
russian confederacy, whic'h he had hithertp flat- 
tered, himself had not been, the case, whatever ha^ 
been the wishes and arguments, of some individuals 
in that house. He had been in hopes the war was 
undertaken on the genciral. ground of opposing the 
dangerous increase of the French power, and^ on 
the principle of never pQrjpjtting this country, for 
a moment, to hold its.indfjpcndence af^the mercy or 
forbearance of any other ppv^er on. ea^thj but h? 
was sorry to observe symptoms of adopting the con- 
trary line now first s^ppearipff in the words and conr 
duct of. tl^e iflinisterSf He hoped he wa^ mistaken 
—for whatever was said "of the popularity of the 



Waf, inti W^s tmMtht it tf a« ftot itftend^d by th« 
fttttioif to be a Mraf of v^tig^iltvce, that helium inter- 
neti'kutn, that crtwade Itit the extirpation of opi- 
wMaSf and of fofftis of fofeigh go^ernmfefitji, >vhich 
ftHtoe had rashly recommended, btrt to which thfe 
lidi^stet had biff hefto ap|)6ared too wise to comrtiit 
Mmt^etf. 

Mt. Sberidanf ag^reed that Mr. Pitt had not over- 
loaded 6ur average incon** ; bnt he gave the most 
decided coiifradiction to bis statetnetit, that if peace 
ftttd c^ohtiivaed, or whenev^er pt^ce wa?s restored, 
thete wotrW be a balance, after payitig th^ peace 
^fodli^hmient arrd the sft^ifpluif million, of nearly 
nine hundred thousand? poutids'; — this, Mr. Sher¥- 
dfettt said, was proved by fticts and figtn^es to be a 
iltfosf ^ross fella'cy ; arid nothitt^g ^a^ ^<> dtiri gfei^oife 
*^ hvtofitug np peop?e^'ff ho^s^, ahfid' ttfakjrt^ them 
cafre!^ai>6f fhe conseqiiendes" of War by sti\6n' defiS- 
tfrOnsH. He «o6k: the predate of la^ year, u'p'to'lfhfe . 
6th of January, as stated by the Chancelloi^ of thte 
Exeheqiler, arid the paj^et^' Ori« the feibte,' ineliiding 
the iHnd atrd malt tax, tlie tbtalitttionlte of thi6 vea?r 
wonW be sorinet^hing Short of I7,000,000f. This, 
isaid' the right honorable gentleman, is 900,0d0Jf. 
nritere tfian necessary for a* peace esta/blishntent ;arill 
therefore, we might reckon' ori' l'00;000r. whi^n^v^ 
J)eace should arrive. What a mode of at^griirig! 
Ten yeai^^had passed since the American War, arid 
nevev had tttis year of peade ^sfebtishmertt arrive* ! 
Not ofie^ single year in \Vhicti out* experidUurehatl 
Iteen lesj^ than seventeen millions; Were We eVdr 
likely to- sec? it Itess ? — ^Were rigdrouS' i^edoctibh 
in all our military »erviciJi* Uktely to be the chttbaitj- 
teristic of a future peace ? and when that peace 
was obtained, was another ten yearfr interval to take 

Elace before the establishments were to be affected 
y it ? To hold out such hopes was trifling with 
tne^ country, and not following the open dealing 
which the minister called for and recommended. 
The improbability of our revenue continuing at iti 
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present standard, was also a matter of serious con- 
sideration. The more general the war, the more 
would all foreign merchants be disturbed, and com- 
mercial capitals be withheld from their objects ; and 
there was no town in Europe -where this would not 
interfere with the trade and manufactures ; and, 
consequently, the public revenues of Great Britain. 
Among the ways and means, he objected to nothing 
but the sum supposed to be forthcoming from the 
East India Company. This he dwelt on at some 
length, in declarmg, it ought not even to have been 
mentioned, as it depended solely on the renewal 
of the charter. That important question ought to 
have been permitted to come hereafter, as it must 
come to the consideration of parliament, without 
any previous opinion having been in a bye manner 
obtained qpon it, much less without government 
and that house seeming to have already accepted 
the premium which was to be the price of the 
charter. 

Mr. Sheridan concluded with a long recommen- 
dation to the house, before they laid a new burden 
of a ^single shilling on the people, to enable them- 
selves, by a rigorous scrutiny into all useless places, 
and reversionary sinecures; to look their constitu- 
ents in the face, and assure them, that before they 
applied to their pockets, they had abolished all un- 
necessary expenses, and unmerited stipends. By 
d^jiilg this, they would not only bring to the public 
service large sums, wrung from the industry and 
labor of the community, but they would destroy 
the baits of corruption, and teach the government 
to look to its merits for its support. 

Mr. Pitfs resolutions were put and agreed to, and ordered to te 
reprinted on the next day. 
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DUTY ON COAILS. 

Mr, Alderman Curtis moved " Hud the petition some time dnet 
on hehtdf of the citizens of London^ P^y^g that the duty hid on 
coah m the rdpi of Queen Anne, might he referred to a committee, 
that they might report their opinion thereon, as it should appear to 
them, and to the house.'* 

Mr. Shertdan said, if it could be proved that 
no mode could be adopted to supply the loss of 
130,000/. to the public, he should yote against the 
present petition, oecause he was sure we could not 
spare that or any other sum at present ; but Mr. 
Pitt had said nothing that could lead to a hope that 
even when the war should be concluded, that this 
tax shall be taken off or modified ; all he said, had 
tended to lay an eternal bar against it. If a com- 
mittee were to be gone into, the objection of les- 
sening the revenue niight be answered by provi- 
ding that the duty shquld. continue during; the con- 
tinuance of the war. Mr. Sheridan made several 
other observations tending to inforce the propriety 
of committing the petition to proper inquiry. " 

The house divided, for committing the petition 35 ; against it 77. 
The house adjourned. 



March 15. 

AKMY ESTIMATES. « 

In a committee of supply, the Secretary at War rose to move the 
several estimates. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the argument that men, by 
any disapprobation of the measures of government, 
were acting against the interests of their country, 
when the marked misconduct of ministers was what 
every member of the house ought to reprobate,; 
would be a plea for a general indemnity to minis- j 
ters, however weak or wicked might be their conduct.] 
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Support, with a vigilaat observation of their conduct, 
was a support for which the present ministers would 
be as little disposed tothank any other gentleman as 
bis right boBorable friend. Xhe support which they 
wsmted was of another sort, lately described m the 
house — a support that should increase with their de- 
merits — a confidence that should increase as they 
shewed themselves less worthy of it. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lashed the errors of 
administration in the American war, which his right 
honorable colleague (Mr. Dundas) defended, he did 
not think that he was supporting the enemies of his 
country. But the sentiments of the right honorable 
gentleman were very properly changed with his si- 
tuation; To say that ministers, had not done all they 
could, was not giving encouragiement to the enemy. 
It wais to say, that whatever opinion they might have 
been led txy form from the neglect and dellay of mi- 
nisters, the country possessed great vigor, andgteAt 
resources, capable of being brought into action when 
ministers were made to do then* duty. They them- 
selves had admitted, that early in December they 
stopped the French supplies^ of corn, as- a measure of 
{irecdAition against an enemy in a state of prepara- 
tion for war. Could they produce any reason* to 
shew that it was not as proper to begin preparations 
of defence as to interrupt the preparations of the 
enemy ? On the very first day of the meeting of 
parliament he had said, that if we were to have a 
war,4t ought to be a war of activity and vigor ; and 
had ministers but suoted w they talked, so it- would 
have been. But they seemed to have eXrhausted 
the whole spirit, to have unbraced the whole energy 
of their minda in declamation in parliament; and, 
when the season for action came, to have been inca- 
pable of acting* He hoped the lesson they had now 
received would; prevent the necessity of anpther of 
the: same kind. He trusted that they would not be 
fonodas. back ward -in their naval as in their mili- 
tary preparations ; and that if, as was reported, a 
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French fleet had sailed from Brest, there was a 
British fleet to meet it, whatever might be its desti- 
nation. 
The que^ion was pui on the resoltdians, and agreed to. 
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TRAITOROUS CORRESPONDENCE BIX-I.. 

The orc^K of the dpi^ for the second reading of the Bit^forgns- 
ventmg (flf traitorous eorrespovdence, Ssc, wUh France^ during t^ 
present war, tpas called for, and carried after a debate. The Attqt- 
ney-Gtrierai moved, that it should be commuted on ^ felUnmng- 
day. 

Mr. Shertdan «aid, he joined the worthy ma- 
gistrate (Mr. Alderman Anderson) who spoke last, 
in hoping that by a vigorous exertion on our part, 
the Avar would b^ brought to a happy termination ; 
he hoped also, that our ships may be out of danger, 
and he trusted he might safely place confidence iii 
His Majesty's Ministers; that by their exertions, 
they v^^onld.soon convince us, that the rumour gone 
abroad lately, that w,e were not able to attack snips 
under the French flag, was uufounded ; he trustedf 
that whatever might be these rumours, the worthy 
njagistrate would not be found to have been too san- 
guine upon that subject. Mr. Sheridan said, he did 
not mean to follow the learned gentleman, (the AX- 
torney-Qeneral) through, all his observations^ to- 
night, upon the question now before the hou*, for 
the learned gentleman seemed to him to have fb|^ 
gotten the question entirely ; had he been either a 
uttie nfiore slow, or more alert in his thoughts, he 
might perhaps, have met the subject upon it, — The 
question was, whether upon the discussion of 1^is4ni- 
portant bill, the short space between this an4' Tues- 
day next, should be allowed to endeavor to under- 
stand the clajflses of the bill. The learned, gentleman 
oi covirs^ having studied tile subject, must under- 
stand it perfectly ; but he had not said one wofil 
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^hy other gentlemen, in order to understand it also, 
^hoold not have time, as well as himself. Upon the 
former stage of this bill, the learned gentleman said 
nothing pressing upon the point of time ; indeed no- 
body could suppose that much expedition was 
thought of upon the subject ; for war had been de- 
clared against us long before any notice, was givea 
of any intention of bringing in this bill. . There was 
another reason for some delay, and one which had 
been pressed a good deal by the learned gentleman 
himself when he opened the bill ; he meant the as- 
sistance of gentlemen of the long robe, particularly 
that of a learned and most able memoer of that 
house, and ornament of his profession (Mr. Erskine,) 
that assistance could not be had, if the house went 
into the committee to-morrow, ^s to the bill being 
in some parts of it tyrannical, IVlr. Sheridan ob- 
served, that part of the subject had not been fairly 
treated by the advocates for the bill ; they said there 
was no evil in it for which there was not a remedy. 
If a man came from France, and was taken into 
custod]jf for not complying with certain capricious 
distinctions, he might apply to the Secretary of 
State to be discharged, and he should have his 
liberty. How ? If the Secretary of State pleased, 
but not otherwise. Could any thing be more tyran- , 
nical than such a measure ? As to the libel on the 
people of England, that they were many of them 
disposed to sedition, that the present times are full 
of danger, and that the bill in-question is only a miti« 

Stion of the law of treason as formed by the foun- 
rs of the revolution, there was the most gross mis- 
application-^at the time when the alterations were 
made in the act of King Edward III. and quoted 
as a specimen, there was indeed reason to apprehend 
sedition and rebellion ; that was a law in conse- 
quence of the petition of the people praying for it, 
and it was carried against the influence and in di- 
rect hostility to the crown. Indeed, Mr* Sheridan 
said, it was matter of astonishment to him, that gen- 
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tlemen could shew their faces to the people of this 
country, and tell them gravely, that tnere is treason 
and sedition in this country ; and there are the same 
reasons at this day for the bill in question, as there 
was at the time of the revolution ; that the present 
moment required the same restraints, as when there 
was a plot against the safety of the state ; that the 
people, when they were quiet, must submit to be 
treated as traitors ; and that at this hour, the same 
rigor in principle was to be observed. Men were 
brought daily to the block, when there was a plot 
for the assassination of King William. To say that 
these w^e times still more dangerous ; upon his 
honor, he was astonished at the effrontery of such 
observations. He was sure the charge of sedition 
. on the people of this country, was a foul calumny 
upon them. Let the Attorney-General produce his 
proofs. Let him tell that house that he would take 
up one man in the kingdom for treason. Let him 
charge one man with a seditious view. But when- 
ever these questions were asked, instead of shewing 
the existence of the evil, ministers contented them- 
selves with producing a remedy. Did we ask for 
proof of sedition ? Look at the alien bill, was the 
answer. They proved the distemper, by insisting 
on providing a remedy. Like a physician saying to 
a person who knew himself to be well, " You want 
physic ;" or, " You must be bled to-day." If tha 
answer is, '< I am well, I do not want your assist- 
ance;'' then the doctor would affect a resolute 
tone, and insist on bleeding his patient to day : and 
if he did not then find himself ill, to put him in a 
strait waistcoat to-morrow. With respect to what 
the right honorable the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said upon Whigs and Tories, Mr. She- 
ridan did not doubt his skill. He did not know any 
person so well situated to prove that a man may 
affect to be a Whig, and be a Tory in his heart : 
he did not know a man who had greater reason to 
feel what he said upon that subject, or to under- 
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staad it better. However, he believed that if the 
right honorable gentleman meant any thing by what 
he said on that subject^ he meant to convey a senti- 
ment, and establish a doctrine, the most pernicious 
of all public liberty — that public profession of prin- 
ciple is altogether a piece of delusion upon the 
people of this country. This was done by the mi- 
nister, with a view of bringing all public spirit into 
contempt, to destroy all distinction between the 
friends of freedom and the friends of despotism, and 
to build his own power upon the ruin of both : but, 
whatever he might think, there was too much good 
sense in the people of this country to be imposed on 
by such stale attempts ; they began to see the diffe- 
rence between their friends and those who Wished 
to deceive them. Mr. Sheridan concluded, with' 
saying, he had no doubt but that ministers begaii to, 
feel that the story of seditions, and all the trade of 
the alarmists, began to flag, and therefore this bill 
veas brought in to revive the delusion ; but the people 
ipight be said to be like those who are sworn a€ 
Highgate^ — ^they liever would take counterfeit while 
they could have ihe reality. 

Mr. Pitt exphined, that he di4 ^(^ allude to ^ the number of du- 
satisfied or seaitious persons in this country when he mentioned our 
hdnghtdakget. By danget h fiteantthe propagation of cHridiii 
prineipki,ithUih, ^ MYied t» (MrJuUesetem t* tM^ eoun^, it 
t$fiM bt in a W£¥se ntudtumfhm^ even in the time he mentimed. 
W^h respect to the vasmuaiion of the honorable gentleman upon 
Whigs and Tories, if any abandonment of principle was ascribed td 
Hm, ot- the attempt to gubdue aftptinetposinpo^ical conf/ldtrati&ttt, 
hibt»gtdleMe to my, it w>e»4m. H^f^ation' iMdk Jk4 disdainak 
^ then indsted thuA he held nbt- the pHfieiplea- of tome persons wha 
had laiety called themselves Whigs, but the principles of tiberty 
ikttted at the revolution. 

\ Mr. Sheridan said, whether the right honorable 
gei^Ieman disdained the imputation he did not care, 
only the more disdain he» expressed* tlhe more Mr. 
Sheridan thought he had put the point aright^ iThe 
right honorable gentlerifiaoi said he was not one of 
the living Whigs, or those who lately called tbeni*- 
selves so. Indeed^ Mr. Sheridan said, he did noi 
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haar him name any living Wbigs, but observed, that 
he seemed to allude to^^ome dead ones. I wish^ said 
Mr. Sheridan, he would take some of our Whig prin- 
ciples from us, instead of Whig members. 
7%e motwn woi earrkd. 



March 22. 
TRAITOROUS CORRESPONDENCE RIX.L. 

The house went into a committee on this ML On tfu preambk 
bdng read by the Charnnan^ wMch stated that it is esepedkra mate 
^eciuall^ to prevent traitffrvus carrespomdence, i^c. the Stilidtar 
General rmoedt ^* That the eansideratUm of t/ie preamble should be . 
postponed till the different clauses of the bill should be gone 
through.'* The motion was supported by Mt\ Hawkim Browne^ 
who wa& ealM io order by Mr. Bouioerie, me having m the dmrse 
of hio^eeeh domtedjrom the fueetunu 

Mr. Sheridan agreed that the honorable gen- 
tleman opposite to him (Mr. Browne) bad been 
3erfectly in order ; but it had been said thnt his 
lonorable friend (Mr. Fox) had been disorderly in 
his opposition to the postponing the preamble, which 
he could by no means admit. It might be true that 
in many.cases it was usual and proper to postpone 
the preamble ; but in this case, where the assump- <, 
tions in the preamble afford the only justification of 
the enactments of the bill, to desire of gentlemen to 
postpone the preamble, without requiring anr proof ^ 
of these assumptions, was in truth desiring tbem to ; 
agree to all these enactments of sucfc a new and 
alarming nature, without requiring the smaBest evi- ; 
dence that there is any ground of necessity for them ' 
whatever. 

jifter some further debate, 

Mr. Sheridan rose again and said^ tjiat the r^hn 
hotiQrable genti^Mfiaiii (Mr. Burke) whe had just sat 
dpiwn, had, as he usually did, made a< very eloquent 
speechf ; and^ a^ ufiual also^ applliedl bis wii^ his mirth 
a^d hfunpiu!,. upoflu mJbjjiQts wlviehdid notpefbafs^ 
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call for' eiUier-— wars, treasons, murders, and mas- 
sacres. He should not follow the right honorable 
gfentleman upon all be had said, because that would 
be entering into the discussion of points arising out 
of the clauses of the bill, which, in his opinion, ought 
to be reserved for discussion in the committee. 1 he 
right honorable gentleman had begun with saying 
he was always desirous of appealing to the house, 
on the sense of what he called the ^ood times of the 
constitution. Mr. Sheridan said, he should be glad 
to join in that appeal, if he saw it done with an 
honest intention, or if he did not see that this was 
done by gentlemen who only referred to those times 
when they had to introduce any subject which had 
for its object the increase of their own power here- 
after, and took references from times of danger, for 
the purpose of quoting the degree of confidence 
whicn was then thought to be necessarily j-ejposed in 
the officers of government ; and thus the better to 
prepare the people at this time for the same confi- 
dence, when the same danger did not exist, and con- 
sequently where there could not be the same reason 
for such confidence and power. Here the right 
honorable gentleman's deception began. He said, 
that immediately after the declaration of rights, and 
the bill of rights, came a power by which the King 
was enabled to order any person to be taken up, 
and that on suspicion only, of being an enemy to 
the state. Having advanced thus far, the right 
honorable gentleman then came to a conclusion di- 
rectly, that wliat was done on that occasion should 
certainly, by the fairest reason, be done on this ; for, 
said he, would you not do how what the wisdom and 
virtue of your ancestors prompted them to do under 
similar circumstances? The answer was plain and 
short. The circumstances are not similar. We 
were, at the time that the right honorable gentle- 
man alluded to, at the sera of a revolution. Was 
that the case with this country at this moment? 
Bid the right honorable gentleman, or did they who 
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pretended to a^ree with him, mean to say, and to 
persevere in it as an argament, that we are now in 
an equal degree of danger, as we were at the time 
of the revolution ? If tliis was answered in the 
affirmative, then there might upon that answer be 
an end entirely to every barrier which the subject 
ever had ag^nst oppression ; for if we were now 
in a state as alarming as at that period, the argument 
would go to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act, and to place the whole kingdom under martial 
law. But it seemed that the present time was to be 
considered similar to that of the revolution to a 
degree only — To what degree? If two or three 
factious persons could be named in this country, 
was that to be considered as similar in such a de- 
gree to the time of the revolution as to render it 
necessary to introduce the same measure of pre- 
caution as at that period ? But who were these 
very factious persons? Upon this, however, the 
rignt honorable gentleman, had come to something 
like a pledge that he would name certain persons 
of that description at some future day — *^ I now 
challenge him to name those persons when he 
pleases, ' said Mr. Sheridan, " for painful as these 
observations are for me to make, I must repeat to 
that right honorable p^entleman that I expect to hear 
his list of namel and his proofs; — but then let me tell 
him what sort of proof I shall require of him." He 
meant not to be satisfied with the right honorable 
genUeman's reiterating his charges vaguely, or even 
of his naming any particular men, and calling them 
traitors ; because we all knew the facility with which 
that could be done. Nor did he mean to say he 
should be contented with hearing general assertions 
of our danger. He should expect to hear the right 
honorable gentleman mention, the names of the con-^ 
spirators, and what they w^re; and what measures 
tney had taken to manifest their intentions, and con- 
sequently to justify the right honorable gentleman 
with loading them witii the black appellation of 
YOii. ni. I 
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traitors. He fihould ei^peiet also^ of allthe supporters 
of the bill in qutet^on, aa:a matter of necessity^ and 
afl; a measure jwtHied by preoedent, arome foMi^f of 
thU necessity; If they failed in thiajt then he muslt 
deblare thelnfthe<cfilaBiniators: of the people of (Ids 
ooantvy. At the tiaie which was now said to be. 
saniUar to the pmitent, he meant the revolbtioiir 
something like ^evidence was.giTen.of the ndMSsity; 
of the Inearares wMch parliament adopted*' « A plot 
had been fornsed against the Kikig's life^/ iiud ,the 
King himself tome to parliatnent and ittformed 
them of the discovery of the plot/ in a speech wtnoh 
he delivered from the throne. [He]peMr^Sherida4 
read the sptochiof Kior William to the parliament 
-^the dobstanoe of which was^ that there was a plod 
to assassinate His Biaj^sty •] Would the right h^* 
Borable gentleman asaare us that his present Majesty 
had made such a declaration to him, even in pro** 
Tate ? — 'that there was a plan laid for the sudden 
invasion of the kidgdom (of which there isurely^ 
eoold be no danger, while we had so vi»lant ana 
active an administration) ; that some of the conspi^ 
rators were already in oustody^ and that eare bad 
been taken to have the others discovered. 'Ho^^ 
to be plain wkh gentlemen who said this bill waa 
necessary, he must say that he wanted proofs some- 
thing like this. And what was tHe case in the 
present, moment, and how stood facts with tespecl; 
to sedition in this country ? Why, be belierved thaa 
was one editor of a newspaper who had been frig^i^ 
ened by ministers, and bad rnn away ; an attorney 
was under prb^ecrition on a charge for which he had 
given bail, and a bill-sticker was in jail P Tbesb 
were the mighty proofs of the whole country bbing 
in a state of insurrection ! But to come nearer to 
the right honorable gentleman's doctrine, and the 
consistency of his conduct*— he had, in the course of 
the discussion of this subject, maintained the right 
of the legislature to alter the succession, and to 
support the piincipie ofpunishing those who asserted 
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9 contrary doctrine ; and yet» if t!fae right HoAK>rabt9 
gentkin^n was tp be judged by his first p^mphl^t 
Qa« th^ French revolution, h^ would be the first tp 
incur that penalty* Having $aid thi$, h^ returojed 
tf> what appeared, to hixn to he th^. rqal spirit of 
tjr0^son^ ana he desired the learned gentlemen oa.tb» 
Ojtheir side to refute him» if they could. The true ' 
W»y iQf defining treason, wa9 by. the intention qf the 
party ; and the ovs^t-act was only to be rqgard^ aa 
evidence of the inttention. As to^ the observait^opa 
of the. right honori^ble gentleman fm the noeessi^y 
g^ rights reniaining in a state of in^tion fQV a long 
time, that they might aoquire new vigor ; and hi^ 
wnileof sU^ to tbe body natural being the samQ 
^ inactivity for a timet to the body politic, there ^f ad 
np doabt.of its b^ing beautiful eAoilgh^ and applicable 
top ; for tbe Minister bad often sung a sort of lullaby 
to the constitution^ But as sleep wafl. the sister cs 
dealb, and yet relieved the human body from the 
j^^WWfua of labor ; surely there wa$ no propriety 
lA cpmparing it to the afiairs of human life^ and the 
bienefit of civil rights ; for although a human being 
might sleep to recover his health, there waj9 no ne^ ' 
Oftasity for rights in society to be suspended in order 
tp be preserved. The only objection he had to the 
jggbre was,, that it had no truth for its foundation, 
fontthere vras none of the wearinessf which required 
jp^i to any of the rights of the people of this cpDn- 
trv. . Th^ right honorable gentleman had made somp 
WiisionB to a fortrens, and said, that it was in aomo 
4f^VM like a prison ; but it became so only in conn 
saqueace of a siege* Here again truth was not 
attended to in the figure, ana upon this occasiioa M 
QQuld dot help coming to some facts well known tP 
4ie public. This he did to* shew, that there vras 
OOt any eround for alarm; in this country ; and whien 
he had done so, be .trusted he should have answerpd 
the, right honorable gentleman upon his observation 
of a fortress, evidently designed to prepare thp. 
people of this country for slavery, by compitiang 
.12 
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the island to a besieged fortress. Then he must ask 
whether there was any real cause of alarm when 
the Duke of Richmond converted the Tower into 
a fortress, and gave it all the appearance of a place 
preparing to hold out against an attack? Was 
Ihere anv information of designs being formed for 
the taking itP Were there any well-grounded 
apprehensions of danger ? If there were, then the 

£recaution of the noble Duke was lights—If not, 
e must say, that this was part of the system adopted 
by ministers for a well-understood purpose; they 
raised an alarm which themselves did not believe. 
The right iionoraible gentleman said, it was not ne« 
o«ssary in all cases, to prove the existence of the 
crime , before he produced the remedy. Here again, 
Mr. Sheridan, said, ke must observe, the right ho- 
nordble gentleman was wrong in principle; it was 
Ithe essence of justice never to enforce a hardship 
I without a proof of its necessity. As to the ri^ht 
' honorable gentleman's observation upon a law, which 
prohibits a certain number of people going toge- 
ther with blacked faces, which he instanced as a 
proof 'that the law prohibits a thing innocent in it- 
self, for the sake of preventing an evil that might 
possibly attend it, he tnust say, that here again the 
right honorable gentleman was wrong; for this 
Tery act was not passed without proof of there beinjp 
a number of persons who frequently had disguised 
themselves in that manner for mischievous purposes. 
However, he was far from saying that a man snoald- 
never make use of any art in supoort of his virtuous 
intentions. If any person earriea a concealed dag- 
ger for the purpose of assassination, he was mfiena- 
ble to the law ; bnt if he only brought it with him 
concealed, aod made use of it for the purpose of 
heightening the effect of an oratorical attitude iu 
the delivei^ of a sublime speech, he certainly was 
not. Agam, the right honorable gentleman had al* 
hided to the act of parliament which prohibited ships 
c( a certain size and form from being employed la 
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certlun parts of commercei in which the revenue 
was interested ;— -an act, Mr. Sheridan said, which 
was harsh enough, and such as he did not approve 
of, but yet it was not passed before there had been 
proof laid before parliament of the evils existing 
which this act was proposed to remedy. 

Thus far he had chosen to follow the right honor* 
able gentleman on his own ground, that laws were 
made against things in themselves entirely innocent 
for the purpose of preventing mischief. The truth, 
Mr. Sheridan said, was certainty so; but then the 
right honorable gentleman forgot to add a few words, 
a Tittle essential to the sense of the maxim— *' after 
some proof was given of the necessity of such a 
law :*' the whole of this had been totally neglected 
by the right honorable gentleman, and all the advo* 
cates for; the present bilL The right honorable 
gentleman said, that, as to the destruction of th6 
constitution, he had no apprehension of it, and that 
he had no thought of giving it up; and then he 
launched out, as usual, into bitter invectives against 
the new affairs of France. Mr. Sheridan said, he 
bad no objection to our avoiding to imitate the 
French, and to act for ourselves in every thing. — 
He wished that French principles, old as well as 
new, should be resisted; but if, in resisting the 
new, we inclined to imitate the old system of go- 
▼ernmait in France, we should have no reason to 
congratulate each other upon our prudence. The 
old system of that country united all things that 
were nateiul to a lover of liberty. It was kept up ' 
by the most abominable mode that was ever known 
in any part of Europe — ^by military insolence, in« 
stead of civil law — by extraordinary trust and con- 
fidence in the Ring^s ministers, instead of watchful- 
ness and jealousy — by tame acquiescence in all his 
measures, instead of resisting or examining any part 
of them ; he wished, therefore, that as we rejected 
the new system of politics in France, we should 
take care not to fiedl into any imitation of the old* 
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A^ to what the fifht honorable g^eiitlenlM:had^ taid 

about giyitig tip^ ft'thittt^catDe ifkeYttabl^, tb^libertj 

of bis coiititt-^ ; and =bisr 'remalf k» tbat were lie OiBsenr, 

he should t^et yield 'to BriitUB, tlian to th^ ^rc^t 

tttonafoh <^f Persia; the tntiiation of this ^otinti^ 

was not so bad Mtt Make it necessary to eMeriilto 

th^ iihag^^itiittidi^ of -ahy man that i there was ^ny 

dahg^et^td be appreh^ded'to us from any dispiltin 

betweeti individuals to any numbet^^^ moch less bti- 

tWeeti any tt^O individuals; ^ fint there n:;ight ht 

dangei^ in ^taein^ i^neh confidence in any>Me,^iBUi 

4;o be blind to the tendency of his mcfasores^ and 

sufiering him to pi-oceed with6ut apposing theiD<; 

fof* when Hannibal penetrated Italy^^ and arrived 

at the gates of Rewe itself, notwitUstiinding all the 

devastation he m^de^ Ronie tecovered^ After the R0U 

mabs were attacked, and the city sacked by the 

I 'Gauls Rome ¥ecOvelred y b^ after Ctesar ha d usuirped 

jthe dottiiniotii it never recovered; tior should he 

Iftintlhis country safe, if any irian in it, whatey^kr 

hii3 station might be, should be suffered to proceed 

fondly, haughtily^ and arrogantly, as if he wel-e 

above the law ; and should afterwards, by rakiiiiig a 

false alarm among die people, by spying th»t the 

'institution Was in danger/ tbat thbt^We^e traitors 

iini the coutttryi, ultimately obtain his objects— the 

f placing himself in bis situation with an establish- 

\ ^ent of despotic powei^. The next point to be con- 

'^^sidered was, that of the charges against the right 

hofaomble ^ntl^man (Mr. Burke) in the national 

leonyention. That right honorable gentlembn had 

tiiken tipon himself, on that occasion^ to make iite 

of the^eVfl^ liMiiciUafei as practised in France, as 

lA pr<Atf of their violation ef the prini^iple» of jastice. 

It wets certainly harsh efnough ; but bpeii this pointy 

tike right honorable gientibman might ifind some 

'topics at home thdt w^uld very worthily empfoy 

his Wit, if he pleased^ fyt to him the grievances 

afid distresses of mankind Were subjects of his miTth. 

He might Alee in thiid metifopolis tae mi^ domki^ 



/ioiicf tkriTtfagf' woiiderfollj imddP the mtfpices of 
Mr« Reei^el, and the Roqiety of wtnoh he was so 
i4nortiby a f^resid^iit'; as also under MnLakeldesoOf 
and Bir^ Jose|4i Bahkes $ these gentkmeii^ by theioM 
selves and agents^ particukrly the latter, had en*- 
tdred into a great' immber of houset^, and had called 

ri the occupiers of them to give in a particulate 
ription of their 'inmates^ theneX) the age, the 
sttftnre, the eolor, the completion ; in short, Sir 
Joseph particularly had examined into these cir« 
6un(istance)s, with all the curiosity of a naturalist; 
and he must say, that unless we abandoned this 
{Practice, we should complain with an ill grace of 
the visiter domiciliares. As to the danger to which ^ 
the right honorable gentleman alluded, and to which 
he said he was exposed, unless he has more appro- 
liension of it than I have fot him, said Mr. Sheri-^^ 
dan, he uHll be pretty easy under that consideration. 
But, indeed, if he had not said h^ quoted from the 
MoniteuVf I should have thought that he was speak- 
ing from his own mind, and ibr himself, as the 
whole of the matter is perfectly like the substance 
of his own speeches upon the stjGTairs of France. — 
As to the gold to which the right honorable gentle* 
man had alluded, certainly he had been a little public 
in the declaration, as well as the circumstances with 
which he had accompanied it; he had, indeed, ia 
the hints he had thrown put upon that subject, and 
the possible effect of it, reminded Mr. Sheridan of 
the practice in the trial of $ir Robert Walpole^ 
when gentlemen in that house used to cry out, 
* Places I places ! places !' But asi to places, whe- 
ther it wat that gentlemen had lately gone over to 
tiie minister in such numbers,; that there was not 
room for them all, or that, in the language of John, 
Bull, they had eaten up all the corn already, he knew 
not; but he believed that, all circumstances consi- 
dered, there was a tolerable security, at least for a' 
time, for the independence of the right honorable 
gfentileman. As to the observation of th^ noble' 
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lordi that in all other wars between this. country 
and France, the two countries had respectively paid 
attention to the conMitution of each other; he wished 
to know whether the noble lord thought the fact so^ 
when that power wanted to force us to accept a 

Sretender to the throne ? and whether, if the French 
o not again receive Mr. Frost with an address, and 
think proper to have another king, that we shall 
then be in a state wherein we shall have nothing to 
fear ? 

The fueriion *' Thai the preamble be poHponed/' woe put and 
negatived, 

Mr. Fox wiehed thai the Attcmey General wtmld explain inwhai 
retpeet the riaJMe of Edward III. was doubtful, and haw far the 
mieeni law was declaraiory, and haw far enactive? He begged 
iikewiee to know, whether it was to be temporary or perpetual, and 
argued on the ineonoemences which he eonceioed to be neceuariiy 
aUendani on eiiher cote. Mr. Fox regretted thaithe bmmnefodioM 
he broughi on during the absence of hu leamedfriend, in consefumce 
of his necessary attendance on the circuit, when otherwise it might 
have been expected to receive so many lights from his prof essionai 
knawtedee. 

The Attom^-General explained what parts of the bill were de- 
daratarv aid what enactive. He regretted the absence of his learned 
friend, out said that if the biU was postponed on that account, it 
would have to fall into other hands than his own, as he was obliged 
shortly to go into the country on a business perhaps at least efmlly 
urgent. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that the learned gentle- 
man had said nothing on the subject of the amend- 
ment of his honorable friend, and thought that be 
had not been sufficiently explicit in answering the 
questions that had been put to him relative to the 
present bill. According to the first clause of the 
present bill, if a man thought proper to send a pot 
of anchovies or a box of macaroni to his friend 
abroad, he might be hanged. Was that clause 
enactive or merely declaratory ? 

The Solicitor-General spoke a few words relative to the penalties 
ofthebUl. 

Mr. Sheridan asked, whether or not by the words, 
^* within any of the dominions of His Majesty, or 
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being a subject of His Majesty/^ it was meant that 
the act should apply to His Majesty's Irish subjects; 
and also, whether or not, by the words ** occupied 
by any force employed, or to be employed by France^ 
or in alliance with France ;" it was meant to extend 
the penalties of the bill to supplying with the enu- 
merated articles any port in tne dominions of any 
state that might be over-run by, or drawn into an 
alliance with France ; and what in this c^se was to 
be the definition or construction of force. 

The Attomaf'General md^ the clause did not bear that canttrue- 
turn ; and that a man could be alone guilty of high treoMtm under 
it, who should send the enwneriated goods to a place occupied by a 
naval or military force^ acting with, or preparing to act, in aid of 
France, 

A debate ensued respecting the manner in which Ireland was 
(ffected by the bill. 

Mr* Sheridan said, those only were to blame fw 
the present discussion who had so framed their 
clause as to open a door to jealousies and discon- 
tents in Ireland ; and those were the friends of 
both countries who wished to remove all grounds for / 
jealousies and discontents between two nations who 
bad one common interest. The bill to which allu- 
sion had been made was so far from having been 
hasty or unwise, that it was to that very bill we were 
indebted for the preservation of the connection be- 
tween the two kingdoms. No man was more con- 
vinced than he was of the necessity of a good under- 
standing between both ; and he had iiot a doubt, if 
left to themselves, they would for ever agree. The 
Irish parliament had never yet refused to adopt any 
law which England thought it for the benefit of 
the empire to make the law of the two countries; 
nay, it had re-enacted the Irish act, by which, and ./ 
bY_jvhich alone, the crown of Ireland was annexed 
to Jbat of England. ^ As for himself, he was so 
thoroughly persuaded that the two nations ought to 
act upon the same principle, that hostile as he was 
to the present bill, and wishing most sincerely that 
it might never pass into a law here^ yet, should it 
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become an acfe of t!he British parliament^ it would 
give him very gr^t concern indeed if it was not 
adopted by Ireland ; becaase if it was not, England 
could not reap the benefit which she expected from 
it, if . k should not be re-enaoted by the parliament 
of Ireland. The good sense of the latter would 
always make her co«opet*ate with England in the 
general cause, and there could not be good policy 
in forcing upon her, by a side wind, a measure 
which he was conyinced she would be forward 
enough to adopt of her own accord. Adverting to 
Mr. Pitt's doctrine of the two kingdoms mutually 
legislating for each other, he said it reminded him 
of the manner in which a deep philosopher of Cam- 
bridge had once solved the question^— whether the 
sun turned "round the earth, or the earth round the 
sun ?-*-his answer was, '^ Partly both, for it is some- 
times one, and sometimes the other/' Mr. Shevi^ 
dan^ afterwards pointed out several amendments 
which ought to be made in the clause, besides those 
which the learned framer bad. allowed to be neces* 
sary ; and he said he would not consent to pass over 
the clause in its present shape, under a promise that 
provisos should afterwards be brojught up for re- 
moving the various objections to the clause; for 
though such provisos were often promised, he sel- 
dom ever saw them afterwards produced, or pro* 
duced in the stage that was expected. 

The Attorney-General moved ** That the chairman should leave Iht 
thah', report pregress^ and a^ leave to sit again.^* This was car- 
Tied, 
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I'RAITOROIJS CORRESPONDENCE BrLL. 

Mr. Sherij>an began with alluding to the 
chsmge that had taken place in the arrangement of 
the business of the week, and expressed his satis* 
faction^ :that (he boaomble and learned geutlemai) 
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(the Attorney General) did not aow conceive bU 
bill to be so pressing as he and its other supporters 
had done a few days ago ; but had been tangbt to 
think that a matter of such momentone importaiioe 
t^qiiired at • least some little consideration. Mi^. 
Sheridan proceeded to say, that, with respect to 4h^ 
business to which he was now to call the attentbn 
of the house, his instructions bad been, and hib ia«- 
tention was, to have brought forward, as on that 
day, such facts and arguments as he trusted would 
have folly supported the, motion which he meant to 
have submitted to the liouse, that leave should be 
given to bring in a bill for reforming the internal 
government of the royal boroughs of Scotland. He 
had, however, been giveti to understand, that if th^ 
object of the- bill, which he now wished toMntro- 
dttce, was meant to be carried as far a& his former 
propositions on the subject had gone, which was 
certainly the case, a determined opposition would 
be giVe|i, even to the motion for leave to bring in 
the bill; by which means the matter would end 
without any investigation, and the great purpose of 
those numerous and respectable bodies of men, who 
bad sent up petitions to that house, would be thereb)^ 
defeated) viz. the having all the facts and evidence 
on the subject fully and fairly considered and dis«> 
mussed. This being the case, he found himself in<o 
•clined to change his plan, and to follow the mod^ 
whieh had been adopted last year, of moving to go 
into, a committee of the whole bouse to take into 
consideration the several petitions which had beeii 
presented in the present session, with the account^; 
and other papers on the table. He thought he might 
be justified in saying that such admissions on th^ 
subject had been already sanctioned by the house,, 
in the proceedings which took place last session on 
the Lord Advocate's bill, &c. as ought to be a 
pledge against refusing leave to bring in such a bill 
as he would have to propose ; but on this her did not 
wish to rest^ since be was told an opposition Was in^ 
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tended, because a fall and fair inquiry^ which is the 
great wish of the petitioners, as expressed in their 
petitions, would perhaps be best answered by going 
into a committee. It was indeed impossible that 
the subject could be so well discussed, or that all 
the circumstances of which evidence bad been ad- 
duced could be so fully understood and canvassed in 
ihe house as in a committee. The mode of pro- 
ceeding which he would adopt in the committee 
would be, first, to move a string of resolutions, 
founded on facts, with respect to existing abuses ; 
secondly, to detail the mode of remedy which he 
would propose ; and thirdly, the result would be a 
motion for leave to bring in a bill to effectuate such 
remedy. He trusted that the right honorable gen- 
tleman opposite to him (Mr. Dundas) could have no 
objection to taking up the business in this way« 
That right honorable gentleman had spoken with 
much feeling, at the beginning of this session, of 
his unpopularity in Scotland ; and he was told that 
that unpopularity, as far as regarded the present 
subject, was not so much owing to the opposition 
which had been g^ven to it by the right honorable 
gentleman, as to the mode of that opposition, by 
refusing to go into any inquiry whatever, after such 
a mass of evidence had been laid upon the table in 
consequence of the orders of the house. It would 
surely not be said that there was not time to get 
through this business in the present session, when 
the nght honorable gentleman himself had so 
much other business yet to carry through ; and he 
hoped also, that no remarks would be made on its 
not being brought forward sooner. The petitioners 
were unquestionably the best judges as to the proper 
time of bringing on the subject ; and it seemed but 
a matter of prudence to allow the late panic, whe- 
ther well br ill-founded, to subside a little, before they 
proceeded in a business which had somewhat the 
appearance of innovation, though, in truth, it was 
only in appearance. Mr« Sheridan conclucled with 
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movingy '^ That the several petitions, &c. on the 
^subject of a reform in the internal government of 
the royal bnrghs of Scotland, should be referred to 
a committee of the whole house." 

Mr. Dundas propoaedf msieadofa cammiitee of the whole hmue, 
the a^innnimeni of a tekct camntUt^* ' 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would not object to the 
proposal of the right honorable Secretary ; for, 
perhaps, it mi^bt tend to shorten time, and to bring 
the business forward in a proper shape. It was 
rather curious, however, that the right honorable 
gentleman should be surprised at his not having now 
moved for a select committee ; as it would, no doubt, 
be recollected, that he did so last year, and that it 
was then more opposed than even an open commit- 
tee. There was, he said, a peculiar hardship in 
the situation of the petitioners, who had fully esta- 
blished, by evidence on the table, that the spirit of 
their original charters had been departed from ; that 
the public funds of the boroughs nad been wasted 
and dilapidated ; that money had been illegally ex- 
torted and exacted by assessments and otnerwisei 
upon unjust pretences ; and that various other abuses 
had been practised. He had, however, no objec- 
tion at ail to go into the proposition of the right ho- 
norable gentleman. As to the appointment of a 
select committee, provided it should not go into 
any minute length ; and, although the papers an4 
mass of evidence were bulky, yet he thought^ with 
the helps which the committee would have, ^t would 
not be difficult to arrange and digest them j and h^ 
conceived they might be enabled to make theit re- 
port to the house in about a week. He would there- 
fore conclude with moving,—^'' That the several 
petitions presented to this housp during the present 
session, and the papers and accounts . presented 
during former sessions, respecting the internal go- 
vernment of the Royal Boroughs of Scotland, should 
be referred to a committee, to examine the matter 
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herein contaiiiedy ftnd to report IherJBupon to the 
house/' '...•. i - ■ . 

T%e question wasput <md carried. 



March 2§. 

' TiRAITOROUS CORRESPOKinsKCB BIIiL. 

Mr. Burke spoke at cmisiderabk length, and aUuded to the po^ 
' dbiUty of there leing traitors in North Britain; hie also observe^ 
vpon the seditious disposition m this part of the country, and thent- 
ecHiiy of the present bill* 

Mr. Sheridan answered Mr. Burke ujpon siH 
tbe points to which he had alUided, and reneW6c| 
thei challenge which he ffayfe' Mr. Burke on a former 
debate upon this bill, which was, to name the per- 
sons whom he loaded with the title of traitors,' or 
friends of the French, or enemies to the copstitq-' 
tion, or any of the other qdious appellations which 
bis imagination could suggest to him. 

Mr. Burke admitted^ that he h^ said the firpich had m^dm^ 
toured to create a factum in this country in their favor, arid [that 
they had to a certain degree succeeded. He did not know any per" 
mmein this country who had been guilty of any overt acts against 
ths constitution ; if he had knoum any such persons, he knew his 
duty too well to neglect it, he would have given propfr inf animation 
before a magistrate, in order that such persons might have been 
brought to justice^ As to the other part, he had no person to name, 
he only meant thai the Freneh had endeavored to create a faction 
l^thdr favor in ibis cousttry, astd that tha^ had succeeded to a 
rjosriain degree. 

Mr. Sheridan in answer, observed that the rfg'ht 
honorable gentleman had said in that house^ that he 
eoald name persons to their confusion ; and that 
there existed a traitorous faction in (ftis couhtrVj 
this he now abandoned; he did not wish to pih hiin 
down to his expression, and shotdd ^ake no fkrtheip 
ttotice of it, nor press any thing upon ^the subject 
again. v 
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■ WAWAkD MfiANS— LI>A^. 

Mr. SAb&idan saidt that one of the priftei]»4l 
causes of the difficulty "which thd Minister had'6xpe-« 
ries^^d in hegpciating the loan, arbse from the vast ' 
quantity of unfunded debt i»hieii was floating. in the 
market : had he funded this debt, he Would haris 
found in neHir Exchequer bilb a itesrouroe that would 
have secured him fixini the codsequences of- being «t 
the mercy of money lenders. Lord North, by havu 
ing, during the period of his administration, ^hick 
preceded the American yfBX, refluced the unfunded 
debt to a moderate size, was, by that very measure, 
enabled to raise mdney on terms much more favor- 
able than if h6 had suffered th^ marjcet to be oror- 
stocked tirith floating navy and exchequer bills. 



X.OAN, AND B£DUCTkON Oi» NATIONAL DEBT, 

Mr. Shbbidan observed, that it had been gene- 
rally understood, that private business would occupy 
the attention of the nouse until after five o'clock^ 
and therefore he did not attend until that hour ; but 
he heard with some surprise, that the resolutions of 
the Committee of yesterday had been read and 
agteed to, in the midst of private business ; this> he 
said, was unfair and uncandid, and he had no ddnbt 
that many gentlemen would have, obci^rvatipnA: to 
make upon the report. Mr. Shendan; maintained 
thatthecommissipner^of the ftind'fpi^ the reduction 
of i\x^ national debt ought to h^vi? been consulted 
ppon the plan of the loan, and that they might, if 
they thought fit, advance for that loan the sum which 
was to have been applied to the reduction 'Of the 
debt«as mentioned by the right "honorable gentleman 
on the opening of the budget. [HereMiv Sheridan 
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recited part of the act by which the fund for the re- 
dnction of the national debt was created. J His ob- 
ject, he said, was to know what communication, if 
anji the Chancellor of the Exchequer had with the 
Commissioners upon the subject of this loan, pre- 
vious to his concluding the bargain with the sub- 
scribers. Mr. Sheridan then moved, <* That there 
be laid before the house the communication between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national debt, and 
the reasons assigned by them for not having de- 
manded the right of subscribing to the present 
loan.'* 
Mt. Shiridan'i maHon um negaHvtd. 

THAITOROUS CORRESPONDENCE BILL. 

On the first chaue^ uAkh enada, that from the 20th ofAprU 
nextf during the canimuance of the preaeni unar between Great bri* 
tain and France, if any perion redding mOreat Britain, knoW' 
tngly and wiJIfidly, AM, on hie own account, or credit, or on the 
account or credit, or by the direction of any other peraon or peraona 
whomaoeeer, or whereaoeur reaident, aell, aumly, or deUcer, or aend 
for thepurpoae of being aold, aupplied, or aelUvered, or ahaU agree to 
aeUpOr deliver, Sfc^ ahm be guilty. It waa propoeed to leave outthe 
worda — " Aatt agree to aeu, or dettver." 

The fUedion mngput by Sir ElffiA Impey, the chairman of the 
committee, atrangera were, aa uaual, ordered to withdraw. 'In the 
interval, a numer of gentlemenr who had not been in the house 
when the auution waa put, entered, and aeated themaelwea on the 
msnisteriat aide. 

Mr. Sheridan insisted, that as they were not pre- 
sent when the question was put, they were not enti- 
tled to vote. 

Mr. Dwndaa contended, that the question hoeing been put before 
ihegallery was deared, it ougfU tobe put again. 

inis brought on a comversation on the point of order, which the 
SpsakeratEut decided in favour of Mr. Sheridan, lamngit down 
as the old established ruk, that the question might be put either 
before the gallery was cleared or after, and that being once put, 
those who were not in the body rf the house at the time, could ^wt be 
permitted to vote. 

The gentlemen who came in irfter the question was put, were ordered 
to withdraw, and the committee divided.--For Uamg cut the words 
97; agmnstttai. 
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Mr. Sherida]^ observed, that as the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had been so generous as to 
allow the French, coats to 4;heir hackstand stockings 
to their legs, he might as well let them have a few 
boots and shoes from his constituents at Stafford, and 
moved an amendment to that effect'; but the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

About ten o'clock, a second division took place on, an amendment 
moved by Mr, Sheridan, to secure the interest of the foreign proprie' 
tors in the British funds*— ayes 34; noesllZ* 



-: April 4. 

TRAITOROUS CORRESPONDENCE BIIX. 

On the clause prohibiting, under the pain of treason, the purchase^ 
ifc. of lands in France, the SoHdtor^Oeneral moved an amendment ^ 
for the purpose of limiting its prohUntions solely to the pusi^hasing, 
or agreeing topurchase lands, by omitting altogether the other pro* 
ksbUians tmtamedin thechmse, asto the purckase of assignats, tfc. 
This was carried, and further amendments proposed. Mr. Fox said, 
as the clause was now limited, he was ctfnvinced it could be persisted 
in for no other reason, than that gentlemen on the other side of the 
house, having been ohtigedto abandon the most qfflmsive parts of the 
hU, thought it rather too much to give up the whole. 
.? , ■ • . 

Mr/ Sheridan entirely agreed with his honorable 
friends. He thought the clause as now amended^ 
so perfectly nugatory, that it would be very much like 
prohibiting a ^rdener to lay out a garden, and 
make hot-beds, &c. in Lapland. In faot^:tbe present 
bill, as it now stood, instead of bearing its present 
title, ought to be called a bill to authorise British 
subjects to clothe the French army with woollen 
cloth, and to prohibit their selling them a paif'^of 
boots, under the pain of treason. 

The committet divided--^yes ri favour of the clause T7 ; noes 19. 
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kfvh It. 

X4>RX> AUCKULHD^S MXMOUAX. TO THS 8TATBS 
GSNE&AL. 

Mr. Sheridan hoped the house would suffer 
him.to speaki though he did not know whether he 
should, any more than the noble lord (Fielding), 
conclude with a motion ; on that head, he aaid, ne 
should be determined by the answer to a ques* 
tion, which he wi^s going to put to His Majenty's 
ministers. The qoesti^ was, whether a pa- 
per which had appeared in all the public prints, 
and was therein styled a paper^ delivered to their 
High Mightinesses the States General on the 5th in- 
stant, and signed Auckland and Louis de Starem- 
berg, was an authentic copy of a pajier delivered on 
that day by the English and Imperial ambassadors 
attheHagtie? 

Mr. Pmrqdied, thai a pfgf€r» signed hg ihi Engm mii h^ 
rial (mAgsmbrs ai tie Haguifmti ddmtred h^f tiSm U the SUOm 
CkturafpomtkaMafJpru: thai ha had urn m o M en tk aopsf of 

arnot,a»hehad mU rtadiiim vrmi. jfihe hamrahk gtaikman 
wished to be fidbfiirfarmed an thai head, the moei proper ^ep far^ 
himUtid»SwvmfWfam^wmli}^ of 

thefofor in gaedion. 

Mr. Sheridan desired to know whether the right 
honorable gentleman would have any objection to his 
moving for it at that mmnent ? 

Mr. Pitt mid he had: midae the hanaraUe memier might pro^ 
htAbf intend to ground wme proceeding on tUe pegjfer, he wmid 
reaoSmntad U to hkn ia giee notice of the dmf an whidk ha 
dhanld move for the pradndmn ^ the eiaie pig^ ia whkh he had 
referred. 

Mr. ^eridan accordingly gave notice^ that he 

would submit such a motion on Thursday ; and he 

said^ that if it should be found that the printed pa- 

>er was an exact copy of the state paper delivered 

y Lord Auckland to the States General^ he hoped 
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the tight honorable gentleman would a^ee with 
hitn^ that it was as execrable and as tinprincipled a 
paper as had ever disgraced the diplomatic world ; 
and that the noble lord who had dared to pre-^ 
sent it, ought to be immediately recalled, and im- 
peached* 

The house at^mimed. 
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IiORD AUCKI^AND'S MBMORIAIi TO THE STATES 
efiNE&AI*. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that last Tuesday he had 
stated to the house, that he should this day move for 
the production of a state paper; and he assured the 
house, that he did not move for that paper for 
the information of the house or of the public, 
nor did he move it for curiosity j with a view 
that it should be fallowed m) by a motion for 
an address instantly ta recal Lord Auckland from 
bis pfesnt sttuaticiil A* thd Hague, arid afterwai^ds 
ipHth one of a siiW iAtbnger nature. The right 
honofabie genttetaan (the Chancellor of the Exehe^ 
quei') htid wished th^s motion to be postponed ta 
this day, and hcf hstA eotifottn^dt With that wish. Witht 
f egard to the paper he stiotrld move for, he said, hk 
trusted that, on a very di^ inspection of it, every 
mai^iyrust be convinced,^ that it couM not be either 
for the hodoroi' the credit 6f His Majesty's minis- 
fets to slielter either Lord Auckland oi* theihselves, 
by With^holdingthe paper for which he should i^ove^ 
and wlrieh wa» the only docmrient on which be cotrM 
regularly fornti his othei^ intended motiou : and there- 
fore, withotit saying bne word more, he i!night 
move tat this paper; at the same time he visas' 
aware, that in this paper, a great number of others 
were referred to, most of which had already been 
before the public, although otot offieiaHjr before 

K2 
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tiiat house ; and therefore he had no objection to ex- 
tending his motion to all the documents alluded to. 

A^^mwertaiian took place between Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Sheridan a$, 
to the specie paper$ which would be wanted for thefidwre i&cumMi 
of the m^ect: that being settled, 

Mr. Sheridan moved, ** That an humble address 
be presented to His Majesty, praying that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions for laving be- 
fore the house a copy of the memorial dated the 5th 
of April instant, and presented by the States Gene- 
ral to the British and Imperial minist^s.'* 

This being agreed tOf 
". Mr. Shendan gave notice of his nwtian on this sn^ect on Thmt- 
day the 22d, but afterwards put it off' untU the Thmsdayfol- 
^hwing. 



April 25. 



XORD AUCKIiAXD's BiEMORIAL TO THE STATES 
GENERAL. 

Mr. Sheridan now rose, and said, that the mo- 
tion which he should have the honor of submitting 
to the house, was one that not only involved the cha- 
racter of the right honorable gentlemq^n (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) and the whole of His Ma- 
jesty's ministers, but also the character of the British 
nation, and therefore was of the highest importance. 
It had in view that of calling for an explanation of 
the real intent, nature, purpose, and object of the 
war in which we were now engaged. Such was the 
description of the motion with which he should pre-* 
face his address to the house. In the course of the 
discussions which had taken place on the present 
war, on one subject there had been a concurrence 
of opinion, whatever difference subsisted on others ; 
—that the increasing power and ambitious views of 
France should be resisted, and our allies protected, 
was unanimously agreed to. On the subject of the 
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war, three different opinions had occurred ; the first 
thought it a war of necessity^ biit limited as to its ob- 
ject ; the second, in which he classed, thought that 
no administration should permit the independence 
of this country to be in danger from the exorbitant 
power of France, or the rights of our allies to be in- 
vaded; yet, thinking the security of this country^ 
and indemnification to Holland might have been ob- 
tained by negociation, they thought the war, at the 
period it occurred, not necessary. A third class 
viewed the power of France as much less pernicious 
than the principles she had adopted; aiid abhorring 
the conduct of those in authority there, thought ven- 
geance and extermination to those men and those 
principles, were objects which this country was 
bound in interest and duty to pursue. He, and 
others with whom he had the honor and pleasure to 
agree, had endeavoured to draw from those gentle- 
men, something like a definition of the extent to 
which their principles might or would lead them; 
but from all the discussion which took place upon 
that subject, nothing like an explanation was given 
upon that point. This day, however, he was deter- 
mined to put the subject to the test, and he should 
maintain that ministers had abandoned the principles 
of the war, upon which alone they had the assistance 
of the moderate, and the general concurrence of the 
country, and the only principle they themselves were 
fond of professing, namely, to keep faith with our 
allies, to check the aggrandizement of France, and 
to preserve the safety of this country. If, in enter- 
ing upon this subject, any gentleman expected that 
he should be brought to pledge himself in the least 
degree with respect to the principles or the politics 
of the noble Lord (Auckland), or that he should be 
influenced by any couNiderations with regard to that 
nobleman, such a gentleman would pertainly be dis- 
appointed ; for he must frankly declare, that per- 
sonally against him, or any other person in admmis* 
tration, he had no ill will ; but at the same time he 
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• 

liad no hesiti^tvia m ^f^yipfifi ^liat be ^ pot Ksj^ct 
or esteem him* He woula s^y no more ppon that 
subject, for a reason always conclusive with him, * 
][>ecause he wafii not p^fssept ; all, therefore, he shoi^d 
Sfiy of him, hp begged to b^ under^od v^ speaking 
of H^ Maj^styV piipiatejr at tb^ Hague. ' In tbi^ 
view, be must aay« that he disapproved of every 
ni^morial tb^t noble lord had set his name to, from 
the di$turbinces in Frwce, down to the signing that 
of the 5th of the present monib> nnon wbicq the mo* 
tionbe should conclude wjth would he founded. All 
be was (Concerned in was marked bv a sort of o;$r 
cious ostentation, which ill bepame the char^tct^r be 
pught to represent* Instead of the moderate bmr 
guage of a minist^, desirous to shew that he was 
only ^n ambassador, be appeared always in the styl^ 
of a viceroy, whose business it Wfts to dictate and 
command. The paper with which be announced 
the war with France, was of this bauffbtyi ^rrogs^ni 
style, in which he called tb? NaUnn^l A^sepibly of 
France miscreants* Such language, ij^r. @Lberidan 
^d, was not only impropeiTf bu^ under tbe oircnm^ 
stances of the case, inexcusable; it was not th« 
effect of an overpowering ws^rmth, which froqnently 
accompauied the animation of debs^te; tbey were 
tbe cool coMected words of an ambassadoTf wbn 
ought to have reflected that be represented His 'i|l^r 
jesty of Great Britain, and the people of England ; 
both of whom, he was sure, would be ashamed of 
l^uch expressions ; — expressions, whi^h conld, answ<er 
np good pm*pose ; neither our soldiers nor our s^nrs 
would enlist the sooner, nor flgbt the better for it; 
and the people of this country ongbt i^ot to be sn|v? 
posed to use harsh e:9:pr^sions ^ga,inst any othei^ 
who had the direction of the pnblic force of a n%t 
tion, still less that they con^i( instruct thoir c^wnam-y 
bassaidor to be intolerant : sncb condnct wonld b^ 
disgraceful and ignoniininus. !^ere, to il^nsjtr^tf; 
this point, Mr. ^neridan made a q^n<4at^on ^onj^ 
TateJ, on the law of nationSi "V^ ^Hh ^^ ^ 



natioiis ai war it isMeesiMy t» ohmrt^ <iMl flM3r^ 
ought ta abilaiflt from dUi buA efxprawiont of ha« 
trMy animoftify^ or eoatemyt of oaeb other» &c« 
TUsy he said, appeavad ta> Iwa to contain so gpMd 
and necessary a lessoA to Lord Aaddand, th^ ia 
Ae oext dispalcbesy a copy of it ooflrt to be sent to» 
him* With re|;ard to ths specific paper of tb» 
Ath of Apvily he objected to it» not only on acconni 
of its particfdar indecency^ bat alsa on account of 
its opening and disclosing a new principle fer carry«^ 
ing on the war— 4k princtpfe hitherto in this country 
entirely without foundation. The ilvst translation 
from the French stated^ ** That some of these detes- 
table regicides are now in such a sitnatiout that they 
can be subjected to the sword of die law." iMt 
from that which wse» now iqpon the table, a new co- 
lour was attempted to be ^Ten to the sentence, by 
>^yii^f » '' liable to be subjected to theiiword of tba 
krar ;' this^ he saidv wa»not warranted by the origi- 
nal; for the phdn sense of the sentence was, tnat 
these persons might be sacrificed^ because liiey 
were intbe hands of the Dntch. Again» the pM^r 
slated a recital of a former declaratioa, tiiat hia!Bri* 
tannic Majesty and their High Mightinesses would 
not fail to pursue the most efficacious measures ta 
prevent the persons^ who might Ibemeelves be. 
gailty of so ahrodioas a crime, frmi finding any asy- 
lum in their respective statea. To which the l)utch 
gave answer, that they would refuse any asylum to 
such persona ; that they would drive them away ; bnt 
not one wovd about putting tfaem to death. The 
war was declared on tibe 21st of January, and there 
the matter rested till the 5th of April, and for what, 
reason? Beeaose it was not until this time the 
commissioners of t^ Convention^ got into custody* 
It waa only then necessary to say, that these regicides 
diould be subjected to the swwd of the law, which 
waa^ in other weids, that they should be put to 
dsarit If mimstera said they gave no instructions 
for this, he said he should be penectly satisfied^ atid 
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the infamy. would only fall upon the individual. — 
The noble lord proceeded to state in his memorial, 
that the divine vengeance seemed not to be tardy ; 
upon this he had only to observe, that we were en-^ 
g^ged in a war, which for our safety we had pur- 
sued^ to the accomplishment of its originally avowed 
object ; ^ and with respect to the divine ven- 
geance,' , from motives of respect, decorum, and 
Siety, we ought to be silent. The memorial was as 
>llows: — 

Translation. 
Hish 4md mgkty Lordst 
It is known that towards the end of the month of September^ last 
year^ his BritanMc Mt^esty and yovnt High Mightinesses gave^ in 
concert, d solemn assKrance, that in case iht imminent danger which 
tbm threatened the Uces of their most Christian MqfestieSf and their 
family jshould be realized. His Mqfesty and your High Mi^ii^BSseo 
would not fail to take the most efficacious measures to prevent the per- 
senf who might render themselves guilty of §o atrocious a crime, from 
Jinking any asylum in your reactive dominions. This event, which 
wasforeseen with horror, has taken place ; and the Divine vengeance 
seems not to have been tardy. Some of these detestable regicides 
are already in such a situation, that they may be subjected to the 
sword of the law. The rest are still in the midst of a people whom 
they havephmgid into an abyss of evils, and for whomjf^amine, anar- 
ehyj and civil wars aire preparing new calamities^ Fn short, every 
ilSns that we see happen, induces usio consider, as at hand the end 
qftnese wretches, whose' madness and atrocities have filled mth terror 
dnd indignation all those who Hspect the ptinciples of religion, qm>- 
rMy; imd humaniiy. ' ' '-< ' 

. The undersimHedi therrfore,,submit to the e^dightened Jndgtiieni 
and, wisdom of your High Mightinesses, tohether it would not b^ 
proper to employ all the means in your power to prohibit from en- 
tering your states in Europe, or your colonies, all' those members 
4^. the self titled Nationai Convention^ or of the pretended En^cMive 
Council, who have, i dfrecUu or indirectly, participated mi I^ .said 
cjime; and ifth^ should be discovered and arrested, to deliver 
them tip to justice, that they mayiserveas a lesson andexfimpk to 
tkankind. < i^' . ^i? . , . . • • . . ; i . . i . .» 

Donttf ttt the Hagile, this 6th day of April, 1795, 

.• . (JSiff^d) ;. AUCKLAND. 

. . Louis C. de Starhei^bbro* 

\The transldtidn above given is the same with that originally inserted 

inmost of the newspapers: from which the tranUation presented 

K to the Anise of commons differs,. by substituting for the eentence 

printed in roman — Some of these detestable regicides are a^dy 

liable to be subjected to the sword of the bw — and for wretches^ 

' li/IMitureux, w^ppy persons^} 
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These men were delivered up by the treachery of 
Damourier ; and Lord Auckland recommended to 
the Dutch, that they might be murdered and assas*. 
sinated. He M^ished to know if it was possible for 
a more horrid principle to be entertained, or one, if 
followed up, more likely to be attended with more 
horrid consequences. (Jould we suppose that the 
French would not retaliate ? What then would re- 
sult? a general massacre of all prisoners of war. 
Such sentiments were odious to any man possessing 
the least feelin^f of humanity. The fate of those 
people, it seemed, was to be a lesson and example to 
mankind. He was sure the people of this country 
detested such lessons and examples. It reminded 
him of a proclamation recommending the extermi- 
nation of America, during the war, and whilst the 
noble Lord (Auckland) was commissioner there; 
and to which there was a very sensible protest, 
which was supposed to be the production of a right 
honorable gentleman (Mr. Bui'ke) now in the house. 
This was drawn after the able speeches of Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Powys, and others in that house ; and the Duke 
of Grafton and Duke of Richmond in the other; and 
was signed by a great number of the first persons in 
this country. This protest admirably explained the 
fatal ediects of attempting the destruction or disniem- 
bernient of an empire. Here Mr. Sheridan read 
the protest, and observed, that he wished this* also 
to be sent in the next dispatches to Lord Auck- 
land. But again, to return to the paper of the 5th 
of April, Mr: Sheridan said, he objected to it for a 
reason which was independent of tne general ground 
he had already stated ; it was that of declaring any 
peace with the people of France utterly unattain-* 
ablCv until there should be dictated, according to 
the desire of the combined powers, a certain form of 
government to France. Were we, he. asked, at 
war with the nation.of France at this moment? If 
the principle on. which we proceeded to the war 
was fcdlowed, he • would say that ' we vvere not 
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«1^ war with the nation of France. The object we 
professed to have in view was aceompliahed; and 
,we should negociate with those who had the direc- 
tioQ of the public force. Of what use was it to us 
to call their armies a banditti of robbers, and their 
mariners pirates ? At last we must negociate with 
them, or go the length of endeavouring to destroy 
theni altogether«~a fruitless and a vain attempt* 
Was it the object, or was it not^ of this war, on 
our part, to assist the Gons|Huracy to dictate a form 
of govemmeoit to France, or totolly to destroy the 
whole nation ? He wanted a plain exfAicit answer. 
lict the minister speak feirlv out. The people 
of England ought to know wnat were the views of 
the minister upon this war, and to what eixtent it 
was to be carried, that they might not he proceed* 
ing under a delusion. Suppeeing we had gained 
our original purpose, he wanted to know how peac« 
was to be obtained^ without negociation with those 
who have the exercise of government. If we eoun-^ 
tenanced the memorial of Lord Auckland, we 
should sav, that the whde National Convention — tSk 
tb^ memners of the distncts«-H»i short, about eiff hi 
or nine milUws x>f people, aHsi be put to deaths be* 
Core we can negociate far peace. Suf^posing that 
we were to join the ccmspiracy to dictate a form of 

Evernnaient to France, he then shouhi wish to^ 
0W what sort of government it was that we weier 
to insist on. Were we to take tiie form* of it from: 
iMt exercised by the fimperer ••-or that of die King" 
of Prussia ? or was it to be fonned by tiie lady wm 
SQk mildly conducted the afiairs of Bmsia? or were 
they aU to lay their heads together^ and by like ae« 
sistance of the Pope,^ dictate a form of ge^emment 
toi France ? Wese the Frmeh to have a oonstitu*. 
tion, su^h as the right honorable, gentleman (Mr«^ 
Burke^ was likely to a|i;>laud ? !mdeed he fearsd^ 
tiiat 4ns was not yet settled. ; and there were various 
specimens of what had been ahready thoujght of by 
oiffBrent powers* There were two manifestoes oS 
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the Prince of Cobowg ; the one pomised the farm 0^ 
government chosen by themselves, in which they 
agreed to have a monarchy ; and afterwards in the 
course of fonr days, this promise was retracted in coign * 
sequence of the accession of Dnmonrier to the coa*« 
federacy^-^What would the right hon. gentleinan(Mr^ 
Surke) say if they should not give the French tha 
form of the constitution of Poland ;-*or would be wn^ 
tent himself with saying, they ought not to hav^ 
such a constitution ? H? believed that neither th^ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor any of his sup^ 
porters, would say any tmng at present upon tfa^l 
subject. It appeared liowever somewhat mysteriousn 
perhaps, that after the congress at Antwerp^ im 
which Great Britain was not unrepresented, that 
the intention of the combined powers had altered j 
and that a mnch more sanguinary mode ^as to het 
pursued against France than had been before in-i 
tended; and perhaps the time migh( come wh^n tke^ 
p^ies might follow the example set by the mani-i 
festo (^ the Duke of Brunswick, and affirm that 
tibese were threats which were not intended to be 
carried into execution. But this was not Uie way 
to aqm^ n3. The people of England would not 
long be content to remain in the &rk as to the ob-i 
ject of the war. Again he must ask, what was th^ 
object of the war ? Again he must ask, what waa 
the object of our pursuit in conjunction with tW 
qther powers against France ? Was it to resto^tre the^ 
ancient tyranny and despotism of that nation ? Thvk 
tvonld please some people,, he knew ; — particular]^ 
emigrants i but nothing would be sa hateful to tfa^ 
people of this country, or any other where tbew 
existed the least love of freedom ; nor could any^ 
thing be more destructive to the tranquillity and 
Imppin^ss of Europe, Were we to join Dujcaouriief 
in a declaration not to rest until we bad put to deatl^ 
those detestable regicideSf calling themselves philo-. 
sophers, and all the miscreants who had destroyed 
alH i%T9!ful authority in France ? If we were^. \», 
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vnmM venture to say, this would be a war for a 
purpose entirely new in the history of mankind ; and 
as it was called a war of vengeance, he must say, 
that we arrogated to ourselves a right which be^ 
longed to the divinity, to whom alone vengeance 
ou^t to be left. If the minister said, that on our 
part there was no intention to interfere in the in- 
ternal government of France^ he must then ask what 
were the views of the other powers, with whom we 
now acted in concert against Prance. Was it to 
make a partition of Prance, as they did of Poland ? 
Or should he be told, that as far as regarded the af- 
fairs of Prance under the present power, he was 
talking of none who ought to be mentioned as a 
people ; that the sans culottes were too contempti- 
ble a race to be mentioned; he would say, he 
meant to ask what was to become of the whole 
nation of Prance ? If he was told that it was impos* 
siUe for the crowned heads, acting in concert upon 
this great occasion, to have any but just and honor- 
able views, he would answer that the subject was of 
too much magnitude to be allowed to pass in such a 
manner ; ana in his suspicions he was justified by 
the example, and fortified by the observation of an 
honorable gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) with respect 
to the father of the present Emperor, that no man 
ought to take his word for one hour. No material 
alteration, he believed, had taken place in the views 
of that court since the death of that prince, nor of 
others in the present confederacy. Were we to 
forget that the King of Prussia encouraged the Bra- 
banters to revolt, and then left them to their fate? 
Were we to forget the recent conduct with respect 
to Poland ? Were we to forget the taking of Dant- 
zic and Thorn ? Indeed he thought, that those who 
every day told us, in pompous language, of the ne- 
cessity there was for kings, and of the service they 
did to the cause of humanity, they should at least 
have spared the public the pain of thinking of these 
subjects, by not entering into the views of that un- 
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natural confederacy. Indeed it wias impossible for 
him to dismiss the consideration of Poland, without 
adverting; to an eloquent passage in the work of a 
right honorable gentleman, who was an enthusias- 
tic admirer of the late revolution there. Here Mr. 
Sheridan quoted the following passiage of Mr. 
Burke's Appeal from the Old to the New Whigs : — 

" The state of Poland was such, that there could scarcely exist tvoo 
opinions, hut that a reformation of its constitution, even at some ex- 
pense of blood, might be seen without much disapprobation. No 
confusion could he feared in such an enterprise; becauH the estab*^ 
lishment to be reformed was itself a state of confusion. A king 
without authority; nobles without union or subordination: a^ 
people without arts, industry, conanerce, or liberty: no ardefi\ 
within ; no defence without ; no ^ective public force, but a foreign 
fofrefit ivhich entered a naked country at will, and disposed of every 
thing at pleasure. Here was a state of things which seemed to iwoUe^ 
and might, perhaps, judify bold enterprise and desperate experiment. 
But in what manner was this chaos brought into order t jhe means 
were. as striking to the imagination, as satisfactory to the reason, 
and soothing to the moral sentiments. In coritemphtii^ that chaise, 
humaifity has every thing to rejoice and to glory in; nothing ta 
he ashamedof, nothing to suffh\ So far as itJuis gone, it probably 
is the most pure and defecated public good which ever has been con* 
f erred on mankind. We have seen anarchy and servitude at once 
removed: a throne strengthened for the protection of the peopUp 
without trenching on their liberties ; all foreign cabal banished, by 
changing the crown from elective to heriditary ; and what was a 
matter ^ pleasing wonder, we have seen a reigning king, from an 
heroic love to hts country, exerting himself with all the toil, the 
dexterity, the managementy the intriffue, in favor of a family of 
strangers, with which anUntious menlabor for the aggrandisement 
of their own. Ten millions of men in a way of bemg freed gra- 
dually, and therefore safely to themselves and the state ; not from 
civil or political chains^ which, had as they are, only fetter the mind, 
hut from substantial personal bondage. Inhabitants of cities, he* 
fore without privileges, placed in the consideration which belongs ta 
that improved and connecting situation of social life. One of the 
most proud, numerous, and fierce bodies of nobiUty and gentry ever 
known in the world, arranged only in the foremost rank of free and 
generous citizens. Not one man incurred loss, or suffered degrada^ . 
Hon. All, from the king to the day-laborer, were improved in their . 
condition. Every thing was kept in its place and order : but in that 
place and order, every thing was bettered. To add to this happy 
unmder (this unheard-of cor^unction of wisdom and fortune) not one 
drop of blood was spilled: no treachery: no outrage, no system of sUm- 
' der more cruel than the sword : no dudied insults on religion, morals^ 
or manners; no spoil: no coi^scation: no citizen beggared: none 
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i mjfi' iid m i : nme eanbi: the wkok um» ^etui wUk a pdkj^p d 
discrithn, an uiundnUiy and Meerecy^ tneh m have newr tim ^an 
known an any occasion ; but mck wonderful conduct was reserved 
for this glorious conspiroeif in fator of the true and genuine rights 
and iniereslsofmen. Happy people, if they know hew to proceed ai 
th^ havebegunt Happy prince, worthy to h^finwith l^Undor, cf 
todoee withglory, a race ofpaMots andof kings: andto kaoe, 

A name, which every wind to heav'n would beer. 
Which men to speak, and angels joy to hear. 

Ihjinish aU — this great good, as in the instant it is, contains in it 
the seeds of all fart£er improvement : and may be considered as in a 
regular progrus, because founded on shmlar principles, towards the 
stable etoeUence of a British conMution. 

Here was a nuitter for congratulation and fifr festive remembrance 
trough ages* Here mora&ts and divines might indeed relax in 
iheir temperance to exhilarate thdr humanity »*' 

Sttch, Mr. Sheridan, aatd^ vtm the detcriptioil 
which the right honorable gentleman gave to that 
revolatioh; was it to be supposed, that he would 
afterwards say, that this ought to have been 
trampled upon and destroyed, or should suffer such 
an event to happen, and never utter a word upon 
the subject. He did not think that monarcbs of the 
present day had fulfilled the promises that some 
persons had made, and which had been expected 
from them, so that their names might be handed 
down to posterity as a glorious examfne of integrity 
and justice! With respect to the future views of 
the different powers, they might best be conjectured 
by what had already happened. The Empress of 
Kussia, upon the; sincerity of whose motives, and 
integrity of whose actions, there couM be no doubt, 
previous to the attack on Poland, among other 
things in her manifesto, said by herr minister — 

^' From these eanriderations. Her Imperial jkafesty, my most 
gfracious mistresSf as weU to imkmss^y hersdffor her many ksse^ as 
Jor ihefidure se^ej^ of her Empire and the Polish dominions, and 
for the eutiing iffaH onee, for ever, all future disturbances andfre^ 
quent changes of government, has been pkased now to take under 
her sway, and to unite for ever to her Empire^ the foOowmg traeto 
of land, with all their inhabUanis:' 

This was the language for which the confede- 
rates were to justify perhaps the future taking nn- 
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der their sway, and uniting for er€f to their em- 
pire, part of the dominions of Prance. — ^We had 
neard mnch of the abominable system of affiliation 
adopted by the French ; but this was a Russian im« 
partial affiliation, and no , doubt the confederate 
powers approved of it. — In like manner will they 
affiliate all France, if they can. So will they Eng- 
land, when they have it in their power ; and he was 
sorry to say, that if we joined in that infamous con- 
federacy, and the people agreed to it, England would 
deserve to be so treated. The Empress then pro- 
ceeded to state whatahe expected for the favor she 
had conferred— 

" Her imperial Majesty expects from the gratitude of her ^ew 
mt^ects, that they, being placed by her bounty on an equaUty with 
Rusaam, Aall, in return, transfer their love of their former country 
to the new one, andUve in future attached to so great and generous 
an Emprt^essJ*-^ 

On an equality with Russia ! This was a gk^ 
Hous equality, liable to be sent to Siberia with 
other Russian slaves. For this mighty favor they 
were to transfer, as naturally might be expected^ 
the whole love they had for their native country, to 
Russia, their new and happy land — ^for the same mi- 
nister of this equitable and generous Empresii 
proceeded to say, 

*' /» therrfore, irtform every person, from the highest to the bwesip 
that within one month, they must ttJce the oath Sf allegiance before 
the witnesses whmn I AaU appoint; and if any gentlmen, orother 
ranks possessing real or hnmoveable property, regardless of their own 
interest, shoula refuse to take the oath vreserufed, three months are 
aOawed for the sale of their immoveables, and their free departure 
over the borders: after (he eapiratian of which term, all theiF re- 
matning property shall be coi^lscatedtothe crown. 

Really after such specimeps, one would have 
supposed, but for the well-known character of the 
council of these confederate powers, they were 
actuating under the influence ot madness, or they 
would not thus think of insulting the feelings of hu- 
man nature. — But this was not enough — an oath, it 
seemed, must be taken, for— 
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" The dMrgy^ bM Ugh and low, e$ paOmt of their Jloeks, are 
expected to tet the example in taking the oath ; anain the daily mt* 
vice in their churches, they mmt pray for her Imperial Majesty, for 
her successor Great Duke Paul Petrovitz, and for all the imperial 
family f according to the formula which shall be given them.'* 

Here again there was evidence of a great and 
good mind, for this pious Empress was determined, 
that perjury should be very greneral in her dominions, 
and that the example should be set by the clergv ! — 
Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to take notice of the 

freat and good Kmg of Prussia with respect to - 
lantzic, as specified in what he called his reason 
for taking possession of part of Poland with his mi- 
litary forces. 

** It would certainly militate against the first rules of a sound po^ 
Ucy, as well as the duties incusnbent on us for the preservation of 
tranquillity in our state, if in such a state of things in a neighbour- 
ing great kingdom, we remained inactive spectators, and should wait 
for the period when the faction ful themselves strong enough to 
appear in public: bu which our own neighbouring provinces would 
Ik exposed to severaf dangers, by the consequences of the anarchy on 
our frontiers. 

We have therefore, in conjunction ufith Her Mt^edy the Empress 
of Russia, and wiih the assent of His Mi^estv the Roman EmperoTf 
acknowledged, that the safety of our states did require, to set to the 
Republic of Poland such boundaries which are more compatible with 
her interior strength and situation ; and to facilitate her the means of 
procuring without prejudice of her liberty, a well ordained, and 
active form of government, of maintaining herseff in the undisturbed 
es^oyment of the same, and preventing by these means, the dittur- 
lances which have so often shaken her own tranquillity, and endan^ 
gered the safety of her neighbours. 

" In order to attain this end, and to preserve the republic of Peh 
land from the dreadful consequences which must be the result of her 
internal division, and to rescue her from her utter ruin, but chiefly to 
withdraw her inhabitants from the horrors of the dedructive aoc- 
trine which they are but too prone to follow ; there is, according to 
our thorough persuasion, to which also Her Majesty the Empress of 
all the Russias, accedes in the most perfect congruity with our Men- 
tions and principles, no other means, except to incorporate her fron- 
tier provinces into our states, and for this purpose immediately to 
take possession of the same, and to prevent, in time, all misfortunes 
which might arise from the continuance of the reciprocal distur^ 
bonces. 

*' Wherefore, we have resolved, with the assent of Her Russian 
Mt^esty, to take possession of the above-mentioned districts of Po* 
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taiiis and ako of the c^kk^f Danizie and Tkmi, to the endofht- 
€orporating them to our stike. 

" We herewith publicfy mnounte our jirm and tmshaken rteobi-' 
tiout and expect that the Polisk nation will very soon assemble in 
the diet, and adopt the necessary measures^ to the end of settling 
Mngs in an amkabk mannifr^ am of obtaining the sahdaiy remii 6f 
aeeuring to the repMic of Poland an undistwrbed'pmei, and pre- 
oerving her inhabitants from the terrible consequences of anarchy. 
At the time we exhort the dates and inkabUants qfthe dldricts and 
towns which we have taken possession of as already mentioned, both in 
a gracious and serious manner, not to oppose our commanders and 
troops, ordered for thai purpose: but rather tractably to submit to 
our sovemment, and acknowledge us from this day forward, as their 
lawntl king and sovereign, to behave like loyal and obedient sulgects, 
ana to renounce ail connection with the crown of Poland/^ 

Now, after this, Mr. Sheridan said, he wished to 
know whether any robbery that had been com- 
mitted by the most desperate of the French, or 
whether anv of theif acts were more infamous than 
this ? Of what cdiisequence was it to any man, whe- 
ther he was plundered by a man with a white fea* 
ther iti hid hat, ot by one with a night-cap on his 
head? He said, that if there could be any differ- 
ence, the isolettinity with which the thing was done 
Was ati agg^ravatioti of the insult* l^he poorer sort 
of the French could plead distress, and could also 
say that they had endured the hai'dships, the toils, 
and the perils of a winter campaign. But here 
Was nothing but a naked robbery, without any part 
taken in the calamity which gave birth to it. He 
had alluded to these things merely for the purposi^ 
of giving the ministet* ah opportunity of disapprov- 
ing of them : he hoped he should not hear the prin- 
ciple avowed. Clrowiied heads, he thought, were at 
present l^d l>y ^time fatal infatuation to degrade 
fhemiselves and injure mankind. But some, it seems, 
regard any atrocity in monarchs, as if it had lost its 
fiatttt-^ by not being (Committed by low and vulvar 
agetiti^. A head with a crown, and a head with a 
itight-(^ap, totally altei^d the moral quality of actions 
- — robbery was no longer robbery — and death, in- 
flicted by a head wielding a pike, or swaying a 
sceptre. Was branded as murder, or regarded as 

vol*. III. I. 
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innocent. This was a fatal principle to mankind, 
and monstrous in the extreme. He had lamented 
early the change of political sentiments in this couq- 
try which indisposed Englishmen to the cause of 
liberty. The worst part of the revolution in France 
is, that they have disgraced the cause they pretended 
to support ; however, none, he was persuaded, would 
deny tnat it was highly expedient to know the ex- 
tent of our alliance with powers who had acted so 
recently in tba manneif he had represented, and to 
have the object of our pursuit in this war distinctly 
known. Tha minister may perhaps in future come 
down to the house, and say he is sorry ; but it has 
become highly necessary to interfere with the power 
of Britain farther, as the crowned ladies ajad gentle- 
men of Europe cannot agree about the paiCtition of 
France, or that such a disposition is about to take 
place, that we shall be worse off than if we had let 
France remain as it was. Those who feared the at- 
tachment of men to French principles, argued 
wrong ; — from the effect of the experiment they 
would never be popular: nothing but crimes 
and misery swelled all the accounts from that 
country. If the peasant had been represented happy 
land contented, dancing in his vineyard, surrounded 
with a prosperous and innocent family— if such ac- 
counts nad come, the tidings would have been 
gladly received ; at present we hear of nothing but 
want and carnage — very unattracting indeed. More 
danger, he thought, arose from a blind attachment 
to power, which gains security from the manv evils 
abounding* in France. On the same principle that 
Prussia divided Poland, he contended, they might 
act here. They declared a prevalence of French 
principles existed in Poland : His Majesty^s procla- 
mation asserts the same, )iere, and is therefore, in ' 
this sense, an invitation to come and take care of us. 
Could such despots love the free constitution of this 
country ? On the contrary, he was persuaded that, 
upon the very same principle that Poland was di- 
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ifided, and Dantzic and Thorn sabju^ated, England 
itself might be made an object for the same fate as 
soon as it became convenient to tiie confederates to 
make the experiment : he would defy any man to 
shew! the principle upon which a difference could 
exist with regard to us and the other sacrificed 
countries, in the wishes and desires of the combined 
powers. But supposing this to be out of all ques- 
tion, and that this country had nothing to dread in 
that respect, and that all Europe had nothing to 
look to but the extermination of French princi- 
ples ; how would the present prospect of our success 
then appear ? Could we entertain so vain a hope, 
(indeed he was astonished to hear it even hinted) 
that the French, who had aH the winter been lying 
in the snow at some periods, and wading up to their 
necks in water at others, in an enemy's country, 
fighting for their rights, will, in their own, sub- 
mit to give theni up in a mild season ? The thought 
was too absurd,* and the expectation too extrava- 
gant, to be harboured by a man possessed of a spark 
of rationality.' It was upon these grounds he asked ^ 
what were the lengths to which ministers intended 
we ' should go with the present war. From all 
the circumstances of the memorial presented by 
liord Auckland to the States- General, and the dis- 
positions of our allies, as indicated by their late con- 
duct, it . behoved this country to come to a distinct 
understanding on the subject of the nature of our 
alliances, and the objects of the war. This, he 
thought, would best be obtained by proposing a 
solemn disavowal and reprobation of the views and 
dispositions indicated in the memorial of Lord 
Auckland ; and a condemnation of that paper. Our 
situation required him to. be explicit on every thing 
that excited caution ; the state of commercial credit 
was as alarming as unexpected ; the list of bank- 
rupts was unprecedented — as. many as five hundred 
commissions had issued in the very short time 
the present CHancellor, had held the seals. After 

X3 
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tenjeMs pmee, We httd not rcadbad otit paac^eite- 
l>]ishoienf, wA our revenae had a^er exceeded Uy 
ve&teea miUiona. A deficicney in our rcrvenue must 
now be expected^ and he hafl heard that it waa al- 
ready perceptible to a prodigious extent. He hoped 
he should not be represented ds depressing our 
spirits, and raising those of our enemies. In making 
these observations it was necessary to be explicit, 
and not to under-rate the diffioufties We must df 
necessity eno<)imter. MinisteM, therefore, should 
t^t be too miich elated at the grei^ and unexpected 
euecess of our allies, and enter too easily into their 
views ; on the confararyi he wished them to avail 
themselves of fortunate occurrences as soon as pos- 
sible, to extricate this eoilntry fi-om the evils of war. 
He concluded with moving, *^ That an humUe ad- 
dress be presented to His Majesty, to express to 
His Majesty the displeasure of this bouse at a eei^ 
tain vaoEUOrisll^ dated the 5th of April, 1703, v^ 
.seized to the ^tee-^General «>f the United Pro- 
vinceii^ signed by the right honorable Lord Auck- 
land, His Majesty's minister at die HaffUOy the said 
memorial eontainiag a dedaration to tne foilotvitig 
effect :-^< Some m tiiese detestable regiddes/ 
(tieaning by this expression tho cemmissioiiers of 
4he National Convention of France, delivered to 
Prince Cobourg by General Dnmourier) are now ia 
such a situation that they can be subjected td the 
sword of the law ; the rest are still in the midst of 
a people whom they have pluaged Into an abyss of 
evilsi and for whdm fanune^ linarehy, avd civil wat^ 
are about i^ prepare uew calainities. In shorty every 
^ng that we see happen induces us to eoatideras 
Bot far distant the end of these wretchto, whose 
Hmdness and atrodties have fiUsd with horror and 
indignation all those who respect the priqcii^es of 
religion, morality, and humaaity« 

^^The imdersigned, there&re^ submit totheen^ , 
lightened judgment and wisdoin of your High 
Mightinesses, whether it would not be proper to 
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69itpli>y »1} Ibe meaQB in your powar to prohibit from 
eiitermg yoi>r ikmimons in fiarope, or your coloi- 
nifs^ all tbose membefs of the susmmbly stiling itr 
p«lf ^ INatioaal Cotiventioii, or of the preteMcd 
]g^x0ei}tive Council who werie directly or indirectly 
fionoero^d in tba Batd erime ; and if they should be 
dl^ei^veped and arrested, to deliver ihem up to jusf 
tice, that they may serve as a lesson and example to 
no^kind.' 

^' To aoquaint His Majesty of the sense of this 
howe, that the said minister, in making this deola«- 
rfttioiif has departed from the principles upon which 
thit house was induced to concur in the measures 
necei^ary for the support of the war, in which the 
British natim is ai present unfcntQnately engaged ; 
and hae announced an intention, on hm part, incon- 
sistent with* the repeated assurances given by His 
91a|esty, that he would not interfere in the internal 
aiffiiirs of France ; and for which declarallon this 
house cannot easily be brought to believe t^t the 
said minister derived any authority from His Ma<- 
jesty's instructions. 

^ Hninbly to beseech His Ma^sty, that so much 
of thd said memorial, as contains the declaration 
above recited, may be publicly disavowed by His 
Majesty, as containing matter inconsistent with the 
wisdom and humanity wUeh at all times have dis- 
tinguished the British nation ; and derogatory to the 
AignHy pf the crown of thii^ realmi by avowing an 
intention to interpose in the internal affairs of 
Frapce, vrhich His Majesty has, in so many declara* 
tions, disclaimed ; and mingling purposes of ven- 
geance with those objects of defence and security 
to ourselves and our allies, which His Majesty's mi- 
nisters have so often declared to be the sole object 
of tile present war. 

^' To represent to His Majesty, that this house has 
already expressed its sense of the acts spoken of in 
the above deelamtton ; but that as neither this, nor 
any other foreign state, can possess any cognizance 
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or jurisdiction respecting them^ the only tendency 
of menaces against their perpetrators is^ to colnpel 
this country either unjustifiably to carry on war for 
the subversion of the present government of Prance; 
or disgracefully to seek peace, by an ignominious 
negociation with the very government whom we 
have thus insulted and stigmatised in bur public 
acts. 

" That these threats must tend to give to the 
hostilities with which Europe is now afHicted, a 
peculiar barbarism and ferocity, by provoking and 
reviving a system of retaliation and bloodshed ; 
which experience of its destructive tendency, ho- 
nour, humanity, ai^d religion, have combined, to 
banish from the practice of civilised war. 

" And finally, to represent to His Majesty how 
deeply the reputation of His Majesty's counsels is 
interested in disclaiming these unjustifiable, and, 
we trust, unauthorised denunciations of vengeance, 
so destructive of all respect for the consistency, 
and of all confidence in the sincerity of the public 
acts of his ministers ; and so manifestly tending at 
once to render the principle of the war unjust^ the 
conduct of hostilities barbarous, and the attainment 
of honorable peace hopeless." 

Mr. Foxfolimved: after, whkk the fueetiak bang Imtdfy called 
for^ strangers were ordered to withdraw* 

Mr. Curwan addressed the house, and congrattilated it on theeffect of 
Mr. Sheridan's motion. He contended that the object of it was 
completely gained; that Lord Auckland's memorial had been in 
substance disavowed by the minister, and the old ground of the 
war again brought forward. He therefore, wished much that Mr. 
Sheridan woulanot divide the house. 

Mr. Shcridan said, it was.indifierent to him 
whether the house divided or not. He certainly 
considered the main object he had in view as com- 
pletely gained in the minister's explicit disavowal 
of the principles attempted to be introduced into the 
war by Lord Auckland, which must have made 
peace impossible. 
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Mr. Whitmore intkted thM ike home tJuuM divide, - because he 
hid nojmth in the fn^emom of mmkuru 

The houeedimded: 03^e&d6; wee ^11. ThehaueeaeSaumed. 



April d(^. 

STATE OF COMMEKCIAX OHEDIT. ' 

On the 26*A of April Mr. Pitt moved *' That a select committee 
of fifteen be appointed, to take into consideration the present state of 
commercial credit, and to report their opinion and observations upon 
it.'* This was agreed to ; and on the QOthJhe house resolved itsejf 
into a committee uvoh the report ; when Mr. Pitt moved^ ** That 
His Majesty should be enabled to direct that exchequer bills to the 
amount of five millions be issued to commissioners, to be by them laid 
out under certain regulations and restrictions, for the assistance and 
aeeomm/odation of such persons as may apply for it ; and who shall 
give to such commissioners proper security for the sums that may be 
advanced, for a time to be limited.*' 

Mr. SheridIn said, he admitted the^necessity: 
of some remedy, and differed only about the means. 
In stating the deficiency of the market, the right 
honorable gentleman took into his account only the 
loss of the consumption of France, without'estimating 
the great quantity of our manufactures circulated, 
through French ports to other countries. If there 
was not a great deficiency of market produced by 
the war, the manufacturers \i^ould be overstocked 
with raw materials, instead of manufactured goods. 
The true remedy for the present distress of the 
country, was for ministers. to turn their attention 
earnestly to peace — npt to peace with France only, 
but to restoring the general peace of Europe. The 
situation of the country, whether gentlemen liked 
better to call it humiliating or unfortunate, certainly 
was not such as to justify the right honorable secre« 
tary's mode of argument. To assert that the dis- 
tress of commercial credit was owing to the great 
]>rosperity of the country might sound very beau« 
tifully, but would not be much relished in the 
city. It would be considered as but a poor com- 
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pUmeDt to coiigr«.tiilato n maiKin hb having proved 
tiiiDself one of the mort industrious oianufaeturen^ 
or enterprising merchants, by getting into the Oa*- 
zette as a bankrupt. No proof was yet given that 
the bank directors would refuse to undertake the 
management of the plan proposed. .Let gentlemen 
look at the report which recommended doing it by 
commissioqefsj th^y woiikj there see that the com- 
missioners must ha:Ve an able solicitor, able brokers 
to inspect and value the gootis, clerks, Sec. &c. 
c^nd when it was considered th^t the principal 
Board of Commissioncrg must have subordinate 
t>oards, with brokers and clerks, the eoiiimittee 
must see that the patronage would be most e:2^ten- 
aive. The Chanoellor of the Exchequer had not 
consulted his right honorable friend on the clKiiea 
of the commissioners ; and the reason was now 
plain. The right honorable secretary's extraordi- 
nary purity, his confidence that Ho man could be 
influenced by partialities or prejudices in the <ii8^ 
charge of such a trust, rendered him totally un^t to 
be coiisulted. The right bcmoimble secretary, in his 
own practice at tlie Board of Control, and otheir 
Boards with whioh he was acquainted^ knew so 
well that favors were conferred with equal readiness 
on the friends of ministers and of opposition, that 
be expected the same impartiality every where 
else. Other persons, however, might be influenced 
by their prejudices, without being conscious of it. 
The commissioners were to judge, not only of the 
vakre of goods, but of perscmal security; and they 
might think a man unfit to be trusted, because he 
happened to be one of the friends of the people, 
whose responsibility wonld have been undoubted, if 
he had the good fortune to be an associator.-^Tbe 
obvious consequence of the measure would be M 
bring the whde commercial interest of the country 
into the most abject subserviency to the niinistfir 
of the day ; for altfaougb the remedy was said to be 
only temporary, people remembering the presirat 
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calamity voald apprehend that such another might 
happen, and every person would naturally be afraid 
of being considered as a marked man in the hour of 
distress. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

May 2. 

SIlEB'FIEI.p PETITION I'PS. A FABLIAMENTAilY 
BEFOilH. 

Mr. Dunemnbe premded a peHiUm on beMfof the inhahii<mt$ 

rfSSkefieU, signed by eight thimand persont, preii^ing fw a parr 

Uanantary rejSrm ; md moved that it might be brought up^ Thi$ 

was opposed on the ground, that it was not worded in a manner suf- 

Jldentty respectful to the home: 

Mr. Shbridan said^ that he should not advert 
to all the singular expressions of the right honor-r 
able gentleman^ (Mr. Dundas) but one 9ppeare4 
to him to be deserving of some notice, namely^ that 
it sopietimes happened a very ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
very foolish thing. The conclusion which the 
hofiorable gentleman evidently wished the house tp 
draw from this observation, was, that the present 
Chapcellor, who made use of the expression alluded 
to, said a very foolish thing, and such, as in the 
sober hour of reflection, he would condemn. — His 
present situation allowed him that reflection, wd 
he hiad no doubt, but that high and exs^lted charac^ 
t^r had availed himself of the advantage of that 
sitaatipn, and thought many things which he said Oil 
various of^casions were now very foolish things^ 
The noble a|id learned lord had formerly said that 
the right honorable gentleman, and others with, 
whpm h^ P^ctedf had obtained the power which they 
pow held, in a manner perfectly unconstitutional! 
^md as a^ precedent highly dangerous to this couut 
try — ^ths^t, the noble and learned lord, he had, no 
d^ht, thofight a very foolish observation. He had 
i^W blgh^ r^]rob$^t«d the oopdugt of th^ members 
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of the present administratiohy with respect to the 
regulation of the affairs of India : and particularly 
with respect to the India bill; he had said the 
whole of the measure was of a nature so flagrant, 
that it ought to have forfeited His Majesty's minis- 
ters the confidence of the public~r>that, also, he now^ 
no doubt, thought a very foolish thin^. With re- 
spect to the present petition being in language not 
sufficiently respectful, he maintained that the Not- 
tingham petition, to which his honorable friend 
alluded, was much stronger than the present ; and 
he must confess, he suspected that the objection to 
the roughness of the language was not the real 
cause why this jpetition was opposed ; he was cour 
firmed in this opinion, by a recollection of the con- 
duct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the 
time of presenting the Nottingham petition. And 
as to the observation of the right honorable gentle- 
man, (Mr. Dundas) that the house would not shew 
its taste by receiving this petition ; he would say, 
this petition being drawn up by poor and plain me- 
chanics, they had not the power of explaining 
their thoughts in that attick elegance of stile, for 
which the right honorable gentleman was so emi- 
nently distinguished. Whether the petition could 
have been better worded to please some honorable 
members of that house, was foreign from the pre- 
sent subject of debate ; but for the petitioners to 
have expressed their thoughts better, or the object 
of them with more propriety, he maintained to 
be impossible. They said, the house of commons 
is not, in the just sense of the words, what they 
were, from form, obliged to term it, the commons 
of Great Britain in parliament assembled. That 
was the very grievance they complained of; and 
they were mild in the choice of their expressions, 
for if they had said the house of commons at pre^* 
sent, was not the commons \)f Great Britain in 
parliament assembled, they would not have been 
justified; but they went to no such offensive length >, 
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in their expressions, for they bad, in the conveyance 
of their meanings shewed the respect they had for the 
house, as it was now constituted. But they went 
still further, for they added that they from form 
were ohUg'ed to term them so. That the house as 
now formed, was the commons in parliament assem- 
bled, was a bold assertion. . Would the right honor- 
able gentleman say they were so? These things con- 
sidered, he was ready to affirm, that in his opinion, 
there was not a more respectful stile to be aclopted, 
consistently with the spirit of the petition^ and the 
nature of the grievance it cx>mplained of, and the/ 
remedy it called for. He said the language of the 
petition was correct ; and he would ask the gentle- 
man who objected to it, to say, they wouki under- 
take to prove it was not true ; the fact was, they 
felt sincerely. the truth of it. As to the manner in 
which the dehate was to be carried on for Monday 
next, he knew nothing of itj how it would even- 
tuate,, did not belong to him to . anticipate; he 
feared, however, from Jhe spirit of exultation which 
he perceived on the other side, when that subject 
was alluded to, that confidence was entertained, hid 
honorable friend's motion would be negatived. It 
was not possible for him to say, that it would not 
then appear to certain gentlemen, and particularly 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that wh^t was 
thought wise at one time, might be thought foolish 
at another ; and that what was foolish at one time^ 
might be wise at another. These thing*s were ex- 
plained to that right honorable gentleman by his 
great preceptor, the right honorable Secretary of 
State ; and he had not the least doubt, but that they 
were explained to his satisfaction ; in this idea he 
was a good deal confirmed, by the solemn silence of 
the right honorable gentleman. He had no doubt 
that parliamentary reform appeared to that right 
honorable gentleman now, a very foolish thing. 
The anticipation, however, of such an event, he 
was sure, would hot discourage his honorable friend 
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ia the cause ia which he had embarked. And as to 
petitions, and the squeamiah nicety which had 
appeared of late about receiving them, unless 
penned in such and snch language ; he had no diffi-p 
culty in saying, the bouse would soon be compelled 
to receive them. He had no wish to say any thing 
that should tend to bring the dignity of that house 
into question ; on the contrary, he wished to see it 
supported. But, with re^ara to the present peti-i- 
tion, his duty compelled tiim to say, that if the 
petition was rejected, it would not be because it 
was disrespectml in language, but, because it told 
the truth. 

The horn dhided. Fin' receMng the peUihn »: agamd U 

loa. 



Mat 8. 

PETITIONS FOR PAmLIAMSKTART KSFOEM* 

Mr* SHERZQAfif said, he held in his hand a peti-* 
tion from a great number of respectable factors^ 
merchants, manufacturers, &;c. of the city of Glai9* 
gow, praying for a reform in the representation 
of the people in parliament. He didno^lpiow the 
exact numoer of persons who had signed the peti*^ 
Hon ; but some idea of it might perhapf be formed 
by the house, wb^i he stated, that although the 
names were written very close, the petition was 
ju4t 0ty yards long.-^He then moved that, the 
petition oe brought up } upon which, seme membepf 
called out to him to read the petition. 

Mr. Sheridan stated, that he conceived^ by tb^ 
forms of the housei a meoiber wm not bound to do 
more, when he moved a petition sluHild be brought 
up, tnan to state generally to the house what was 
the purport of it, and what the prayer of it was } 
and, if it respected a matter, as to which the 
house had cognizance, and prayed a remedy, which 
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th^ hoofle had poWer to grant, it ought to be brodffht 
]up; nor could the member presenting it, be called 
upon to read it. When it had been brought up, 
and eame to be read by the clerk, if any improper 
or disrespectful expressions, appeared in it, the 
house might then reject it, instead ^of allowing it to 
lie upon the table. He said, he believed this peti* 
tion was expressed very nearly in the same terms, 
as was a former petition from the same city, which 
the house had received ; but he must beg leave to 
decline teading it, for no other reason, than that he 
co^ceived what had been done last night, with 
irespect to the Sheffield petition, was contrary to 
the forms and ]*ulesr of the house ; and he wished the 
mode of proceeding to be brought back to the estab- 
lished custom. 

The petition was trought up^ read, mi ordered to Beon the tdble^ 
Mr. skeridM then brought up another petitidn to the same purpo^ 
from DunlevtHf in the environs of DmbertonsMre, which was tdso 
readfOnd ordered to Ue on the tabk. 

I.IVIQBI'OOI. C&fiDlT BILt. 

The house went into a cotMMtee on this tiU. 

Mr. Sheridam said h^ could not ta£fer this bill to 
go through (he i^mmittee without making some 
retnarks upon it. fie declared he Was in the habit 
of entertaining a jei^ousy of all corporations. They 
held their property in trust fot* me people of the 
totrn of which they formed the corporate body. In 
this case, they might completely dissipate the pro- 
perty of the people. It was^ likely they might not 
be very nice in favoring and playing intd each other's 
hands. 

The btii passed tfk isommittat and was ordered to be rq^orUd sm 
thefoUowing <fay. 

€OMMSR€IAL CREBtT BTLI.. 

Mr. Patmomdthe order of the dayfoft the house to resolte into 
a ootmaUtee onthoMUto direet the issue ofexihtfuer btOsfotfioe 
milliontH ki s6i ^ the oommeroiai avdit offfds emtktry. 
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Mr. Sheridan said/ that though he agreed to the 
principle of the bill, he could not help thinking that 
the house should deliberately consider how the re- 
lief provided by it should be administered to the 
commercial world. The variety of things to be 
done, the number of applications to be considered, 
characters examined, agents and clerks to be ap- 
pointed, and other duties to be discharged by the 
commissioners, were so many bars in the way of 
their proceeding,. that no calculation could be made 
of the time they must lose before they could effec- 
tually administer relief to the objects of the bill. 

The Mttpamdi and was ordered to be reported on the next day* 
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MB. GREY*S MOTION FOR A PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. 

Mr Qrey preienied a petition, purporting to be the petition of 
certain persons whose names were thereunto subscribed, which was 
brought up and read by the clerk. The petition was of such length 
that the reading of it employed nearly half an hour. It stated with 
great propriety and distinctness, the defects existing in the repre- 
mutation of the people. It took notice of the division of the repre- 
sentation, or the proportions in which the different counties contri- 
bute to the total number of the representation ; shewing, under that 
head, the absurd disproportion which takes place in a variety of 
instances: inasmuch that the county of Cornwall alone sends more 
members to parliament than the counties of York, Rutland, and 
Middlesex, put together. It proceeded to take notice of the 
distribution of the elective JrancMse, or the proportional number by 
which the different representatives are elected; stating, under that 
^head, that a nu^ority of the whole house of commons is elected by 
Ins than fifteen thousand persons : or, in other words, by the two- 
hundredth part of the people to be rejn'esented ; supposing that they 
consist only of three miuions of adults, Sfc. It went on to take 
notice of the right of voting, or the various restrictions and linUta* 
tions under which the privilege of a vote for the choice of a repre- 
sentative is bestowed; hating the great evils and inequalities which 
prevail in that respect. It afterwards reviewed the ptalifications to 
oe possessed by candidates and those elected ; and then considered 
the ev^s arising from the kSgthofthe duration of parliaments* It 
detailed tJumode in which elections are conducted and decided; 
emd, under that head, shewed the evils arising from the length of 
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time to which polh are protracted, fnm thtvMiun/u'ijf mrfcra' 
tions, by the potcers entrusted to returning officers, and from the^ 
appeal to the house of commons under the operations of the acts lOth, 
nth, 25fA, and 2Sth of Geo, III., as far as the same relate to 
expense and delay. The petition next noticed the mischief resulting 
from the defects and abuses which it had preciously pointed oui, 
particularly by the system of private patronage, arul the influence 
possessed by peers and wealthy commoners in the nomination of what 
are called the representatives of the people ; shewing, under this 
head, that, by the patronage and influence of seventy-one peers and 
ninety-one commoners, the return of no fewer than three hundred 
and six members of that house was procured, which considerably 
exceeded a majority of the house. The petition dwelt at considerable 
length, upon all the points already mentioned, and detailed a vaiiety 
of other abuses, all which the petitioners offered to substantiate by 
proof; and it contended, by stating the great necessity there was for 
the application of an immediate remedy, and the high importance of 
such a measure ; and prayed the house to take the matter into their 
serious consideration, and to apply such remedy and redress to the 
evils complained of as should appear proper , Mr, Grey concluded 
a long speech by moving, " That the said petition be referred to the 
consmeration <^a committee.^' 

Mr. Sheridan ^aid, that if the right honorable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt), who had just sat down, 
thought it necessary to commence his speech with 
an apology to the house for troubling them at that 
late hour, surely, then, it might be natural that he 
should also make an apology for introducing him- 
self in the present stage of the debate. He was 
sure that the house, in any other circumstances than 
the present, might expect that apology ; but on the 

?>re.sent occasion he should not make an apology, 
or he would not pay the house so ill a compliment 
as to insinuate tnat the members of it were not 
ready to do their duty, which was to hear impar- 
tially all that could be said on either side of any 
question that came before them^ The house had 
already heard, with patience and with atten- 
tion, much obi$erration on both sid^s ; it was to 
their honor they had done so. He felt dijfficulties 
often when he had occasion to trouble the house ; 
but upon this occasion he could not help thinking 
that he stood upon very advantageous ground. He 
knew the advantage which the right honorsible gen-^ 
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tleman had in that hoase, and that for many reasons^ 
be was more likely to be attended to than those vt^bo 
were to oppose him ; few, if any, were heard within 
the walls of that house so attentiyely as that right 
honorable gentleman. But the task which devolved 
tipoQ the person wlio had how the honor to address 
the house was great indeed. He knew that he and 
others of the same sentiments upon this subject had 
to speak freely bold unwelcome truths, and such as 
Would not be heard with pleasure ; yfet so deeply 
was he impressed with a sense of his duty, that, not* 
withstanding all these disadvantages, he should not 
shrink from the task, but would do all in his powef 
to perform it, even in the present situation of the 
house. He could not be discouraged, although he 
knew the effect of the burgage tenures^ of which 
the petition complained. The petition stated, aiid 
he would repeat to that house, thsLt many of the 
uicimbers could only properly be addressed as the 
representatives of a particular person, and not the 
people of Engltmd. This he and these with whom 
he acted ought to say to a great number of tiiat 
house ;-^mea who were either sent there by the 
express interference of the crown, or by individuals^ 
at the will of the executive government. They 
eaght to ssky so, to be able to render an account 
to the public, whose agirat and attomies they 
were, in order to satisfy that jpobllc that they bad 
not neglected their diity^ They were not in 
any case to be discouraged from the discharge of 
th^r duty ; for though they knew their numbers to 
be small, they yet were conscious their cause Was 
good^ The speech of the right honorable gentle-^ 
man was an extraordinary effort of his grdat, splen^* 
did talents, — his noUe and vigorous mind . He applied 
all bis powers to this subject : be appealed with his 
utmost skill to the pride and thd passions of the 
aidsembly. The right honorable gentleman Waei 
aware that he was addressing his auditors upon a 
subject that required all his art, and therefore it 
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WS6 tbsit all the art be wad master 6f vfta osed. lb 
wais a topic very worthy of the highest ^rt j— ^that of 
convincing a g^eat nufidber of men that his conduct 
at this moment wajsr not inconsistent, although per- 
fectly different from his former professions. He 
tiibughti however, ttet the right honorable gentle*' 
msin wonld hkve confined hitns^lf a little more to^ 
an explanation of the subject oln which so much 
objectjfon had been iakeni to hfs conduct ; instead 
of this explanatiotf, he had found odt nnmberles8 
auxiliary evasions. The right hbttoraUe gentle-* 
matn now objected to his honorable fnend^s niiotion 
upon this subject: be objected to it, because it 
was not specific, or because it did iiot Contain a 
specific plan ; and yet it was a little whimsical that 
rais sort of objection should arise from that righi 
honorable gentleman, w|}o, himself, had made 
precisely the same proposition; But the right ho- 
norable gentleman told the house that he wa's now 
convinced of the impropriety of that measure : con- 
viitced of the impropriety ? What was it that 
convinced him? Was he afraid that the proposal 
for a committee to enquire into the truth of any 
allegation of the cdrruption of parliament, might 
be attended with success ? What was he afraid of? 
Did he fear he should be obliged to carry a plan 
for a parliamentary reform ? He hoped the right 
honorable geotleuian had some reasbns for .this 
change of his mind, which Mfere honorable to him- 
self, although he had not divulged them. But the 
change of the rijosht honorable gentleman^s mind 
upon this part of une subject was still more inappli- 
cable ; for he said even now that be hiad not totally 
abandoned all thoughts of persisting in some mea- 
sure for a parliamentary reform ; and yet he seemed 
to say that he should never agree to any plan upon 
that subject that had not some specific remedy to a 
stated grievance. This was the more to be won- 
dered at, when it was remembered that when that 
right honorable gentleman submitted one of his mo^ 
yoL. in. K 
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tidns.for a parliiuneittftry nferoi with ii speeific re« 
medyi tie was uegativeo by a Iwge majority. Bttt 
when he moved it merely as a plsui for a eommittee. 
of enquiry, such a» the present one was, he wm 
rdsisted only by a majority ol twenty in a foB boiis^» 
Whaterer the ri^ht honorabk gentleman might 
think. Of might wish, Mr. Sheridan said, hey lor hisr 
]iart, had no doubt but that a motion Um acommktea 
d£ eaqniry was the mosli eligible plan thMt coaJd ba 
proposed upon this subject. Thie, be $aid, forn»any« 
feasoaa; aim one in particular,, he ceold net help sl^Mr 
iog, wluoh was the fecility with which objeetdeas could 
be ui^ed. Many persons, who» were in theiir heavta 
enemiea to the whole systeM af any pariiamentsf]^ 
wferm, might yet, for tl^ sake of cooicealiag il> sa}it 
If you had brought sona other plan forward^ I 
should have ffivea it my supfoirl ; belt I am ^m^ 
vinced this plan is an inaproper one;^ andj^tber9«^ 
'fore, there were always mare enemiea to a specifics 
tiban a general phin. Thia petition, therelave^ isk 
his opinion, was a proper eoe. It stated; qestaift 
grievances, which toe petitioaers wene veady ta 
prove at the bar of that hoi|se ; and he kaew mA 
upon what principle of justice it was that the hoaaa 
i^ould refuse entering into aa eaquiiis^. SM.tb^fa 
was said to be a great ohjectimL r^pnaimig to thia 
petition^ from the nature el^its dlegidwii^ w wdl aa 
the prayer of it; for that il went to asl^ thet whfich 
waa against the piriiiciples ^ ami Qonstituliea*-**^ 
Gentlemen had kid great steesaupea what tbc^ had 
stated in that respect ; which was, that the priaeiplas 
of our constitution, and the whole of the aysliem of 
our representation, waa select ; and that a system 
of ffeneral representation would desitvoy the' mhcla 
of me spirit of the constitntioa altogeA«r, hjr whbsk 
representation was not matter of right Geatleme&, m 
makins* this observation, were coalounding the meaaa 
with t^ principle-^the prinic^te of our canstitntiAit 
was representation ; the means were atWcinon and 
distribution* To iUustaratatiiii^ Mr* ftharidsm cead 



the pctonable^of an act of parlianeut, passed in^hf^ 
reign of K.ing Jan^s I.» in which it. wa$ stated, that 
the whole^ of the commons were pi'eseal wben the bill 
parsed their house.^ This was alwajjfsthe principle of 
tb^ constitution of thisf.countrj^ A^Qotl^r thing was 
stated as an objection to tlie petitLQn» niamely^ 
that.it w^nt to the ^tent of asking for a^ onivei ^ 
r&fMTfssentation. Nothing wai» easier. thau to say so ; 
bqt that was not the fact; — ^the petitioners did not 
pl^ugi^;the r%ht of universal suffrage.^ ButgenjtlaH- 
p^eja yargedy as another objection to the granting of 
the.prf^yer of this petition, the danger which wpQ)4 
attend it ; and some went so far as to say, that if theK^ 
were a full and complete representation of the pea** 
pie in that house, there would be an end of tlie ethes 
two branches of the l^i^latore ; for that the powei 
of the commons would be so greats that the King 
and the lords would be voted useless* Suc^ obsev^ 
y^ioM he thought highly dangerous ; and he nuist 
saj. he did not thinlk that sentiments nK>re mis^ 
<;Me^oiis than these were eyer uttered within the 
W4dls of that house ; and he was sure that if the re* 
presseptation of th^ people was complete to-morroW| 
^he people of thds country had too much good sense 
toinstriioi their reptfesentatives tp do aay thing to 
Q,ff&ct the just prerogativeof the KiAg^ or to dimin-* 
ish the privileges of the nobility. They would not 
ailffer &eir agents to do any ihiag of dia£ naiuroj^ 
because they knew that if they diidy their own powert 
would be in danger. He would repas^t it, that tba 
good sense of the j^eofle of this country would have 
their own interest m view ; and that if the represen* 
ti^tioit of the people i|i the hoqse of oommons^ waa. 
ccnnplete,. the Kiag would be firmer upou his thcoaa 
tban h& ¥ms eireii at this moment. Another objiec- 
tioa made by the right honorable gentlemaix wa» 
tfaai^ wUeh arose from the danger of transacting biisi* 
n^Bssi in this caifei through the meddam of delegatesr 
Hew the right hon« geaklemai^ had, on a su^deut 
%|fted soeht a diskke^ to delsgffitea h$ did not kuoif ; 

il 2 
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bi:4 it reminded him of what had happened on a 
former oecasion, when this sabject was under the 
^rectiob of ih6 ri^ht honorable g^entleman himself; 
th^y had beeh delegates, and he (Mr. Sheridan) 
iia^pened to kiio^ this, because he was one of the 
committee j'-^and so far was it from being thought 
at that time an impropnety, that the right honor* 
able gentleman determined Ml carrying on the bosi- 
nete Upon this vei^ pfindiple; andthelx>rd Mayor of 
Ldiidon gdve them the use of Guildhall to transact 
their business, and afforded them and the delegates 
all the encouragement he could to proceed upon 
the plan they had commenced ; but itow the word 
delegate seemed to be disagreeable to the right ho- 
norable gentleman. Indeed, Mr. Sheridan observed, 
that there seemed to him to be a great deal of in- 
sincerity in the conduct of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon this subject. He should hate told 
those who had notir brought this matter forward, 
that they were not to expect his assistance : thif 
would hate been infinitely more niauly than his pre- 
sent vacillation. He wished the Chancellor^ of the 
Exchequer would either tell the friends of parlia- 
mentary reform wheti he thought he should tena them 
his assistance, or declare that he never woold. He 
had proved he was of opinion that a season of per- 
manent prosperity was not the lime. He had proved 
too that a time of war was not the time. Should 
they have the assistanee of the right honorable gen- 
tleman after the war with France was over; or 
liioUld we then be told, that the French bein^ sub- 
diued, we should not suffer any alteration in our 
ownconsftitutton? He should either say at What 
time he should lend that assistance, or say that he 
was in the Ivro^g when he brought the subject of 
Parliamentary ren>rm forward, and since that time 
he- had seen his error, and therefore abandoned 
his principle. Mr. Sheridan said he had rather 
hear that the right honorable gentleman had abro- 
gated it-altogetner, than £nd that he abandoned it^ 
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only \9h\h he was minister, and that he should ^ke 
it Dp again when he shall be out of poweri Ibeqause 
that would cast a shade upon the whole subject^ 
and make the people of this country think there was 
nothing like honesty among those, who professed at- 
tachment to the rights of ttie people ; and the peo* 
pie migHt therefore despise all parties, and come to 
a determination of doing every thing for themselves. 
Mr. Sheridan then observed, that the right honor- 
able gentlemap had intimated that the people were 
not des^rouf of a parliamentary reform, and that 
only a few individuais had expressed that wislu 
XTpon this occasion lie referred to jtbe speech of an 
honorable gentleman (Mr. Duncombe) lear ly in this 
debate, and there it would be found that {the bo* 
norable gentleman had said he belieyed in Qod 
that |;be prediction of the late E^rl of Chajtham 
would prove true, that a reform ^n p^rlij^me^t lyoqld 
be obtained before tl^eend of the present century. It 
had been said that the measure proposed would be 
dangerous at the prp^ept moment, on account of the 
connection between France andjtjbii^ cpuntry. Tk^TI^ 
coul|^ not be a more iinfair argumei^t tl^^ thk, Jbe* 
cause nothiiig could be more different than the dis- 
positions of tjiepeople of Frapce apd the people of 
^his country. The on^ knew, and bad enjoyed fp^ 
a longtime, a certain portion of liberty ; the o^ber 
had but just ousted their despotism ; and thejrefor^ 
to refuse to inquire into this sutijec^ on that ^ccQpnt 
was ridiculous. . The rigfit honorable gentJeman 
had said igaucb on the yigor o^ our constitution: he 
never shoui<| ^|;tempt, he said, to deny but that the 
vigor of our Gpnstjtujtion produced wealtl^ ; on the 
contrary, he allowed that wealth rose oi^t of the con- 
stitution ; but if we persisted ^n no^ taking care to 
preserve that constitution by every means in our 
powef, the very wealth it produced would be the 
means of jts destruction | and the wealth which the 
constitutipn bad been the means of acquiring was the 
best reason why a reform should take place. Mr. 
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"Sheridan then took notice of iihe olserTatioh bf a 
right honorable gentleman (Mr. 'Windham), who 
had spoken in a former debate on this subject. That 
right honorable gentleman, in the course of his 
-speech> had said, that he was opposing those who 
had a wish for a revolution in this country, and not 
a reform He took some time to prove that they 
<?ottld not lay any stress upon the representation of 
this eountry as a principle. He saw that one peti-r 
tion contained more names than all the electors ot 
this country who returned one half of the members 
*of that house. This was certainly very alarming 
to those who agreed with the logic of that right ho- 
norable gentleman, because he maintained that the 
more numerous* the petitioners were, the greater 
"was the chance of their being in the wron^; and 
yet again, after thus speaking against majorities^ 
he proceeded to run down the minority. That right 
honorable gentleman had often been in a minority ; 
tmt having lately had dealings chiefly with the ma- 
jority, and consequently an excellent opportunity 
of shewing his judgment by dividing with the mino- 
rity, he had a better opportunity of knowing their 
error. Having descanted upon this point for isome 
time, he turned agpain to a serious view of the sub- 
ject, and observea, that there were but three ways 
of judging of any point ; the first was, by reason 
ftha truth j the second was, by majority of the 
opinion of those who think on the subjiect j the third 
was, force. If the first were sufiOicient, the other 
two would be unnecessary, and there would foe no 
occasion for Government ; because if man was to 
be governed by reason and truth, he would be per- 
fect J and, being perfect, it would pot be necessary 
thai he should be governed ; but as man wais a frail 
being, it was necessary that he should have soma 
government, aniiKtherefore there remained but th« 
other two for his choice. Now of these two he be- 
lieved there was no difficulty in chusing ; for a^ we 
all abhorred forces we came to* the necessity of 
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idoptia^ tibe i^kiien of the nli^ori^ of oiiur {ellbw 
beings, and thereiltore the right lnonomme gentlemaii^ 
in ^'clairiiig himself in a state of pertnanent inscir* 
nation against the majoritt of the people, was noit 
^ite corlrect. As to tne general cbsdlenge of 

Stoving the abuse wMdti subsists in our goremment, 
f r. Sheridati said, he hud no delight in it ; but as 
lie must reply-Hsome then of the abuses of which 
he complained, and of which a reform of parlia^ 
ttient was the only remedy, were, that peers of the 
6ther house sent members to the bouse of commons 
by nomination ; — that the crown sent members into 
(ihat house by nomination too ;-^hat scHne metnbers 
of that house sent in members by their own nomina- 
tion also— ail these things made a farce of an elec^ 
tion for the places for which these gentlemen were 
returned; — that men were created peers without 
having been of the least service to the public in any 
action of their lives, but merely on account of their 
parliamentary influence — ^the present minister had 
been the means of creating a hundred of them. 
He did not blame him, — the fault was in the sys- 
tem of s^ovemment ; — that corruption was the pivot 
on whicn the whole of our public govemipent aflairs 
turned ;-*-4hat the collection of taxes was under the 
managem^at of wealthy men in parliamentary inte- 
rest, the consequence of which was, that the col- 
lection of them was neglected ; — that, to make up 
the deficiency, excisemen must be added to the ex- 
eise^^this soured the temper of the people; that 
neither in the church, the army, the navy, or any 
public office, was any appointment given, but what 
resulted of parliamentary influence; and, conse^- 
quently, con'opt majorities were at the will of the 
nUni^^r. He did not like to tell secrets of the 
prison house of the Treasury ; but in the present in- 
stance he was called upon. ]bi short, whether the 
,eye was directed to the church, the law, the atmy^ 
or to parliament, it could only observe the seeds of 
inevitable decay and ruin in the Britidi (^nstitijlion* 
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'H0 next aDimadverted upon the Avpiericna war, i^ 
origriti, and issue : there ne maintained that delusion 
"was practised under the pretence of taxation, bnt 
m the end this country had paid dearly for the exr 
peripaeht of ministers. He alluded to the proselyr 
tism which had been ascribed to the yiews of the 
French nation, and of which they now seemed 
|;hem6elves to be thoroughly ashamed, since similar 
^doctrines had been carried into execution, by the 
Empress of Russia and the King of Prussia, with 
regard to the unhappy partitioned kingdom of 
Poland. Mr. Sheridan concluded by stating, jthat 
the object of reform he and his colleagues had in 
view would be persevered in until it was effectually 
accomplished. 

77^ House divided; for referring the petition to a committee 41 « 
agmnsi it 2S2. •^ ^ 5 



May 16. 
BAST INDIA ANNUITIES BILI*. 

T^e report of this till being brought up, 

Mr. Selbridan contended that the holders of' 
East*India stock were, by equity, and by the spirit 
of former acts of parliament, to be paid off in 
1794, at the expiration of the present charter, at 
par, for that the public stood pledged to that effect. 
He wished that as this might be a c[uestion of law 
to be decided hereafter, there should not, at least, 
any thing appear in this bill that tended to decide 
that question, or seem to determine any thing upop 
it. With a view to keep the question open at least, 
Mr. Sheridan proposed a clause for that purpose. 

Mr. Pitt differed from the honorable gentleman in thisreqpect: 
he vooi decidedly of opinion thai the pnbnc were not indettedinjamy 
degr^to these annuitants, but to tfue company , and to whom the 
public were only colhteral security. 

The clause was negatived, and the report was read, the resolutions 
agreed to, and the bill was ordered fobe read a third tme toHMotv 
row if thfn engrossed. 
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May 17. 

BOABD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Shr John Sinciair nmei-^^* That an kmMeMddrmU pttmiUi 
t0 Hi$ Mtgesiy, entrmtrng^ thai Hk Mi^^dy waM he paaaathf 
pluued to take into hu lioyal consideration the advantages whidk 
might be derived, hif the public, from the estabUshiment tfa Board 
of AgricttUure and interttal unfirovement: Hmnhfy representing to 
bis Mqfesty, that, though in some particular districts, impnmd 
methods of cuUivating the soil are practised : pet that, in the greatest 
part of these kingdoms, the principles of agriculture are not yet eaf" 
jiciently understood, nor are the implements of hsubandry, or the 
Hock m the farmer brought to that perfection of which they are 
capabu: That his faithftU commons are persuaded, if such an hiOU 
tution was to take place, that such inquiries might be made into the 
intemalstate of the country, and a spirit of improvement so effectu-- 
ally encouraged, as mttst naturally tend to produce many important 
national benejfits, the attaisunent of which His Mqfedy has ever 
shewn a most gracious disposition to promote ; and, tit jMtrftcvfar, 
that such a measure might be the means ofunithig ajudicwus tsfstem^ 
of husbandry to the aavantages of domestic manufacturing tnebutry, 
and the benefits of foreign commerce, and consequently, ofestabliAr 
ing, on the surest and &st foundations, the prosperity ofhsskme- 
dms: And, if His M^esty shall be graciously pleased to direct tke 
institution of such a Board, for a limited time, to assure His Ma- 
jesty, that Ids faithful commons will cheerfully d^an any expense 
attending the same, to the amount of a sum not exceeJang 3000/. 

X 

Mr* Sheridan said^ it was the first time he had 
heard of its being a circumstance of degradation to 
pay rewards : the two following lines, which at pre- 
sent occurred to him, as applied to this country, ex- 
pressed a very different sentiment — 

Let people look, or let people say. 

It always looks great, to have something to pay; 

In his opinion it was impossible to give a good rea- 
son why the public should pay the expense pro- 
posed. It wus said the commissioners were to act 
without any reward ; but, for his part, he was al- 
ways extremely jealous when he round gentlemen 
too forward and zealpus to do ^ood to the public for 
nothing: upo^ that footiitff the Board of Control . 
had been instituted. He had no objection to the 
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principles of the motion, independently of the one he 
had mentioned; and would therefore conclade with 
moving, as an amendment to the address, to leave 
ont the latter part of it, and to insert the following 
Words, — ^' Provided that bo expense whatever at- 
tending the same «haU fall upon the public/' 

BILL FOB KISGULATING T£[£ GOVE^KM^KT Of" 

TRADE* 

The report of the commttu of the whoU house on thu WM ieing^ 
trought up : on reading the clmse to enable His M^esty to oppoint 
twoadditumalcomnmswnersfor the mgnagement ^ the (0airs 4^ 
IndMt who are not privy councillors and with certain fixeasalaries, 
Mr. Fox imposed it. In the course i^lhe debate it was stated that 
Mr. Dunaas had not accepted the salary cfthe office ofStcrdarg of 
State. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he should like to know to 
what fund the salary alluded to had been applied ; 
but he did not believe he should have much interma* 
tion upon the subject ; nor did he see any reason 
for congratulating the house on that part of the 
right honorable gentleman's speech whicn conveyed 
iniormation that there was soon to be a successor to 
the right honorable gentleman in the office of Secret 
tary. As to the bill of his right honorable friend 
(Mr. Fox), to which allusion had been made, he 
must say that the conclusion which the right honor- 
able gentleman wished to draw from it was wholly 
and entirely unwarrantable ; for he meant to im- 
press upon the house that the influence of this bill 
was of the same nature, but not to the same extent^ 
as the bill of his right honorable friend. Perfectly 
the reverse was the case ; and so the house must feel 
when they reflected on the arguments made use of 
against the bill of his right honorable friend when It 
was under discussion, for its opponents nil exclaimed 
against it, on account of the encroachments which 
It made on the power of the crown, which wer* 
said to be so violent, that they almost took away 
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the cro^im from the bead of the Sovereign; that, 
therefore, it cOBkl not be similar to this, for here 
the objections were to the increase of the poMl^er 
arid to the inflaence of the crown. The question 
here put to the tigbt honorable gentleman who 
brougiit in this bill was, upon what ground it was 
that ne called upon the house to agree to a measure 
that tended to increase the influence of the crown 
in the manner and to the extent of appointing these 
commissioners? Were there not a sufficient num- 
ber of sinecure places already held by gentlemen, 
who Ought to lend their assistance to government in 
ct|,rrying on the plan of the government of India, 
, without creating new offices of high emolument, 
patronage, and influence? The right honorable 
gentleman had said, that young gentlemen should 
be appointed to those offices, educated, as it were, 
in Indian politics ; and then again fae was pleased 
to pay the house a compliment, by denying its !ari- 
ness, as he was pleased to term it, and saying that 
house Was never idle when it ought to be active. 
TFhis compliment, fae had no doubt, was well de- 
served, and the public would be of that opinion 
when they recollected that there never had been any 
difficulty in forming ballots, and that the public bu» 
siness had never been delayed on that or any other 
account; and that there had been oiie contested 
election unsettled for three years, for any complaint 
of that nature.' It must, however, be confessed, 
that the right honorable gentleman had hit upon a 
Tery good method of improving the diligence of tfie 
young gentlemeti whom he should appoint to the 
Board, namely, tbat of giving them large salaries. 
This was certainly an excellent spur to their iridus^ 
try, at least until they got their appointments. He 
had liontriVed ah excellent method of instructing 
them too ; for the India House W|ts to be turned into 
a sort of menagerie for instructing young gentlemen 
in the soience of Iftdi a politics. As to the reluctant 
manner in which the right honorable gentleman had 
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accepted his various offices^ he shoald Only say, that 
if be found the tasks of them irksome, there ought to 
be something given to him to proceed in his duty on 
his foreign and home departments, if the v were top 
laborious for him. The question, too, why gentler 
m.en holding sinecures under government should 
bear part in the labour to be created under the pre- 
sent bill, was pretty well settled ; for the young gen- 
tlemen to be employed mi^ht be taught in time at 
the India House; — the seniors had taken care of the 
sinecures for themselves ; and the reason why these 
young scholars in politics should have no sinecpres 
was pretty obvious, for the seniors had got them al- 
ready. If, for instance, it w^s asked why one of 
them should not be appointed clerk of the signet in 
Scotland? The answer was, that was ^feady held 
by the treasurer of the navy ; or why one of them 
should not be appointed to the office ot the treasurer 
of the navy ? The answer was, that was already held 
by the Secretary of State; py why one of them 
should not be appointed warden pf the Cinqup 
Ports ? The answer was, that was already held by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right honor- 
able gentleman, however^ was a little tepder npop 
the subject of the youth of those cpmmissioners 
when he came to coi^sider the probability of their 
becoming privy councillors; po&isibly he might 
have been a little prompted upon that subject by bis 
right honorable friend (the Chancellor of^l^e E^Lcher 
quer), who himself had the good fortune tp be a 
privy-councillor before he was five and t^^nty, and 
a relation of his at the age of twepty-tJirep, These 
seniors gave away all sinecure places first; |eft these 
junior politicians to be taught their trade before 
they should come in for a share ; ' and then, with the 
gravity of Nestros, they turned roupd tp the house, 
and saidy ** Let us, for God's sake, have uo young 
privy councillors. " 
The Hmue divUei; fir the danat 113 ; agahui it 43. 
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May 24. 

Jbitl. F0& RXGVJLATING THE GOVERNMENT ANi» 
TBABE OF INDIA. 

\ Mr. Dundas bnmg^ up a number pfclahnSi which were agreed 
to, and ordered to be added to the bill by tbay of orders. He Oatnt^ 
thai there uxu no new matter in the ctimes^ IhU only certain provi'^ 
donsupon euljfecte, onwhkh there had been theJuUeei evidmee am- 
the taoUi dnd OH subf^ts totf, which had been in the expectancy rf 
the house. 

Mr. Shertdan said, that the . evidence of this 
fiict consisted sdiely in the assertion of the right ho- 
norable secretary; that the house was excluded 
from the possibility of investigation by his. precipi-^ 
tant measures ; that many of the danses referr^ to 
subjects which were as novel, as they were mate- 
rial; particularly that one which regarded NootkaL 
Souna. The nation had expended, he said, four 
millions, in vidicating its right to this trade ; and 
yet| for his part, he never could discover, either that 
such a trade now existed, or was likely to exists 
But taking the bill and its elaiises into view, he 
knew nothing that they resembled, unless.it was a 
stage coach, in which the inside bore no proportion 
to the outside passengers. 

On the third reading of the Bill. Mr. Pox said, that as he haii 
gtpen notice that he shmdd again o^fe^ to that part of the bUl which 
went to the creation ofnew micesin the gift 0f the crown, m order, 
that those with whom he fud formerly concurred' in a vote for re- 
ducing the influence of the crown, might have an opportunity of 
ddioervng their sentiments (fH the proposed increase of that influence, 
he certainly^ should tJte Me sense of the house upon it. If they stUf 
concurred with him in the opinions they had.firmerfy prpfe^ed, it 
became them, like men who acted from a sense of duty, unbiassed by ' 
any temporary motives, to maintain those opinions by their votes on 
^present occasion. U on the contrary, thdrofimons had changed, 
«f they had sdHmdonedthe principles t^on which he and they had. 
jpn'marly. combated, the increasing infbmnu of the crown, it became . 
them, in that case also, as men who acted from conviction, to avow that 
change, toeepUdn the reasons of U, ana to confirm it by their votes. 
In no case wuld he conceive it to be proper or consistent with their 
duty md their character, tO absent tlumseheSi and leave perrnns who > 
wtreku nwlined to put a candid construction on. their motives than , 
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he wa$f at liberty to iuppese thai they were either afraid to avow the 
change that had taken place in their opimons, vr that, if th^ still 
adhered to them^ they were unwilltng, on account of some pecuHar 
^ireufMpmeu at tie present moment to take that piart whichf tfie^ 
duty reqwred. — Lord Inchiqmn replied. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that with regard to the honor- 
able gentlemen^ to whom his right honorable friend 
alludedt he must take it for granted^ that they were 
all absent for very good reasoDs,- else they certainly 
would be in the house to do their duty. With regard 
to the right honorable gentleman, to whom the noble 
lord alluded, the* hoifise no doubt would be satisfied 
to hear that his absence was not. occasioned by iU 
health; of this ke could assure the house, for theiit 
rigirt honorable geotlemani attended his public cktty 
Ais day alanotMr place, and that too on tne affidns el 
India. Bat tbe cemplaimA of his tight honcurable 
frienfll did not; apply solely to that honorable gentle- 
nsaiil, as: he hack mmself already said, there were 
others whom be had a fight to expect to attend upoor 
tibe discilssioo of thiB business^ Theff had goiHl 
r«a«MiSr na doubt, for tiieir absence^ iMiit until they 
were pleased to ansign thein, ke must say that th^ 
had htet^ unaccountably kept away from tbe faouaei 
upon alt occasions, when it was possible his Hghk 
honorable friend should appeal to taemL on tbev^te 
they gave with him upon the influence of the crown; 
That they still maintained the opinion they g:av^ 
upon that sobfect, Mr. Sheridan said, he liuid no^ 
doubt ;. that the influence of the crown applied paiv' 
ticularty to the affairs of India, and that these very 
ffentlemen had the same sentiments upon that sulC^ 
ject, as thiey had expfe«fl»ed upon the declaratory bill 
of the right hooorable g^entTeman rtl^e ChanceMor of 
the Excnequer.) He had no douDt either that they 
then considered that bill asjpoirt of asystemof frau^ 
tyranny, and oppression. He had no doubt that if 
tnese gentlemen were present on this evening, they 
would nave the same feelings as they had then, and 
that they would repeat their expressions, But^ bow- 
ever^ although ^e majority of nat house might bwie 



Qonfidtace in that kite^ty of tbtee honorakk ab^ 
sent g^enf koMD, yot tiie public hftd yet to leavn the. 
cause of their absence, and perhaps until they wera 
satisfied of the cause of that absence, they might not 
b^ quit^ i^^^dy to^ take it for granted, that these gen-* 
tlemen did their duty hy absenting themsekes upoa 
the present occasion. Howetcr, when the apology 
came, there wa» no doubt it woidd be deemadsuf- 
ftcientby the public. 



Mat 29. 
REVENUE Bll^tS; 



Mr. Rase removed far ieveral revenue bilh, Mr. T^ffifr affected 
an the ground that there was mtiUne in the present session, Jbr the 
proper dmus^ion <^su$k wqwrtani^ bnsmtsg^ Mr.. Boseiy answewed, 
that the, business now braughi forward, was not of the tmportakcg 
sMppooed, and would not repdre thedUcumon tma^hied. 

Mr. Shebibak said, that this mode of proceed- 
ing was highly improper^ and he must say, that it 
^appeared to nim to attach blame to the conductor)^ 
of it* Last year this very practice was complained 
of, and he understood me honorable gentleman to 
have been alittle pledged to bring buMness forward 
early in future, Wita regard to the observs^ion^ 
thj^t what was. now to come op^ waa not very impor-^. 
tant^ and would not reqjoire much discuasion^ l^iaA 
Mr. Sheridaa said, was a point which the practice- 
of the hopqrable gentUman prevented from beiotg; 
ascerta^d i for who could* know, without an oppor*-, 
tunity of judging, whether it was important or noU 
For thi» reason te shocdd move, that these biUs, and 
the clausm which n^ght be offered oo them, should 
be prinled, that the bou3e might have an opftortui*- 
nily of examining them properly. He was the more 
i^MJMp^ to do this, from recollecting the manner in 
wbichmaiiy measure^ had been passed and smuggled^ 
tbrqugh the. houfsie) v^Aa, the assurance of the bonor^ 
able gentleman, that they were not imyortajot, m^H 
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.afterwards wore discovered to be so important, that 
the house had been obliged to explain, alter, and: 
amend them. 

Jlf r. Rose dented that he had caused any measure to he smusghd 
ihtough the house f with respect to the hitts which were nawl^ore 
U, he nod w olffeUian to thetr tmg printed. 

]P!BOGE£DINOS. AGAINST MB< HASTINGS. 

Mr. Burke mowed, ** thai the managers of the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, Esq,, donrepare ana lay before the house a state- 
mmt of the proceedings on the trial of the saidimpeachnnmt, together 
with an account of the circumstances which htne occurred tn the 
course of the said trial, with such observations as may tend to the 
eatplanation of the samier 

Mr. Lang said a few words against taking up the time of the 
manners in this waif. 

Im. Wigley moved the previous question. 

Mr. Sheridan defended the motion with great 
ability: he ridiculed the idea of there not being, 
time for the purpose ; and observed, that the mana- 
gers had several hands unemployed at this time, and 
indeed, that he Was unemployed himself, and should 
be so with regard to this impeachment until the 
speeches and the evidence alluded to in the course 
of this day shodld be printed ; for he should not be- 

fin to think what he should say in reply before he 
new what he was to reply to ; the arguments, and 
perhaps the tropes and figures of the learned counsel 
for tlie defendant, might not require any extraordi* 
nary efforts ; but he must be acquainted with facts, 
and the applicsltion which they made to them. He 
could wish, for instance, to know what sort of a 
reply either of the honorable gentlemen would 
make, without reading it, to the speech of Mr. P16- 
mer, which lasted four days. If they printed it, Mr. 
Sheridan said he certainly Would read it, not because 
he was sure they bad overturned the arguments of the 
learned counsel, or commented ably on three folio 
volumes, although jthey might think so ; but that such 
a reply must in its nature be a curious and enter- 
taining performance. 
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^ Mr. Bh^daiirbseagaitiy and sdppoi'ted tile thd*' 
tiott with great force. He observed^ that if the 
house had ^ny delicacy upon ' appointing the mana* 
gefs to- make - a report upon a < subject which - coix- 
cerned ihemselves personally, that wolild b^ easily^ 
^etaiored by appointing' the same committee as iJmt 
whose Tep&rt the house had this day rdcei^ed. He 
maintained, that when the conduct of the matkagers^ 
was arraigned, the public ought to have afaifr state^^ 
ment of that conduct ; there was ^nothin^ so •flfec&s*' 
sary.asafeal statement of facts upoa this siibj^et. 
K/fof instance, it was known by the public; that had 
the* lords' met de die in diem^ the managers would 
have been ready toji^so, and the whole of the trial 
would have been over in one session of parliament^ 
instead of lasting, as ithsnd, fbr six years. If these 
things were p^bli«ly known^ they^ would. have a 
^ood effect upon the public. If it was known, that 
in the year 1701 the lords allowed only four dilys for 
this tlial— in the preceding year only fourteen' dii^' 
—in the whole only eighteen days for two years, the 
public would form a right opinion whence the delay 
cdme ^ and thttt if the counsel for the; deftodant had^^ 
fakqn twenty-two days fot the defence, such fatcts 
would, have the weight t|iey ought to have /upon the 
public mind. They, would tend highly to m,ake 
pe(^le ashamed of accusing the managers^of anjr^ 
improper conduct upon this trial; he Wished/ im-^ 
deedthe^e gentlemen who affected to blanie the ma- 
nagers, would state charges. against them, because 
then they dould be met and regularly '■ refnted ; but 
insinuations were vile, where their authors would 
not come to a test of truth. - Mr. Sheridan then al- 
luded to certain words spoken by a high character 
in Westminster Hall upon this trial, that ndtnan, 
except such persons as Marat and Robeni^ierre 
eould have conducted themselves as some of Mr. 
Hastings's accusers had done. 'If any man who* 
breathed upon this earth was suffered to make such 
sns^ersions without being properly refuted,' there 

VOL. III. N 
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WW mra4 t»tild dJ9A% of tlie c^wmoiift of 6«at 

I Brit^iD. He WM mt U be aii9W6ve4 th^t thf»0 

• w€re th0 wQrd9 of prinil^ged pfei^u; na pevMk 

I oi^fht to b«^e weh a privikg9> tud tfai? hinor Ibo 

wtibori^, tk« mof^ intolfmbite (bo i^uU. Tbo w^ 

hmf.otmth awestiow ought to bo manift^tod t» 

Ae publiot tbafc they migbt contiQUQ to e«towi 
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moCBEBINGS i^GAIT^Srr MB^ BJkSTIKG9» 

iffifr. €^9 VM^wA '^ 7Vr « «i|i9flipis ^ Mill (^ 

ft<^€ O^^Ae inqmchmaU now pending aeainst Warren Haitn^, 
JEisq,. together with the adwmcw pericS ^tife tesHaiL are caUvbvedi 
&0t it tMnatanfy he impaeMk t»\o^aimJm^;men»an ike ee^eraf 
^mfSP^eakmiAagab^ Oud^^nMt.hvltiht^ 
milmcomoenmce^cami^ tie rq^fy under one oftiemparat^Afiadv 
ikereof, in the present eeemn; and that hg armly t^ eSarge^mai^ 
not behroken, thfi whole af which the tarde nave eonddered a$ ani^ 
tame^ emd thai therefore the eommeeu demre the larde to peOpomi 
ike wromding to ti^ nest ^eeeiont^parUameniywhmthficommfmth 
willh^remfp anddestromtoattaMjumide^todajik^^tt^ttaik 
;fitf to makfi good (hrir char gesJ* 

Mr. Cawthome oppoeea the motion, a$ a measare of tmneeetearj^ 
debttfrhe thought that Mr. Graf would bewetlprepana at dke dmf' 
ifpomtedjor the rephf; and he tfioe happa^ to eeehUahHUiee im^ 
jKromgenerydojf. 

Mr. Shb&iban said, he thought that the jioow 
%od beard from the honorable gentleouui who h»^ 
jjoat sat down, th^ best reason they could have for 
postponing the timo for his honorable friend'a repljji 
r-diat bi^ abilities wel^o in> £| state of itvprovemeBt^ 
6oQi day today; this wd^ an admiraI4f« reason im^ 
a little del^y upoft this business ; because if thab 
WM tni^t ho would il>e aUo to proosod with vamnmf 



Advantages to ilia ciau&e at tfaa^begiiMiiiiigt M the iktti 
te»»ion. B4dt if the trial weiit ob at all iir Ibe we-^ 
tent sesaioik, the varaoMi^ei^ would be eMtipettoa tot 
proceed wii^biKi^ mcMia for argunent, a*d the hwdai 
murt determine w&hout loMKiiile^e ; tfae» ^am^^ partjr 
^rooeedio^ Mritbottt ka6wi% toy thin^ of the en^ 
dfifcce agi^l the chuaf g^ which &ey were io rap^ 

Krt, and the otb^ deekUD^ upon the: 0videM» thi^ 
d not beaid, and arguneiite which ibt^y eodid Mi 
m that cttMk nadettitaadL Mr. ShmdMO! ai?g^«l 
with gvesit fovee in fav^Ktf el the in6ti.t>n^ audk tnatn*- 
tained it to be impossible to do justice t^. tibe emiae 
by coming to a reply in the present session. . He 
maintained also that there was not the smallest co- 
lour for charging the nrinisters with delays and con- 
eluded with observing, that he verity believed, that 
' proceeding to a reply ai^ the lords proposed upon Uie 
present occasion, would not be the cause of nasten^' 
mg the conclusion of the trial a single hour. 

'Itiikem dMthd; a^fffr Aeimiwnei; n&e$es* 

ABCattaaBdEasB 



XiAII^ Bi:£*OBi: THIS HOUSES, TMEi RETURNS 
<W SmjOAlt ARMS Afm ibRMIff STOR£S^ THAX 
WBRB ATTKB TOWBR O^ TS» B'IKST OS*" 
JANITART^ 1781.'^ 

Pi^emim to tki$ mfHat^, Mr. I^xttk tad immrii ^ ikate^lid if 
the neeessaty 0hm now m the Tower, he lmiwpa»tlk toMeofUki^ 
house. This was withdrawn, uMkr «Kr mderekmdmg^ Aat ^was 
to be renewed on the l2thJ' ^ 

Mr; Sbbrtbak said^ he thmnght thfere weant 
strong gronncb fbc inquiry. It bad been stated, kvj^ 
aa hoBorable member, that Several pavtiea mi tiuer 
mifitia had applied for anss thattbey wel«not pr*- 
^ided with ; and that there were not mifficient arme 
to he had^ them at the Tower. He did net thxak; 
. that this motion was of aaj g&eair knportance^ unless 
the other was wnved. He had heard there: ww 
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only a stand for between two and three thousand 
men ; if so (but he did not pretend to know) there 
had been great negligence somewhere, particularly 
at a time when there had been created so serious 
an alarm about an internal insurrection in this coun- 
try ; but that there had been no real occasion for 
more arms, was a proof of what he always thought, 
and often said, wanted no proof, that the whole of 
the cry of alarm was without foundation. He had 
no objection to this motion being put off to a future 
day, but he thought the other motion ought to be 
made also. 
Tie house dimdedfcr the motion 10 ; agidna it 30« 



June 12. 

JLIBXSL OX THE MANAGERS OF THE IJ^ROSTECUTIOX 
OF MR. HASTINGS. 

Mr, Whitbread moved, *' that a parograph in a paper^ calkd 
*f The World'* now- read, contains rejlections of, a very gross and 
scandalous nature, andts a. libel on the managers appointed by this 
house, to conduct the impeachment now depending t^ainst Warren 
Hastings, Esq." The paragraph eomphmed oj^ was^ *^ that the 
Archbishop of York had stated, that it was impossible for him to sit 
silent, and listen to the illiberal conduct of the managers ; that thof 
examined a witness as if he was not auitness, biit a pick-pocket : 
and that if Marat or Kob&spiere was there, they would not conduct 
the impeachment in a more scandalous manner^ The mode Mr. Whit* 
bread proposed to adopt on this occasion, if his motion was agreed to^ 
was then to institute an inquiry, inform, whether the, words alluded 
to had been uttered, when, where, and by whom. 
, Mr. Dundas moved an adjournment. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had heard several rea* 
sons urged, which, if they had been stated to his 
honorable friend in the lobby, before he came into 
the house, might perhaps have gone to induce him 
to delay making the motion which he had done, but 
which could affdrd no argument whatever for slip* 

ing it over now that it had been brought forward. 

^he chief argument seemed to be, that the matter 
would be forgotten, and would not go down to pos- 
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terity ; but the contrary of this was well known, and 
that, in state trials, every thing- that passed in the 
court was stated. That the words had come from 
such high authority, was, of all others, the strongest 
reason why they should not be submitted to. Mr. 
Sheridan said, nothing could lead him to agree to 
any compromise upon the subject, except the argu- 
ment of feeling; but he trusted the right honorable 
gentleman opposite to him (Mr. Dundas) would 
agree to withdraw his motion of adjournment ; for 
otherwise how would the matter appear upon the 
journals of the bouse ? His honorable friend had 
made a motion, that the passage^ alluded to were a 
scandalous libel upon the house ; and if this motion 
was got rid pf by adjournment, they would, in fact, 
stand branded by their journals. If the first motion 
of his honorable friend should be agreed, it might 
be understood that no farther proceedings were to 
be founded on it. 

Mr. Dundas said he eotdd have no objection to withdraw hismo^ 
tion^ " that the house do now adfourn" in order to mowe, '* thai tks 
debate he adjourned for a fortnight." 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he would certainly prefer 
a motion for adjourning the debate, but wished the 
rig^ht honorable gentleman to make his motion for 
a^ourning the debate only till Monday ne:9:t,> If, 
betwixt tliat time, any proper mode of proceedins^ 
should occur to him, he would then bring forward 
another motion on the subject. 

. The Speaker saidt that no amendment could he made to thequestion 
of adjournment, which must therefore he first disposed of. Toe house 
divided'-^ves 8 ; noes 60. Majority against withdrawing th$ mo^ 
tion ^2.^fhe house atfjoumed. 
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J ANUAKY 21, 1704. 

▲BDRESS ON THC KlNG^S SPEECH AT THE OPBNr 
ING OX* THE SESSION. 

His Mqj^ opened the session this day with the f allowing 
speech:— 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** The cirewnstanCiBS under which you are now assenMed, reguire 
your most serimis attention. We are engaged in a contest, on the 
issue offMch defend the iimiUenance of our constiiution, kws, and 
rsUgion; and the security of all civil society. You must have otr 
served, urith satisfaction, the advantages which have been obtained by 
the arms of the aiUed powers, and the change which has taken place 
in the general situation of Europe sinpe the commencement of the war. 
^n^ IMtsd Provinoes Have been protocted from itsvasion ; the Aus- 
trian Netherlands have been recovered ana maintained : and places 
of considerable importance fiave been acgufred on the frontiers of 
Jhrance. The re-capture of Mentz, and the subse^ient successes ^ 
thealSed armies on the Rhine, have, notwithstanding the advantagee 
rtcentiy oUakied by the enea^ in that quarter, promlhighiy beneflh 
cud to the common cause. Powerful ^orts have been fnade hy my 
allies in the south of Europe : the temporary possession of the towH 
jmdpori sfTouUn has greatly distressed the operations of my ene- 
snies; and in the circumstances atteniUng the evacuation of that 
place an important and decisive blow has been given to their naval 
fewer, by the distinffuidied condupt, abilities, and spirit* of my com- 
mimders, ojficers asS forces, both by sea and land. The Prench have 
Ifken driven from their possessions andfi^tery at Newfcyndland, and 
uaportant and valuable acquisitions have been made both in the East 
tmd West Indies. At sea our authority has been undirpuled, and our 
Tommerce so effectually protected, that the losses sustained have been 
ineonmderabls, in proportion to its extent* and to the captures made 
on the contradted trade of the enemy. The circumstances by which 
the farther pi'ogress of the allies has hitherto been impeded, not only 
prove the necessity of vigor and perseverance on our part, but, at the 
same time, cot^urm the expectatwn of ultimate success. Our enemies 
haoe, derived the means of temporary exertion, from a system which 
has enabled them to dispose arbitrarUy of the lives and jnrop^ty of a 
numerous people, and which openly violates every restraisU of just ice, 
humanity, and religion : but these ^orts, productive as they neces- 
sarily have been of internal discontent and confusion in France, hope 
also tended rapialy to exhaust the natural and real strength of that 
country. Although I cannot hut regret the necessary continuance 
of the war, I shoum ill consult the essential interests of my people, if 
'I were desirous of peace on any grounds but such as maypr(mdefor 
their permanent safety, and for the independence and security of Eu- 
rope. The attainment of these ends, is still obstructed by the prjeva- 
knee of a system in France, ejually tneon^ible y^h the happiness 



mr tki».mfrmi0i^ I tkM^ pr^^ mdtett (ttobttakn iftik 
views andprmeiples by which tmm gMki. tkmtatia^ i C9f^ 
»rfthu deaaroHon to it laid k^oreycu, together wUhcppia ^fwoe-- 
ivi cmtvfiiftolii mA tSrMies ttitk t^airent powers, by vMeh you will 
^^orceAm imir &»m a mart qf Bmvpe (m urriHtdin a muse tafmek ^ 
'mtal cmsoern. J r^ect-with un^^B^eabk sti^actioH on tkt simuf 
ioyalty and firm Machmmt to the eaabUshed comMuiion mid M- 
kemnleiU, which, HoimthAanding the conUmmd efforts emfieyea U 
iimdead audio iedwe, Utbt been to genemUy fretalent amonft dIU 
ffmdts of ^people. liete smtimenits halm been emiuiMtfynmn^estml 
^ifu the eeal and aiaerilyi^ the miBtk to provide /or om^ cB- 

Jence^ and. in the distinguished bravery and qnmt disgdayed on evay 
occasion by v^ forces oblh by sea and land: thof have tnaintained 
fffx huire if me British ndme^ and have lAewn i&mselves worthg ^f 
iie biasings wtdch M utheobfectafaU sMfUMlsto prestrvk^ 
'* Gentlemen of the Home if Caumans, 

** t have orderedthenecessarv estimates and accounts to be bndbo^ 
fore you, and I am persuaded ym witt be ready to nuike such provision 
isstne esigencies efihe timv may requine. ffeet too semibfy thk h^ 
feaivdprovfi tMch i haverstseked ^ihei^flsaion if my m^oM^ mft 
4o lalnent the necessity ofaiay dskUtional burdens, it is, howeoor^ «i 
^eat consolation io me to observe the favorable state sf the revemfie9 
Wsd fht complete success of the measure which WfuiMyear adopted 
for rebwvingthe embarmsstnemi tffti^ingcommerduu credii* Grtitt 
m fsmst be the esetent if ottrjeastiHons, I trust you will be eiklbled h 
fromde forthemin Hsbh a maknsras io^avoid anff frostasie uMok 
could be severely Alt by my pestle. 
'< My Jjmis, and GentkmeH, 

«< In ail your ddiberaHohs, yok wtK miotOtefiy %earik W&id 
Ae true grmrndswid origin of the war. An Mack wosuauk m Us, 
4asd on our atiie^ fmndsd oH principles whidi tend to destroy all 
property t to subverft the taws and religion of every civilised nation, 
ana to tutroibice wuferSaUy 4iiai wttd and destructive system ofra-^ 
pine, anarchy, and inpiety,^ effects rf VDhich$ as they nave dtreaty 
be^mmi^Btkdint'rwsa^ furniaha drea^ buius^ 
present age and topoiterity. It only remains for Us t^ persevere in 
^oiar united exertions; their dicontinuance or rdaxation couU hardly 
' procure elfen a short intervai of delusive repose, andivald never term* 
naie in sseutky orpeaec irnpressedwim the necessity ofSfendb^ 
ail that ikmmst dear to us, and relying, as me may, uMhtonfidenoe, 
on the vularandpeso^rceS4fthe nation^ on the combined f^ortsofsa 
targe a part of Bmrope^ and^ ahove tM^ on ike iascontesiibu justice bf 
our caak,kiuM9Mbro4t conduct a contrdit to that of our enemiss, 
and, by c ul tibsl H ng andprartidn^the mineipks ifhimianity, and 
ife duties ofreifgiasi, endaavourto merit IhecontinmmeeofthtDitfine 
favour and proieetiott sMchtbve boon so esninentfy expaieikosd by 
these kingaomsJ* 

The usual addrekfft^Osdion was moasd by tft^C^^ 
^kcondtdbySbrPOBt Buhre^ liird Mohiington,inalong and 
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iUbcwOe tpeeel^exarUdluauilf topre^e, that the prmripk$ aiapM 
hf the Brenchr rendered it tJufupeiuaify necessary to twtime.tke 
fmtULthetf had rdwquished them. 

Mr. Sheridan began with observing, that thp 
noble lord who had just sat down, had divided a 
speech^ more remarkable for its ability than itis, 
brevity, into two parts : the first, a detail of all the * 
atrocities that had been cpmtnitted duriiig the whole 
course of the revolution in France; the second, m 
kind of posthumous arrai^ment of the offences of 
Brisot and his associates. As he did not perceive 
any noble or learned member inclined to rise on her 
half of the accused^ as he conceived the pleadings 
on the part of the prosecution to be closed, and as 
the Speaker was evidently not proceeding to suqfi 
up the evidence, he hoped he might be permitted to 
recal the attention of the house to the ^cal object of 
that day's consideration. He admired the emphasis 
of the noble lord, in reading his voluminous extracts 
from his various French documents ; he admired too 
the ingenuity he had displayed, in . his observations 
upon those extracts ; but h6 could pot help farther 
expressing his admiration, that the noble lord should 
have thought proper to have taken up so many 
hours in quotipg passages in which not one word in 
ten was to the purpose ; and often where they did 
apply to the question, they directly overset the prin- 
ciples they were brought forward to support. 

The noble lord's purpose was to prove, that 
France had begun the wa^r with Great Britain ; 
this, he appeared to think, he had established the 
moment he had shewn that Brisot a,nd others had 
promulgated, in print, a great. many foolish and a 
great many wicked, general principles, mischievods 
to all established governments; and this, indeed, 
|iad been the only way in which any one had ever en- 
deavoured to fix the act of hostile aggression upon 
JFranee. No part of the King's speech, it seems, 
more fiilly met the noble lord's approbation, than 
that in which he had ^warned us to keep in sight tl^e 
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real grounds and origin of the present war. Forhis 
part, he knew not haw to obey the call/ for he knew 
not how to keep in sig;ht that which had never yet 
been in his view. The real grounds of the war had I 
never yet been explained, either to that honse or* 
to the nation; but shifting clquds had veiled them J 
from the public eye. The noble lord, however, ap- 
pears to have understood His Majesty's allusion ; he 
recollects the real grounds upon which the war was, 
in point of fact, undertaken ; that is, he knows the 
means by which we had been brought into this war; 
we had been brought into it by repeated declama- 
tions on all that the frenzy, folly, and rashness of in- 
dividuals in France, -had either said or writt^i, by 
which the passions of this country had been roused^ 
or their fears excited, in order to second the views 
of those who had determined to plunge usinto it at all 
events ; therefore the noble lord, consistently enough, 
imagined that a repetition of the same means which 
induced us to commence hostilities, was the best 
method of persuading us to continue them. Henee, 
' all this passionate declamation, hence this laborious 
farrago of extracts and anecdotes— of extracts from 
a hodsif which the noble lord allowed every one to 
have read ; and Anecdotes, of which he admitted, 
that no man who saw the newspapers could be igno- 
rant. But what was the sum of all that he had told 
the house ? that great and dreadful enormities, at 
which the heart shuddered, and which not merely 
wounded ^every feeling of humanity, but digusted 
and sickened the soul. All this was most true ; but 
what did all this prove ? What, but that eternal and 
unalterable truth which had always presented itself 
.to his mind, in whatever way he had viewed the sub- 
ject, namely, that a long-established despotism so 
far degraded and debased human nature, as to ren- 
der its subjects, on the first recovery of their rights, 
unfit for the exercise of them ; but never had he, or 
WQuld he uieet but with reprobation, that mode of 
argument which went, in fact^ to establish, as an ini , 



i^aresce frrat this tratii, that thw^ who had bwa 

keg slaves^ ought therWbre to remain «o for etar! 

No ; the leason ought to be, he woold again repaat, 

a tenfold horror otthat despotic form of govemmont 

^lach had so proianed and Ghanred the natnre <sf 

civilized maa, and a $1jill more jealouB apprehensioti 

•of any system tencting to ttvithfaold die rights and 

{liberties of oar fellow-'Creatares. 8ttcfaalbrm of 

I government might A»e oonsdered as twice corsed; 

vrhiie it exiiri;ed, it was solely responsible for the 

; miseries and calamities of its subjects ; and should 

•a day of retribntion come^ and the tyranny be de- 

'^troyedy it was equally to be chakg^d with all the 

enormities whieh the folly or frettsy of those who 

vOvartomed it, fibouid commit* 

But the madness of the Freacli people was not. 
confined to their proceedings within their own couti- 
iry ; we, and all the pow^ of Europe, had to dredd 
it. True; but was this also to be accoiinted for? 
i Wild and unsettled as their state of mind was ne* 
cessarily upon the events which had thrown sudb 
power so suddenlv iuto their hands, the surrounding 
states had goaded them into a atill more savage stiite 
of madne^i^ fury, and desperatioii« We bad un- 
Mttled their reason, and then reviied their insanity; 
! we drove them to the extremities that produced tne 
I evils we arraigned ; we baited tln^si like wild beaste, 
\mktil at length we made them so. The conspiracy 
of Piltitz, and the brutal threats of the royal abet* 
tors of that plot against Ae rights of nations and of 
men, had, in trMh, to answer lor aU tiie additional 
misery, horrors, and iniquity which lud ftince dis- 
graced and incensed humanity^ Such has been 
your conduct towards France, uat youlMve created 
the passions which you pcmecute j you mmtk a m^ 
tion to be cut off from the world; you covenant fer 
their extermination; you swear to hunt them in 
their inmort recesses; you k«d t^iem widi ^orv 
i^eeiis of execration; and you Aoi^ eome forth wtth 
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whining declamations on the horror of their tumiiig 
upon you with the fury which you inspired. 

Sir, I should think it sui^cient to answer thus ge- 
hei^ly to all the pathetic appeals to the passions^ so 
constantly resorted to on this snbject ; but the noble 
lord, I am ready to admit, has, on the present occa- 
sion, endeavoured to ground more of argument, in 
one point of view, on the inflammatory passages and 
anecdotes he has quoted, than has been usual with 
those who have most practised this mode of treat- 
ing the subject. I cannot, however, agree with the 
nobie lord, that he has omitted any advantage to bis 
case, for the sake of seaving our time. In going 
over the pamphlet of Brissot, he tells us, ra&er 
wlfimsically, that he passes over this passage, and 
runs oirertbat, when all the while he ^Specifically de- 
tails what be declares he will scarcely touch upon. 
In fisici, he has passed over nothing but the question ;^ 
and now mark the purpose of all this; observe the 
important conclusion for which, he s^s himself, be 
has dwelt so long on these facts, and 1 admit it to be 
a great and a serious oiie. Laying aside all ques- 
tion of aggression on the part of France, or of neces- 
sity on our part, to enter into the war— ^all this done, 
it seems, to shew the house that the system now 
adopted by tlie government of that country is so ab- 
horrent to tbe feelings of human nature; so con- 
trary to the instinctive love of harmony and of social 
order implanted in tbe heart of man ; so ruinous to 
external force, as well as to internal peace, prospe- 
rity, and happiness^ that it cannot stand. This is the 
conclusion whi<^ the noble lord wishes to draw from 
all the facts and opinions that be has detailed. I 
dbse with him. I will admit bis facts. I will ad- 
mit that the syt^m now prevalent in France is all 
thsrt he has called it : and what ought to be our coh- 
eksioti with respect to such a government? What, 
but that we ought to leave to we naturid workings 
of the discords which it is calculated to engender, 
the tBtk 0f its overthrow : tl»t if it wiU not stand of 
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itself, it is not necessary for us to attack it. With- 
out disputing any of his premises, for the present, I 
trill ^rant the noble lord, not only his principle, but 
the ^uiidation upon which he builds it. ' I Q.gree 
i with him, that it is contrary to the eternal and un- 
alterable laws of natare, and to the decrees of thd 
maker of man and of nations, that a government 
founded on, and maintained by injustice, rapine, 
murder, and atheism, can have a fixed endurance, 
or a permanent success; that they are self-sown, 
in its own bosom, the seeds of its own inevitable 
dissolution. But if so, whence is our mission to 
J, become the destroying ang'el to guide and hasten 
the anger of the Deity ? — liVho calls on us to offer 
with more than mortal arrogance, the alliance of a 
i mortal arm to the Omnipotent? or to snatch the 
uplifted thunder from his hand, and point our err- 
ing aim at the devoted fabric which his original 
will has fated to fall and crumble in that ruin, 
which it is not in the means of man to accelerate 
or prevent P I accede to him the piety of his prin- 
ciple ; let him accede to me the justice of my con- 
clusion ; or let him attend to experience, if not to 
reason, and must he not admit, that hitherto all the 
attempts of his apparently powerful, but certainly 
presumptuous crusade of vengeance, have appeared « 
-1 ' unfavored by fortune and by providence; that they 
have hitherto had no other effect than to strengthen 
(the powers— to whet the rapacity— to harden the 
heart—- to inflame the fury, and to augment the 
crimes of that government, and that people, vi^hom 
we have rashly sworn to subdue, to chastise, and to 
reform. 

The noble lord appears to have been aware that 
the number of passages he has quoted from Bris* 
sot's book, and other publications, must be consi- 
dered as having no other object than to excite the 
mirth, or inflame the passions of the house, unless 
he had concluded by drawing some inference from 
them, applicable to the iieal subject in discussion; 
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and this, at length> he has condescended to attempt 
by affirming, they all tended to prove that France 
not only must have been the aggressor, and Eng-» 
land the attacked party, bat that France is still the 
party desirous of continuing the war. But how 
has his quotations borne him out? That Brissot 
,and Roberspierre, previous to the experiment on 
Brabant, equally wished to propagate principles of 
republicanism in every country of Europe. I will 
grant to him, if he pleases, the latter endeavored to. 
effect it by force in Brabant, while the former 
wished to accomplish it by reason, and the example 
of prosperity which he hoped France would afford. 
But what does all this prove? When the noble lord, 
in the very same breath, is obliged to confess, tha,t' 
a short experience made both parties retract their 
opinion and practice ; and so far from boasting of 
having provoked a war with England upon such 
principles, or for such purposes, the strongest re-* 
proach that either faction could throw upon the 
other was, in mutual aecusaticm, of having been the 
cause of war with the only power in Europe, with 
whom France «was eager to continue at peace. 
On this head; says the noble lord, *^ Roberspierre 
imputes it to Brissot — Brissot retorts it upon Ro- 
berspierre ; the Jacobins charge it upon the Giron- 
distsr-the Girondists recriminate upon the Jaco- 
bins ; the mountain thunders it upon the valley-^and 
the valley re-echoes it back against the mountain ;" 
all facts, tending to contradict the assertion which 
the noble lord professed to establish by them, and 
making still plainer, what, indeed, the whole con- 
duct of France had made sufficiently manifest at 
the time, namely, that there was no one ps^rty of 
whatever description in that country which was not 
earnest to avoid a rupture with this, nor any party 
which we may not at this moment reasonably be- 
lieve to be inclined to put an end to hostilities^ 
• The noble lord, however, thinks he has estab- 
lished a great deal, when he has proved, that all 
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parties in the coavention tiFere, at the same' tidie, 
f<w4 of the system oi fraternizing, as it is called, 
pr of making proselytes to the geoerat principles 
of republicanism* It may be soj bat it would not 
hiave been un^andid in the noble lord to have dated 
the origin of this system, and to have m«trked the 
provocation to it j nor unfair to have acknowledged 
that even this princijpfle also has been since com- 
pletely abandoned by all parties. If he refers, to 
it, as a motive for wot entertaining a just jealousy 
of them, he ought to admit their abandonment of 
it as a gvonad for our abandoning thi^ jealousy* 
If their professing such a doctrine, was a provoca** 
tion to hostility on our part, their retracting it is an 
opeoiiMr to reconciliation. From the moment they 
solemnly disavowed all intentions or disjposition to 
interfere in tte governments of other nations^ why 
idbould. not we have renounced any intentioa 
of iirterfering iax theirs? But instead of tkts,^ 
what has been omr conduct ? We continue to re- 
nvnd and reproach the French with their ui^ust 
and insolent conduct in respect to Brabant and 
Gt«esva ; at the same time we adopt ourselves, and 
aei upon the very prineiplea they have abjured, or 
Father upon prinetpks of still more extravagaait 
insolence and injustice. Who did not reprobate 
the folly and pr(^igacy of endeavoring to force 
upcm the people of Brabant, French forms, French 
principles, and French.creeds?-*-Of dragging them 
to the tree of liberty, and forcing them- to dance 
sound its roots, or to hang upon its branches ! But 
what has been the conduct ot Great Britain, so load 
in the condemnation of such tyranny, under the 
mask of libarty ? What has been her conduct to 
Genoa — ^to Switzerland — to Tuscany ? and, as far^ 
as she dared, to Di^mark and to Sweden ? For her 
insolence has been accompaai«d by its usual atten^ 
dant, meanness. Here injurtice has beat withe«t 
magnanimity. She wished to embark the world in the 
confederacy against France, the nuHnent she thoogl^ 



poper to^jaia it Tb^ neulr^ity, of which she herself 
hQ99itpi b^t % m<MUh before, bec^s^e iiigtantly a hein- 
ous crime in aiiy otbeir state of Surope — ^aad bow bat 
sb8 pr9ceed(e4 ^ With thpse that are powerful^ 
ajDd wIhvv^ ^JSfije^amce woqld haTe been importaa^ 
slfe has oi^y expostulaled> aiid preyaricated; but 
in ^qw little, as well as cdiovs a light, has she ap* 
pi6ac^» when threatening and insiUting those petty 
states, ^hose least obedience to her tyrannic mash 
dates might bring great peril on themselves, and 
whosis u^u¥^t eiSbrts copld give bi^t little aid tq the 
allies? The noble lord has, with a just indignatioa, 
execrated t|iie cru^l and perfidiQW conduct of the 
fraterniziQg French to the Crabanters; but will be 
defend the fratenutv of the just and magfumufum^ 
tqr the Genoese? — Have we not adopted the very 
words, as well as spirit of democratic tyranny? 
We say to the timid, helpless Genoese, ** yo^ haye 
no right to judge for yourselves ; we know, what i^ 
best for you ;— you must and shall make a commw 
c^e, with us.; — you must adopt oier principles, om 
Yiews, o^hatreds^ and wr perils; — you mu$t trem^* 
bl^ ^t dac^Een;^ w^ch do not ttureaten you, anid ve^ 
sent ii\ivriefi) wliuch have nev^r been offered t^ yen; 
«^you must shed yoxm repubUcan btood in the causer 
of royalty I'^in short, you umat/ratemize with us> 
-r-you must bo our fifi^^ds^ our a,H%es. If you hest>- 
tatOf we will beat your walls about your ears-*^ 
8lai:^V^r your peo^^ and leave your city in smoak* 
ing ruins» ^ an exam^e te other petty states of the 
npkagijanimity of the British arms^ and of the justice 
ajid moderation of British counsels/' Oh shame,.) 
Sir ! let us never hear these fraternizing principles, j 
formerly professed by France, quoted as a just] 
prayocatioH for attacking her, while we ourselves^l 
with the most shameless inconsistency, are avowing! 
them in every part of Europe, and practising them | 
whefe we dare* 

The noble loirc)^ still pursuing his anecdotes and 
his argument^ durt France must have been the^ 
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aggressor, and that the wai* was a war of necessity 
on our part, next retails to us the condact of Citizen 
Genet, her emissary to the United States of Ame* 
rica. Here again I give the noble lord his facts, • 
and again I declare him to be equally unfortunate 
in his conclusion. I admit every thing as he states 
it, with respect to Citizen Genet. I agree in con- 
demning the impolitic outrages he practised against 
the government of America;—*! reprobate the 
indecent insults he offered to General Washington ; 
—I disapprove of his erection of jacobin clubs in 
that country, his establishing consular tribunals for 
the judgment of prizes, &c. &c. , But why has the 
noble lord overlooked the event of all these heinous 
J and repeated provocations; America remains neu- 
tralf prosperous, and at peace; America, with k 
wisdom, prudence, and magnanimity, which we 
have disdained, thrives at this moment, in a state 
of envied tranquillity, and is hourly clearing the 
paths to unbounded opulence. America has mono*^ 

Eoiised the commerce, and the advantages which we 
ave abandoned. Oh turn your eyes to her ; view 
her iHtuatibn, her happiness, her content ! — observe 
her trade, and her manufactures adding daily to her 
general credit, to her private enjoyments, and to her 
public resources ; her name and governnient rising ' 
above the nations of Europe with ti simplie, but 
commanding dignity'; which wins at once the re- 
spect, the confidence^ and the affection of the 
world. And is America degraded by this conduct, 
and by this condition! — Has Washington debased 
himself by his temper and moderation ?— -Has he 
sunk his character, and made himself contemptible 
in the eyes of the high spirited statesmen of Eu- 
rope? ^ Will the noble lord attempt to prove this; 
or will he abandon his instance and his argument? 
The conduct of the French, in sending such a mis- 
sionary as Genet to America, is brought up by him 
as the strongest proof of the enniity of the French, 
to the peace acud existing governments of all na- 
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tions, and of the necegisity of all nations uniting 
against them ; and the behiavioar of Genet himself 
is stc^ted as an outrage too gross for human patience 
to submit to : and yet, the selfish American senate, 
confiding in the good sense of their fellow citizens, 
conscious of never having betrayed their trust, and 
looking only to the interests of the people they re- 
presented, found no cause for war or quarrel in the 
novelty or madness of French principles ; and mean 
Washington, felt no personal resentment at insults 
which did not provoke, because they could riot de- 
grade him. . 

Such has been the event of two nations, viewing 
the same circumstances in a different temper, and 
with different sensations. Both had been equally 
insulted by this new presumptuous republic; in the 
bosoms of both, attempts had been equally made to 
spread the doctrines of that republic; both were 
equally interested in the preservation of the prin- 
ciples of civil order and regular governpaent : yet, 
owing to' the different counsels that directed these 
two nations, the Americans are, at this inbment, 
the undismayed, undegraded, and unembarrassed 
spectators of the savage broils of Europe ; whilst we 
are engaged in a struggle, as we have been this day 
distinctly told by our ministers, not for our glory 
or prosperity, but for our actual existence" as a 
nation^ 

The next part from Brissot's pamphlet, dwelt 
tipon by the noble lord, as a farther proof that the 
French had always intended to make war against 
us, was, that the minister Monge had promised, as 
early as October, to have thirty ships of the line at 
sea from Brest in April, and fifty in July ; but 
thiSf it seems, was happily prevented by the vigor- 
ous measures of the British ministry; and if our 
ministers had not taken the steps they did, the 
noble lord tells us, by the bye, they would have 
deserved to have been whipped as school-boys, or 
hanged as traitors. And what were these vigorous 
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exertions which these TigriUnt ministers made? 
Forsooth, they stopped two corn ship in the river 
Thames, destined for France ; and this, it seems, to- 
tally defeated the equipment of these fifty ships of the 
line ! But here let me ask the noble lord how it 
came to pass, if our ministers had such intelligence 
es early as October, that no naval preparations wert 
commenced on oar part till the month of February ? 
for this fact has been admitted by him in another 
part of his speech ; and the lateness of our equip- 
ment has been pleaded by him with another view, 
forg'etting tliat there cannot be a stronger charge 
brought against his friends, and that they do indeed 
deserve to be whipped as school-boys, or hanged as 
traitors, if, after receiving intelligence of the 
French preparations so early as October, they neg- 
lected, as in fact they did, all precautions on the 
part of this country, excepting the notable and 
powerful expedient of plundering two neutral sloops 
of a few sacks of French corn ! 

However, laying aside the merit or demerit of 
our minister, no proof to the noble lord's purpose 
arises out of this threat of the Minister Monge« 
The noble lord confesses himself, that no part of 
the promise was kept : it was, in fact, a natural 
gasconade of the French admiralty, at a time we 
were insulting them; and that the execution of such \ 
an equipment was not attempted, is much stronger 
evidence of their not having intended t<> break with 
us, than their having made the boast, is of It con- 
trary determination. But it is unfortunately the 
interest of the cause the noble lord is suppoftingv 
to refer, on all occasions, to words, rather than to 
facts. 

The noble lord, still pursuing his authority, Bris- 
sot, quotes that author*s recommendation to the 
English of a pamphlet of Cordorcet's addressed to 
our parliamentary reformers ; who encourages ug, 
it seems, to proceeed to disregard numbers, assure- 
^g us, (being weH informed douUless of our ob- 
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jeert Ihat ** Berolatibiis must always bb the work 
of tw minority. Tiie Frencli revolution was ac- 
complished by the minority !" Nay, according to 
Brit9sot, it tfsis tfadwork of no more than twenty, 
men \ Such is the exertion that arises from the 
confidence of thosiel who look to spirit and energy 
alone for success, and not to nnmfoers. If this bb 
true, it 0grtainly is a most ominous things for the 
^lemies of refwm in England ; for if it holds true 
of necessity, that the minority still prevails in na-- 
tional contests, it must be a consequence that the 
smaller the minority, tlie more certain must be the 
success. In what a dreadful situation then must 
the ndble lord be, and all the alarmists! for never, 
surely, was the minority so small, so thin in number 
as the pipesent. Cotts^ious, however, that M. Con- 
dorc«t was tnistaken in our object, I am glad to 
find, that we aM terrible in proportion as we are 
few; I rejoice^ that the liberality of secesisioni 
which has thintled oui^ ranks^ has only served to 
make us mor^ formidable. The alarmists will hear 
this with new apprehensions ; they will^ no doubts 
return to us, with a view to diminish our foi*ce, and 
encumber us with their alliance, in order to reduce 
us to insigniflcanee. But what has the nonsense 
any French pamphleteer may have written, or the 
notions he may have formed of the views of parties 
in this country, to do with the question, or how can 
it be gravely urged, as a proof of the determination 
of the French people to attack us ? 

The noble lord having gone through this part qf 
his detail, triumphahtly asks, whether he has not 
established his point, and proved the koHilemnd 
of France ; and that the object of all her parties, 
was f»ttr with England? To which I answer, that 
he has proved nothing like it, and that two-thirds 
of the instances h^ has adduced have a tendency to 
prove the contrari. But instead of diving for their 
purposes in the ipandom words of their orators, in 
the more Highly controversies of their party writers, 

o3 
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or even in the hasty and incoherent reports of their 
committees, let us look to acts and facts; let us 
examine fairly the conduct of Great Britain towards 
France, and of France towards Great Britain, from 
the 10th of Au^st to the declaration of war. — 
Here Mr. Sheridan enumerated the various circum- 
stances which shewed the growing inveteracy of 
Great Britain from the first of the revolution to the 
time of the King's death ; the countenance given 
to the treaty of Piinitz, the withdrawing of our mi- 
nister from Paris, the seizure of French property in 
neutral vessels, the banishing of French subjects, 
the violation of the treaty of commerce, and finally, 
the dismissal of their ambassador ; all which, he 
shewed, had been borne by the French, with a sub- 
mission which nothing but their desire of peace 
with this country could have produced, amidst the . 
fury and pride which actuated ^ their conduct to- 
wards all. the rest of Europe. They solicited, they 
expostulated ; they pressed for explanation and he- 
gociation ; and even after their ambassador had 
been driven from this country, they sent a new 
negoqiator; nor^did the sincerity of their profes- 
sions (or peace with us depend on words alone ; for 
to preserve this object, they actually abstained from 
the invasion of Holland, when within their grasp,, 
when their arms appeared irresistible, and success 
inevitable. -■ Every fact spoke aloud that we forced 
France into the quarrel. Which party first de- 
claimed " We are at war," is a matter of trivial 
and childish distinction ; nor do 1, in this place, 
mean to argue that Great Britain was wrong in so 
preferring a state of open war against France, and 
joining in the general confederacy against herj 
nay, I will, for the present, grant that it was a 
war of sound sense, policy, and justice; but still it 
was a war of choice on the part of Great Britain ; 
aiid from that responsibility, the minister never can, 
jior shall, disengage himself. 

Embarked, however^ as we are in the war, it must. 
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no doabt, be a tnatter of astonishment to many gen^ 
tlemen^ to find the advocates of ministers so eternally ^ 
and earnestly laboring in proof of France having 
been the aggressor^ and of having chosen to make 
war on us. The prominent point for the present dis- 
cassion seems rather, under the circumstances, to be/ 
how we shall end the conflict, let who will have began 
it ; or if peace cannot be had, how we shall prose- 
cute the war with vigor and success. But the ob* 
ject of these gentlemen, in recurring to the other 
gfround, is obvious. They will not hear of peace ; 
they do not wish for it; and finding themselves fee- 
ble in argument, to shew that the country ou^ht 
to be of their opinion, they endeavor to establish a 
belief, that it is France who does not wish for peace 
with us ; and this they think they do establish, by 
/proving, or rather, by asserting, that it was France 
who provoked the war.. If the war commenced in ' 
self-defence and necessity on our part, self-defence 
and necessity must continue it. They would evade 
the question, whether it is our interest to have peace, 
by arguing, that it is not in our power ; from this 
delusion, it' is of the utmost importance that the 
public mind should be rescued. 

All the professed objects for which we went to 
war have been obtained ; our ally, Holland, is safe; 
Brabant is recovered; the ideas of adding to the 
extent of their own country, or of interfering in the 
governments of others, but as measures of warfare 
and retaliatibn, have been distinctly and unequi- 
vocally disavowed by the present government of 
France ; and notwithstanding all their lofty boasts, 
and insulting threats, which are, in truth, the mere 
retorts of passion, to our vnld declamations against 
them, there is no question but that they would be 
ready to treat, with us, or vnth any of the allied 
powers, to-morrow, simply upon the principle of 
being left to the exercise of their own will within their 
own boundaries. Let the experiment be made ; if 
they prefer and persist in war, then I will granti 
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tbat tbe npUf Ipr^ wiU have some reason to inain* 
tain, that their minds were always disposed to that 
Hieasore, and that war could not oave been avoided 
on our part. But till then, I am astonished that 
the minister, who sits near the noble lord, does not 
feel it necessary to his own dignity to oppose him-^ 
self thi$ paltry argument of the act of aggression 
having eome from them, instead of leaving that 
task to nSy to whom, comparatively, the fact is in- 
different. When he hears this called a war of ne- 
cessity and defence, I wonder he does not feel 
aeihamed of the meanness which it spreads over the 
whole of bis cause, and the contradiction it dif-* 
fuses among the greater part of his arguments. 
Will he meet the matter fairly ? Will he answer 
to this one question distinctly ? If France had ab- 
stained from any act of aggression against Great 
^Britain, and her ally, Holland, should we have re* 
mained inactive spectators of the last campaign^ 
idle, apart, and listening to the fray, leaving the 
pontest to Austria and Prussia, and whatever allies 
they could themselves have obtained P If he saja 
this, mark the dilemma into which he brings him** 
self, his supporters, and the nation. This war is 
( called a war unlike all other wars that ever man 
W£^ engaged in. It is a war, it seems, commenced 
on a different principle, and carried on for a dti£- 
ferent purpose from all other wars. It is a war in 
which the interests of individual nations is absorbed^ 
, in the wider consideration of the interest of nNm-« 
. kind. It is a war in which personal provocation is 
lost in the outrage offered generally to civilized 
man ;— it is a war for the preservation of the poA* 
aessions, the morals, and the religion of the. world ;f^ 
it is a war for the maintenance of human order, and 
the existence of human society. Does he then mean 
to say, that he would have sat still, that Great Bratain 
would have sat still, with arms folded, and, reclining 
in luxurious ease on her commercial couch, have 
remained an unconcerned spectator of this mighty 
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Qoiiflicty and left the cause of civil order, g<^ 
vernment) morality, and religion, and its €k>d, to 
take care of itself? or to owe its preservation to the 
naercenary exertions of German and Hong'ariaii 
barbarians, provided only that France bad not im- 
plicated Great Britain by a special offence, and 
forced us into this cause of divine and universal 
interest by the petty motive of a personal provo- 
cation ? He will not tell us so ; or, if be does, to 
aniTwer a momentary purpose, will he hold the 
same langnag-e to our allies? Will be speak thus 
to the Emperor ? Will he speak thus to the King 
'X)f Prussia ? Will he tell them, that* we are not 
volunteers in this cause ?— that we have no merit 
in having entered into it ? — ^that we are in confe- 
deracy with them, only to resent a separate insult 
offered to ourselves; which redressed, our zeal in 
the cause, at least, if not our engagements to con- 
tinue in the alliance, must cease ? Or, if he would 
hold this language to those p'owers, will he repeat 
it to those lesser states whom we are hourly drag- 
ging into this perilous contest, upon the only plea 
by which such an act of tjnrannical oompulsion can 
be attempted to be palliated, namely, that a per^ 
' aonal ground of complaint against the French is not 
necessary to their enmity ; but that as the league 
against that people is the cause of human nature 
itself, evfery country where human feelings exists 
has already received its provocation in the atrocities 
of this common enemy of human kind. But« why 
do I ask him whether he would hold this language 
to the £mperor, or the King of Prussia? The 
King of Prussia, Sir, at this moment tells you, even 
with a menacing tone, that it is your own war ; he 
has demanded from you a subsidy and a loan; you 
have endeavored to evade his demand, by pleadfing 
the tenor of your treaty of defensive alliance with 
him, and that as the party attacked, you are entitled 
to the whole of his exertions. He denies that you are 
the party attacked^ though he applauds the prin- 
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ciple9 upon which you are the aggressor; and is 
there another, power in Earppe to whom our gOf 
▼erqinent will venture^ to refer the decision of this 
question ? If what I now state is not the fact, let 
me see the minister stand up, and contradict me. 
If he cannot, let us no longer bear that a fallacy 
shoiild be attempted to be imposed on the people of 
this country, which would be treated with scorn and 
indignation in every other corner of Europe. . From 
this hour, let him either abandon the narrow ground 
of this being a war of necessity, entered into for 
self-defence ; or give up the lofty boast of its being 
a war of principle, undertaken for the cause of hu- 
man nature. 

Still, still, however, be the war a war of necessity 
or choice ; of defence, or of principle ; peace must 
some time or other be looked to. True ; but in the 
present state of France, first, it is contended, that 
no means of negociation can be found: and, se- 
condly, that even if you negociated and agreed, 
jno security for the performance of the agreement 
is to be had. An nonorable member behind the 
noble lord (Mr. Hawkins Browne) has given it as 
his opinion, that we, who recommend peace, ought 
to . point out the means by which ministers may. 
commence and carry on a negociation. . With sub- 
mission, I should rather Have thought it a fitter pro- 
ceeding, that those who embark a nation in war for 
a specific purpose, should be called ou to point out 
the probable means of obtaining the end proposed ; 
but no such thing. Ask them, what their end is, 
or how it is to be obtained ? the constant answer is, 
no matter ; the war is a just war, and it is impossi- 
ble to treat for peace ; we know not even how to 
set about it ; and, with this answer, we must be con- 
tent to persevere in a pursuit, which all experience 
has proved to be ruinous, in order to attain an ob* 
ject which no man attempts to prove to be prac- 
ticable. The noble lord, however, does not lay so 
much stress on the impossibility of our treating for, 
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peace under the present circumstances, as upon the 
improbability of such a peace being safe or perma- 
nent. What security can we have for the conti- 
nuance of a peace made with such a government as 
that of France? The factions of to-day are sup- 
planted by others to* morrow ; the rulers of the hour 
pass in succession from the tribune to the scafToid ; 
there is nothing permanent or stable in. their system 
—Granted. And what then are you waiting for 
before you will treat ? Is it simply that you will 
have some person on a throne in France ? Some 
first magistrate, with the name of King, be his 
power what it may, before you will enter into any- 
negociation P I suspect that this feeling is obstinately 
rooted in the minds of some persons. It is not, 
however, avowed;, on the . contrary, onr own pro- 
clamations declare, that though the re-establishment 
of monarchy in France would be a soothing and 
Cpnciliatory .circumstance,at is not an indispensable 
preliminary to the re-fcstabliishment of peace. What 
then is the desideratum? — A stable and responsible 
system . of government of some sort or other, that 
woiild give a reasdnable expectation of duration and 
security to peace, when established. 

I ask, is any change which our arms may pro- 
bably effect in. France, likely to produce such a go- 
vernment? \ The form of it we are not to prescribe. 
Where are the mett we hope to see comeforward? 
We commenced with reprobating-a«d reviling La 
Fayette, Rochefoucault, and the whole party of 
reforming royalists. Brissot and the republicans of 
the 10th of August overthrew and destroyed that 
party. We may boast of having assisted Robers- 
pierre and Danton in the destruction of Brissot and 
those republicans. Roberspierre and Danton now 

Sissess the lead. Are you waiting till such men as 
ebert and Chaumette shall have destroyed Robers- 
pierre and Danton? Would such a change give 
you the stable responsible and trust^worthy govern- 
ment you desire ; or do y<m see any class of meqt 
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still under them which in the revolution of enor« 

mities gives you a fairer promise of yonr object? 

No man will hold out such an expectation. Whence 

then can arise the sort of government with whom 

you Twndd condescend to treat ? I affirm from only 

one possible scHirce ; from a general reformation in 

the public mind of France, founded on a deep sense 

of their calamities, and a just abhorrence of their 

past crimes. Then will cease their bloody internal 

enmities ; then will cease the selfish, factious con* 

tests of their leaders ; then will cease their revolting 

system of plunder, rapine, and impiety; then, in 

other words, will be established, their republic on 

the immortal and unconquerable principles of wis*- 

dom and of justice, which, without diminishing the 

invincible enthusiasm which even now animates 

their military exertions, will supply those exertknis 

with copious and unperishable resources ; and then 

truly we shall have no objection to acknowledge 

them as a nation, and to treat with them. . Admi«» 

rable prudence ! Consummate policy ! Whilst the 

certain seeds of internal discord, weakness, and dis** 

solution, are sown among them, and are checked in 

their rank growth only by the counteraction of 

stronger feelings against the foreign enemies that 

surround them ; we will not stoop to treat, because 

we cannot have security for the ftiture ; but if fortu<» 

nately our perseverance in assailing them shall at 

length eradicate all that is vicious and ruinous m 

their internal system, strengthening, as at the same 

time it must, the energies and solidity of their go* 

vemment, then our pride will abate, respecnul 

negociation will follow, and a happy peace may be 

concluded — a happy peace, for tins terms of which 

we must be left in future, for ever at their mercy i 

This I contend -to be, if not the object, the result 

of waiting for that stable, responsible, and trust* 

worthy government in France, which the noble lord 

demands; unless, as I said before, the operative^ 

though not the avowed motive, fw the war is simply 
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. to establish a moiiar^y ib that cMntry, or perish in 
the attempt. 

LeaTing the origin and object of the war^ oor 
stttention is next called to the great progress that 
has been made b^ the allies since yfe entered into 
the eonfederacy! Our sueees^ has been suth, it 
seems, that we ought to proceed, be the object what 
it may. Fir&t, the noble lord asks, with a trinm^ 
phant air, whether France is not in a much worse 
condition than at the beginning of the campaign. 
Unqiiestiosiably she is : she has iost some hundreds of 
(hoiu»kiids of lives, and exhausted many millions of 
resource ; and what is more, Sir, all Europe is in a 
worse condition, for the same reason. But I de- 
mand an answer to a question more to the purpose, 
and in truth the only question which belongs to the 
argument. I ask if there is any one man in this 
boose, or out of it, who thinks th^t the atHea are 
nearer io the objeet they had m view, than they were 
at the beffirminff cf the can^iyn P Let this ques^ 
tion be fairiy and honestly answered before we 
madly goad this nation to new exertions, and load 
our fellow subjects with new burdens. I meet ther 
noble lord in his review of the state of the allies 
and of France at the commencement of the cam- 
paigti^ and at the presept hour ; but I enter into that 
review with the object 1 have slated before my eyes, 
and not to strike a balance on little petty successes 
which conduce nothing to the main purpose. 

Previous to the ending of the last session of par- 
liament, my right honorable friend (Mr. Fox) re- 
newed by a motion in this house, his exhortation to 
gfovernment to treat for pei^ce. We had then achieved 
all the avowed purposes for which we went to war. 
Holland was safe, — the opening of the Scheldt out of 
thequestion,-*--tbe enemy was driven out of BraBant,— 
we had succeeded in the West Indies, — Tobago was 
taken, — and Lord Hood had sailed to the Mediter- 
ranean, with a fopce^ sufficient to ensure the superi- 
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ority of the British flag in that quarter. Yet all 
these advantages, now so vauntingly enumerated, 
were theh held as trifles; they were treated compa- 
ratively as insignificant matters ; and nothing out 
some important, decisive blow against the common 
enemy, which the power of the allies in the ensuing 
campaign was certain to effect, could make it pru- 
dent to think of peace. What has that campaign 
produced ? The surrender of Conde, Valenciennes, 
and Quesnoy ; the repossession of Mayence, and the 
partial destruction of the marine at Tovdon. Com- 
pare this with our boasts, our exertions, and expec- 
tations, with what has been gained to the cause 
of France. First, the very corner-stone on which 
the hope of the most sanguine rested, was not (for. 
they had before their eyes the experience of the 
Duke of Brunswick's former campaign), the vigor 
and probable impression of the invading arms ; but 
the zeal, the numbers, and the fury of the royal 
party in France, then roused to action by their mo- 
narch's recent execution, and encouraged by the. 
indignation and horror which that event appeared, 
universally to excite. Where now is that royal 

Earty ? Where is the hope which pointed to their 
anners? They rose indeed, and every thing that 
courage, vengeance, and despair could dictate, they 
attempted. Long and fruitlessly, they looked to the 
allies for assistance ; at length the voice and the 
flag of Britain cheered their hearts, and roused their 
efforts; would, for the honor of Britain, we could 
bury the event in silent shame, and in the graves of 
the poor mangled victims of their own delusion and 
our professions. If there yet exists an eagerness for. 
a royal crusade in England, will the British arms 
ever insult again the coasts of Britanny or Pro- 
vence, with the offer of their protection ? If there 
yet remains the remnant of a royal party in 
France, will Toulon and Noirmoutier ever be for- 
gotten ? The great body of the French royalists i^ 
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destroyed/ annihilated^ and with them the very 
strongest ground upon which we built our first ex-^ 
pectations of success. 

The next point most relied upon by the eager 
advocates for the war, was the state even of the 
republican parties in Paris. Two factionsi equally 
anti^monarchicaly but actuated by the most fell and 
deadly animosity towards each other, ruled, severed, 
and dispirited the French people. By the furious 
contests of the leaders of these parties, the attention 
of the nation was engrossed, their efforts were en- 
feebled, their exertions shackled, and their hopes 
dismayed. Observers in all parts looked for a speedy 
and open conflict between them ; and it was confi- 
dently and reasonably expected, that the event of 
that conflict would inevitably be ferocious and exten- 
sive civil war. This expectation was among the 
foremost of the resources of the allies. What has 
happened ? To the astonishment of the world, one 
of these parties, apparently the most feeble, has not 
merely subdued, but extinguished the other; sub- 
dued thent almost without an effort, and extin- 
guished them without even an attempt made to 
avenge them ; whilst the conquering party appear 
from that hour to have possessed not onlv more 
power, more energy, and more confidence, than any 
of their predecessors since the revolution, but even 
a vig^r and jfascination of influence and authority 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. This. reli- 
ance, therefi^re, though reckoned on at the com- 
mencement m the campaign as a host of hope, is 
also gone. 

Again, we were told, that the system of disgusting, 
cashiering, and destroying all the old-experienced, 
officers, must create insubordination and mutiny in. 
the army, and ultimately bring down the vengeance, 
and indignation of the soldiers upon the conyen«' 
tion, and establish a military tyranny. Here again 
has ordinary speculation been foiled. The most 
victorious and popular generals have been arrested 
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at the head of their ti^oops ; a <}oininissidiier from 
the convention tells the armed line, that it is his 
will: — and incredible as it may appear^ there 
scarcely has been a single instance^ countless almost 
as the number of their troops is, and compulsory as 
is the mode by which many of those numbers ar«i 
gained, there scarceiyv has beeti si single instanod of 
a military rerolt against any of their decrees. All 
aigument, therefore, that armies must in their na^ 
ture disdain the control of such an assembly, must^ 
however reluctantly, be given up, and to that falla«- 
cious expectation, we can look no more. 

But the means even of supporting tbesd armies, 
we were told, could not contitiue through half the 
campaign. Arms, ammunition^ clothing, money^ 
bread, all would speedily fail. The prediction un* 
fortunately has failed in every partiaUar. But if 
jOur negative resources, and our hopes of co^operatioii 
in France have all disaij^^inted us, I presume we 
shall find a full compensation in the encreased 
strength and spirit of the ^raiid alliance^ Let us 
see. — What Was the state of the allies when we 
entered into the confederacy ? The force of Austria 
unbroken, though compdiled to abandon Brabant ; 
and ^e power of the veteran troops of Prussia, ab- 
solutely tmtried, though the seasons and' disease had 
mduced them to retire from Champaigne. What 
is their state now ? Defeait has thinned their ranks, 
and disgrace has broken their spirit. They have 
been driven across the Rhine by French recruits^ 
like i^ieep before a lion's whelp ; and that, net from 
the mishap of a single great action lost, but after 
a suecessKm of bloody dontests, of unprecedented 
fury aund obstinacy. Where now is tifie scientific 
confidence with which we were taugkt to regard 
the efforts of discipline ahd ei^perience, when op- 
posed to an untrained multitude and unpraotiged 
generals ? The jargon of professional pedantry is 
mote> and the plain sense <3f( man is left to ite ow» 
Gfeavse^ But have the efibrts of our irther allies 
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made amends for the misfortunes of these two prin- 
cipals in the confederacy? HaTe the Tsdor and 
activity of Uie Dutch by land and sea exceeded our 
eicpectations ? Has the Portnguese squadron les- 
sened the extent and lig-htened the expense of oiir 
naval exertions. Have the Indian States virbom we 
have bribed or bullied into our caase^ made any 
vei^y sensible impression npoti the common enemy ? 
Has our ^eat ally the Empress of Russia contri<- 
buted hitherto any thing to the cothmdn cause ex«- 
cept her praises and her prayers ? Are all or any 
of them in better spirits to act, or fuller of resource 
to act effectually, than they were at the commence- 
ment of the last campaign? But let me throw all 
these considerations aside, every one of which, how- 
ever, wonld singly outweigh the whole of the ad- 
vantages placed in the opposite scale as gained by 
the allies ; and let me ask, is it nothing that the great 
and momentous experiment has been made, and 
that a single nation roused by a new and animating 
energy, and defending what they conceive to be 
their liberty, has prov^ itself to be a match for the 
enmity and the arms of the world ? Is the pride 
which success in such a conflict has given to the 
individual heart of every man who has shared in it 
to be estimated as nothing? Are the triumphs and 
rewards which the politic prodigality of their go^ 
verament heaps on the meanest of their ranks wfai» 
suffer or distinguish themselves in their battles, Wit- 
less and of no effect? Or, finally, are we to hold 
as a matter of slight consideration, the daring and 
enthusiastic spirit, solicitous a( danger aad fearleSii 
of death, which gradually kindl^ by all these 
circumstances, has now spread with electrical 
rapidity among iHich a race of people, so plaeedi 
80 provided, and so provoked ? Be h^ who fie ttifty 
that has reflected on all these circumstances either 
singly or in the aggregate, and shall still say that 
the alKes are at this^momeut bearer the attainniei^t 
of their professed object than al the comns^ncem^itt 
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of the last campaign, I say that man's mind is 
either clouded by passion, corrupted by interest, 
or that his intellects were never properly framed. 

The noble lord, however, though not inclined to 
over-rate the enemy, seems to have been, aware that 
he might be driven to admit the magnitude of their 
exertions, and that it would be difficult to deny the 
efficacy of them. But that we may not be dispirited, 
he has a solution ready for all this ; both their exer^- 
Hans and their success ^re farced and unnatural 
Ajiother honorable gentleman indeed has told us, 
that if we had had only the real resources, and the 
rear spirit of France to contend with, we should 
have conquered them long ago. It may be so ; but 
the worst of it is, they will not suffer us to prescribe 
to them the sort of spirit, and the kind of resources 
we should chuse to contend with. This may be 
very unhandsome ; but there is no remedy for it. 
They have, it is true, a great force, says the noble 
lord, but it has not 9^.soumi foundation. They have 
a full public treasury, but their prosperity is un* 
sauncL The people obey the government, but the 
ground of their submission isunsaund; in short, he 
takes great pains to prove to us> that they ought not in 
;*eason or nature to make the stand they have hitherto 
maintained; and that they have no right to beat 
their enemies in the manner which they have. Their 
government, he undertakes to demonstrate; is calcu- 
lated not to produce any such effects. It reminds 
me of the story of a tradesman, who had a very 
admirable time-piece made by a person who had 
never learned the business, and neither knew it me- 
chanically, nor scien|ifically. A neighbouring clocks 
maker, exasperated at this intrusion of natural 

fenius, took great pains to convince the owner that 
e ought to turn his clock out of doors. It was in 
vain that the man assured him, that it went and 
struck truly ; that he wound it up like other clocks; 
and that it told him the hour of the day precisely. 
The artist replied, that all this might be very true, 
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but that he could idemonstrate that it had no right to 
go like other clockSi for it was not made upon sound 
principles. The content ended in his cajoling the 

J>oor man to part with his time-piece, and to buy 
rom hivn» at tnree times the cost, a clock that did 
not answer half as well. I wish the, noble lord 
would attempt to make a similar impression upon 
the French, and could prevail upon them to listen 
to him. 1 wish he could convince them that this 
rerolutionary movement of theirs, which, however 
unskilfully and unmethodically put together, ap« 
pears so strangely to answer their purpose, is an un- 
worthy jumble of ignorance and chance; and that 
they would be much better off, if they would take 
a regular constitution of his choosing. If he could 
effect this, I should think his rhetoric well emplo^ed^ 
and our chance of succeeding against them infinitely 
increased, otherwise his arguments and demonstra- 
tions on the subject here, are the idlest waste of 
breath possible. Experience aiul facts contradict 
him, and we smart under them. 

In corroboration of his general position, the noble 
lord next details to us, the manner in which they 
have either neglected or opf>ressed their commerce. 
I have no doubt but that all he has stated on this 
subject is true, and that they have done it possibly 
upon sysljem. I should not be surprised to hear that 
some distinguished senator in that counti*v, with a 
mind at once heated and contracted by brooding 
over one topic of alarm, had started up in the con- 
vention, and exclaimed, ** perish our commerce, 
live our constitution,'/ — nor more should I be sur- 
prised to learn, that the mass of the people, bowing 
to his authority, or worked on by hctitious alarms 
and fabricated rumours, of plots, seditions, and in- 
surrections, should have improved upon this patriotic 
exliortation, and agreeing that their constitution 
was certainly to be preferred to their commerce, 
should have cooceived that they could not thoroughly 
shew the fervour of their zeal for the former, so 

VOL. IXI. P 
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irelt M hy fth tiimectRHmty M^ri^ce of the latfier^ 
Whether the hint of this notftblii a^ioifl t^as taken 
from the expfessiens of atiy enlightened member of 
dm* on^fi comttiercial senate, — 01^ Whethef it WM im- 
|iorted into thisr house from France, — is trbat l>ean^ 
not take upon me to decide. The only result worth 
emt (^onisideration Ts> that howerer tlfeir neglect of 
commerce may have abridged them of tjhe Itixuri^^ 
and even comforts of life, it has not hitherto eov-^ 
tailed them in the means of military preparation^ of 
slackened the sinews of war. 

The next proof of the nns&midness of tfaeiv condii- 
tion is to be locked for in the enormous taxes and 
contributions raised upon the people. Vhe noMe 
lord has summed up his laborious statements upon 
this subject, by inibrming us that every man of font 
hutldred a year, is obliged to give up two hundred 
and twenty pounds of it to Ibe public ; in whith 
case the nob£s lord, with great ariUimetical accuracy 
asswes us that he retains but a hundred and eighty 
for himself, (the only coneiiHlion throughout bis 
speech in which I implicitly agree with him), and 
people of glneatei* incomes it seems, are called on to 
do the same. Now agaitik I give the noble lord his 
fkctS) but again I accompany my assent vnth a plain 
question. I>o tkepeopk stmHit to metkt these mtri- 
Jfices P He has not attempted to dispute their uni'- 
versal acquiescence. What then do his fiicts prove ? 
What, but that so devoted a4*e the whole^ people of 
France to the cause which they haTO espousra ; so 
determined ai^ they to maintain the struggle in 
which they have engagidd j so patamonnt and domi«* 
, lieering is the enthusiastic spirit of liberty in their 
bosoms; so insighificant comparatively all ether 
pursuits and considerations ; and, finally, so bittOfr 
and active their animosity against the cHonspirmg 
^wefs Which surround them, that individual pro^ 
perty has ceased to be rt&gardfed even by the posses- 
sor, but as subsidiary to the public ^ase ; and tlie 
. ^vei^Mnent which has demauded these unprete^ 
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dented 8a€riftM% yet retaiw its power, nxxA does net 
appeurito 1i«it6 impfiffred its popttkvity. 

This system of exmetion is tremendowj i^js the 
noble lord^ it isi so, but te whom ? to those who 
have te fight with soch'a people. He ought, how- 
ever, i» faiirnesi^ to have slated akNs that these 
sacrifiees n&A tbsse exaetions af e to expire wh^fi 
peace has closed liie struggle in which aleoe tbey 
originate, amd the ^id is attainedf fcr which sdone 
diey are tolwated: till then unqaestiottably, the 
whole country of Fraiiee is^ regBirded as etfe grea<^ 
fortress in a state of siege. To tell us he^ Ivttle 
respect to private property^ commercial' pvineiple, 
or personal ptiviiege is attended to i» such a state, 
is to prattle childishiy ; prove to us, that the iron 
hand of violence and necessity which has barred l^e 
eeovse of justice, and beat down all the seonrity of 
private ri^ht throtkghout that besieged land, does 
not at the sanse time assist the one' great object 
which ie dearest to the generail heaflrt,r^successfui 
resistance te tile besiegers. 

The npble lord, however, not content with the 
unfairness of overlooking all the circumstances 
' which imperioas necessity must inevitably impose 
upon a couiitry circumstanced as France is, thinks 
it fftir and candid to contrast the proceedixws of their 
convention on the snbiect of supply and finance, 
with the pvpceedtngs of the British minister and of 
the Bvitisb pariiament ! We^ it seems, assist emn- 
merce instead of oppressing it. We lend the credit 
of the public Exchequer to our private merchants : 
and fotf the means of carrying on the war, not even 
veiutitary contributions are expected, unless it be 
in little female keepsahes for the army, of glovesr 
milteas, nightcaps and under vraistcoats* Certainly 
the contrai^t between the Freni^ means of supply 
and ours is obvious, and long may it continue so. 
But the noble lord pursues his triumph on this sub* 
jeet too far i not contei^t with siomly alluding to it, 
which one would have imi^ned would have an« 

p 2 
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iiwered all his pnrposes, he endearoursto impress it 
more forcibly on oar minds, by making a regular 
speech for our Chancellor of the Exchequer, and ex* 
ultingly demanding what we should say, if his right 
honorable friend (Mr. Pitt), were toioome down and 
propose to the British parliament, such ways and 
means as the minister of finance in France is com- 
pelled to resort to ? What should we think if he 
were to rise and propose, that all persons who had 
money or property in an unproductive state should 
lend it without interest to the public ? If he were 
to propose, that all who had saved incomes from the 
bounty of the state should refund what they had re- 
ceived? What, finally, if all persons possessing 
fortunes of any size, were called upon to give up the 
whole during the war, or reserve to themselves only 
the means of subsistence, or at the utmost one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds a year ? Upon my word. 
Sir, I agree with the noble lord, that if his right 
honorable friend was to come down to us with any 
such proposition, he would not long retain his pre* 
sent situation. And with such a consequence inevit- 
able, he need not remind us, that there is no great 
danger of our Chancellor of the Exchequer making 
any such experiment, any more than of the most 
zealous supporters of the war in this country, vying 
in their contributions with the abettors of repubU- 
canism in that. I can more easily fancy another 
sort of speech for our prudent minister. I can more 
easily conceive him modestly comparing himself and 
bis own measures with the character and conduct of 
his rival, and saying — ** Do I demand of you, 
wealthy citizens, to lend your hoards to govern* 
ment without interest ? On the contrary, when I 
shall come to propose a loan, not a. man of you to 
whom I shall not hold out at least a job in every 
part of the subscription, and an usurious profit upon 
every pound you devote to the necessities of your 
country.. Do I demand of you, my fellow place- 
men Midl^rother pensioners, that you should sacri- 
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fice any part of your stipends to the public exigencyj 
on the codtraryi am I not daily increasing your 
emoluments and your numbers in proportion as the 
country becomes unable to* provide for you? Do I 
require of you, my latest and most zealous proselytes, 
of you who have come over to me for tne special 
purpose of supporting the war— a war on the suc- 
cess of which you solemnly protest, that the salvation 
of Britain, and of civil society itself, depend. Do 
I require of you, that you should make a temporary 
sacrifice in the cause of human nature of the greater 
part of your private incomes? No, gentlemen, I 
scorn to take advantage of the eagerness of your 
zeal, and to prove that I think the sincerity of your 
zeal and attachment to me needs no such test, I will 
ms^ke your interest co-operate with your principle ; 
I will quarter many of you on the public supply, in* 
stead of calling on you to contribute to it, and while 
their whole thoughts are absorbed in patriotic ap- 
prehensions for their country, I will dextrously force 
upon others the favorite objects of the vanity or 
ambition of their lives.'* 

Sir, I perceive that the house feel that I have 
made a speech more in character for the right ho* 
norable gentleman, than the noble lord did ; that I 
have supposed him simply to describe what he has 
been actually doing ; but I am much mistaken, if 
they do not at the same time think it rather indis- . 
creet in the noble lord to have reminded us of such 
circumstances. Good God, Sir, that he should 
have thought it prudent to have forced this contrast 
upon our attention ; that he should triumphantly re- 
mind us of every thing that shame should have with- 
held, and caution would have buried in oblivion ! 
Will thdse who stood forth with a parade of disin- 
terested patriotism, and vaunted of the sacrifices 
they had made, and the exposed situation they had 
chosen, in order the better to oppose the friends of 
Brissot in England-^will they thank the noble lord 
for reminding us how soon these lofty professions 
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clwiiidlad ittto Iktle jobbitig pursuits for foUowem 
and depeBd«Dt$9 m un£t to ml the officen procured 
Ibr ihmk, as the offices themselyes were unfit to be 
^^rsated ? Will tbe train of aewly titled alarmists, 
^supemuoierary negociators, of pensioned pay maa^ 
ters, argents and comnusaarieSt tliank him for te^ 
marking to us how profitable their panic has been 
io dieittselves, and how expensive lo their country ? 
What a contrast, indeed, do we exhibit? What! 
in fluch an hour as this, at a fnomeiil; pregnant witih 
ihe national fake, when, pressi^ as the exigeoft^ 
tnay be^the hard task of squeezing the money from 
4iie pockets of an unpoveiidied people, from the 
toil, the drudgery of the shivmng^Mion must lAake 
llie ariost practised collector's heart ibcfae while he 
tears it fiom them. Can it be, that people of high 
rank, and professing high principles, ttat tke^ or 
iheir families should seek to thriy« oo the spoik of 
misery, and fatten on the meak wrost^d from it^- 
dufitriotts poverty ? Can it be, tiiat tfiis should be 
the case with the very persons who state the ufipr§^ 
cedented peril of the country as the sole cause ef tfieir 
hekkg found in the ministerial rank«? The constitu- 
tion is in danger, religion is in danger, the very ex«- 
istence of the nation itself is endang^ied ; all per* 
sonal and party consideratioiM ought to vaoifib ; the 
war must be supported by every possible exertioiiy 
. and by every poteifok aacrifice ; the people must not 
murmur at tbetr burdens, it is for their salvation^ 
their all is at atake. The tinks is come» when all 
hoinest and disinterested men should rally round the 
throne as round a standard ;«~for whatr ye honeot 
and disinterested nien, to receive for your own {xri«> 
Vate eteiolument^ a portion of those very taxes which 
they themselves wring from tiie people, on this pre^ 
tettce of savkig them from the poverty and disteess 
which you aay the enemy weuid inflict, but whidh 
yeu take care no eoemy shall be able to aggravate* 
Oh ! shame ! shame ! is this a time for selfish in- 
trigues, and the little dirty traffic for luore end emo^- 
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luna^at ? !Pae$ it mit the hom^ of a geatlepftaii ito 
Q^ at supi^ a mafnent ? Does it i;^^<K>me the hofw^y 
^B, minister to graojt ? Js it intiended jtp confirm th^ 
perok^of^ diHArim w ia(jius|triously propagated hf 
mmxy, tbat ali publii^ mea %re impostors, ^d tbfMt 
ev^y poUtiejao hiMs bis price ? Or ^n^ where dtere 
AS ma prineipie in tib^ b0S0iii, ^vhy 4q^ lot prqdeniee 
liiat totbe m&vcm^ry ai>d ihe yaiii to a|^taia a wUle 
nt l^ast, and wait ^ Atjtjfiig of the times ? Improvir 
4?nt i«apatieoj3e 1 Nay, even from those who mem 
to have no dii^t i^ect of office or plK)fit, wh«t is 
the langias^ge T?hich their aetiii^^ 4ipeak? The throne 
i^ w dagger 1 we will support the throne ; but let m 
share the smiles of royaky ; |heeivdler#f oobiJitj? jtij^ 
daafer ! I will %ht for aobilky» aaya the vi^c^mi, 
hut oy w^ would hte 9Mich greater if I were mad^ 
am earl. Rouse all the Niarqais within me, eiu^aimf 
the earl« and the peeragie sevear turned forth n taosa 
Hilidaunted champion in its cause thaa I shajt prore* 
^aia my green rihwd Idae, cries wt ithe illustrioiut 
k#ight» and the fouaiaiii of honor will have a fa«t 
and faithful servant* What are the f^eople to think 
^ our simcea-ity •^^ rWhat credit are they to give to 
ORir profeasions ? — 1» tibis system to he persevered in? 
Is there nothing that whispers to that ri^ht honorable 
gentleoiaa that the crisis is iw big, tnat the times 
a^e too gigantic, to he ruled by the littie hackneyed 
and every-day means of ordinary corruption ? — Or 
are we to believe, that he has within himself a con* 
scions Ceding that disqualifies him from rebuking the 
illHtimed sdtfifiliness (^ his new allies ? Just previouc^ 
indeed, to the measure which bespoke the pre-dcr 
termination of our goiver nment for war, he deigned 
himself to accept a large sinecure place ; even he, 
who at the commencement of his political career^ 
lamented that be had fallen on tunes too good, too 
wtoorruptt to mark with efiect the contrast of his 
Own political disinterestedness, took to himself, at 
the period I mention, a great sinecure office, swelled 
by an additional pension, and both for life : the cir^ 
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comstances has never been commented on in parlia- 
ment^ thoug'b perhaps there are those who do not 
exactly think his public service underpaid by the 
remuneration. But if the acceptance of such a 
boon, at sudi a time, is to be regarded by him as a 
pledge and contract that he is never in future to con*^ 
sider himself entitled to an unpurchased support on 
the subject of this war, or to resist the mercenary 
claims of any proselyte, which his arguments or his 
example may create-^inauspicious, indeed, was the 
moment in which his own disinterestedness was sur- 
prised by the bounty of his sovereign, and far more 
lamentable to his country, the consequences of that 
giftv than advantageous to himself. 
f Can we too seriously reflect, that in the contest 
in which we are engaged, we have avowedly staked 
the Being of the British empire ? This BeUnm In-^ 
iemicinum^ as it was rashly named by those who 
advised, and into which I fear it has been more 
rashly converted, by those who have conducted it^ 
is to be prosecuted at every risk. If we fail— we 
fall ; — so circumstanced, the hour may come, in 
which we may be compelled to look for a loftier 
spirit, a firmer energy, and a more enthusiastic at- 
tachment to thej*rame and form of our constitution, 
than ever yet has been demanded by our govern- 
ment from the people governed. Let the minister' 
take care, if such an hour should come, that we do 
not look in vain. Let him take care that the cor- 
ruptions of the government shall not have lost it the 
public heart ; that the example of selfishness in the 
few, has not extinguished public spirit in the many. 
Let him not be too confident that his informers, his 
associations, his threats, his proclamations, or prose- 
cutions, have driven from their post, or silenced the 
observations of those who honestly and lawfully 
watch the conduct of the king's servants in their 
stations, and oi their own servants in this house, and 
who hold a corrupt collusion between them to be in 
itself an x)verthrow of the constitution. If we would 
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have the people ready xvith one will, should the try- 
ing necessity arise, to risk and to sacrifice every 
things for the safety of the constitution, and the in- 
dependence of their country, let the hig'h example 
come from those in hig'h situations, and let it be as 
manifest as the danger that no part of their suhsist* 
ence has been wrnng from them on a specious pre- 
tence, and applied in fact, to increase the wages of 
corruption, or swell the price of political apostacy. 

But if neither public interest, nor political pru- 
dence, sway the mind of the right honorable gen* 
tleman, I wonder that a feeling of personal pride 
has not,' in some measure, deterred him from the se- 
lection he has made of the late objects of his patron- 
age, his favor, and his confidence. What a com- 
pliment has he paid to all his former connections and 
attachments ! and in what a light has he held out 
their pretensions and abilities to the world ! pos- 
sessing opportunity and sagacity to discern and 
estimate the claims of worth and talents, he has 
long been in a situation to attach to him a nu* 
merous body of respectable friends, whose fortunate 
concurrence in his opinion has been both steady 
and uniform* Could he not find among them all, 
any persons fit for the many situations of trust and 
emolument which he has lately appointed to or 
created, or worthy the honors which he has recently 
advised his forgiving sovereign to bestow ? No, it 
seems that from this side of the house alone^ the 
country could be properly served, or the favors of 
the crown duly repaid ! 

(Mr. Sheridan here recapitulated, and remarked 
on a number of favors, oflices, and appointments, all 
bestowed on gentlemen lately in opposition ; among 
these he was supposed to allude to Lord Lopghbo- 
Tous^h, Lord Carlisle, Lord Porchester, Lord Hert- 
ford, Ijord Malmsbury, Lord Yarmouth, Sir Peter 
Barrel), Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. Sylvester Douglas, 
Mr. Anstruther, Mr. John Erskine, &c. &c.) 
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Was there ev<er, let me aik, a greatar triimi^ 
thau the list I have run tbrgngh, peseots to thoiie 
who yet remain on this side of the house, aad who 
yet feel lor the original credit of the party which 
these gentlemen have quitted? Of that cotiMtioa 
party, which has been so long and so vehe,xii4mtly 
traduced, both for its principles and its origin ? Can 
it be, that this ex^crabk faction, which, in the year 
1784, was accused by the very man who then was, 
add still is minister, by all his adherents, and, 
through their arts, even by the country at large, <j{ 
the most rooted malignity to the constitution o( tbi^ 
kingdom of endeavouring to enslave the house ojf 
commons, to disgrace the house of lords, to make a 
cypher of the King, and to introduce a fourth estate, 
which was to throw the power and patronage of the 
whole Empire into their bands, and mdke their 
tyranny immortal — tbatthissame party, who, at the 
time of the r€^«ency, were again accused, under the 
same authority, of being actuated by an insatiat9 
love Qf office and emoUiment alone, and of baselj 
preferring the views of their own selfish and rapa^ 
cious ambition to every sentiment of loyalty, to the 
first privil^'Cs of the commons, and even to the in« 
tem£d peace of the country .^^Can it be that this 
arraigned, proscribed, and reprobated partv, so cha* 
vacterized and stigmatized by the right honorable 
gentleman and his fcdlowers, should have contained 
all the while within its ranks the only men, who^ 
when the trying hour of proof arrived, were fit i9 
maintain the vigor of the constitution, assert the h^*- 
nor of the peerage, and prop the pillars pf the 
tinrone ? ! if ttis be so, what a lesson ou|^ it to 
be to those who listen to the venal libels and e^um* 
ni^s of^ ministerial press ! What a warning to their 
cr^uliity in future, when they racoUect l^at these 
v<ery g-entlemen, to whom principally, it seems, the 
country is indebted for the detection of alUbe f^otfasi, 
conspiracies, and insurrections which so iatdy 
threatened the overthrow of the state, as well as for 
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that salutary preventive af ainst all future ill« ei the 
ppesent war, that these very perctoaages were uot 
4mly never excepted in the outrageous libels which 
fio ioiig aesailed the party to w^cfa they «o lately 
Iselonged, but were many of tl^m ttie marked and 
fxrincipal objeets of their venom itfid malignity ! 
Tmaidog that such a lesson will arise from reflects 
ing on this £act, I q«iit the safaject ; adding only, 
Uiat I should mmek regret the being supposed to im- 
pute any sksister or improper motives to the eoadnet 
of any 6f these genilemen, or by any means to deny 
that the emolnmants and honors they have neceived, 
Wer« ether than the consequences of their conv^dv 
«ion to superior wisdnm and integrity of the preseioft 
Mtinistef, and in ikO respect the atturenients to that 
conversion ; but still» ISir, I must take the freedom 
to observte, that ia order to have prevented a douh^, 
in these mistrustful times, arii^ing in the publie mind 
upon ti» fliiifagec^« from the odd concnrrenee of cir^ 
.eumstancfis, and considering the pre^isnre and magni- 
tude of the plea, on which alone tfc^ have justified 
their separfttion from former and lopig-dherished oon*- 
nections, it would have been better both for their 
own cnsdst, and m an ^example to the people^ to have 
remiered it impossible even for malice to suggest any 
other indueement for the pai>t they took, thaa a 
strong sense of pnidic diity» and a clear and disia<- 
terosted appreheneion for the ^neral safety.' 

His Majesty laments the ^Uirdens that are to be 
laid en bis peo|^ and yet miniatens lavish in court- 
iB§i9 nay piu>ehasihg deserters by the most ishamefid 
proetitution of the national tveaeure ; I take it for 
^rented that they haWbeen foneed thus to k>ok to 
the other side, beeaime the nnrsery for statesmen 
formed by Ibe .Secretary ^f Stale oppiMite t^them^ 
has not yet reared a suf^&eient number of plants for 
the neeessary consumption ; I dare say* that though 
our OUroti is slow tn Ms marckv he wiU improve as 
he go^s ^m $ and perhaps this year we shall be called 
upon for em addttioofll aiisn of money to tarn tiie 
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nursery into a hot-bed. It is said^ that if we were 
desirous of making peace, we have not the means. 
With whom do we treat ? I answer, with the men 
that have the power of the French government in 
their hands. I never will disdain to treat with those 
on whom I make war ; and surely no wise nation 
ought to persevere in the idle disdain of a negocia* 
tion with^ those that are a match for them in war. 
A right honorable gentleman opposite said, that 
what made him first tnink of a negociation with Ame- 
rica^ was his looking at General Washington's army; 
he had looked at it on the right, on the left, on the 
centre, and according to his curious phrase, he could 
not accommodate himself any where. The same 
was surely true of France ; we had tried it on all 
sides ; on the South at Toulon, on the West by the 
Rhine, on the North by Flanders, on the East by 
our spying glasses, at St. Maloes, and we could no 
where be accommodated. But I see, notwithstand* 
ing our fatal experiment, we are doomed to go on, 
the fatal determination is taken, and there is no 
rational hope that the good sense and spirit of this 
house will reverse the decree. 

Mr. Sheridan proceeded to a review of the pro- 
ceedings of the campaign, to shew that government 
had not displayed a single exertion becoming the 
dignity of the nation, or calculated either to main- 
tain the splendor of our name and arms, or to accom- 
plish the object of the war. There had been great 
misconduct on the part of those who had the power 
of directing our forces. No one vigorous exertion 
of prudence or wisdom had been made made ; how* 
ever, fortune, in some respects, had been favorable 
to us. We fortunately escaped hostilities with Ame- 
rica : ^e risk, however, of such an evept, was here- 
after to be enquired into. For what purpose, he 
asked, was a large fleet kept in the Mediterranean, 
after the capture of Toulon, while we wanted its 
assistance in other parts of the world — whilst a 
French frigate rode triumphant along the coast of 
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America. And after the engag^ement between this 
and an English frigate, in which our gallant captain 
(Courtenay) lost his life, what must have been the 
feelings of the crew, to find that no vengeance has 
been taken for his death ? 

Mr. Sheridan shewed that even in (he points of 
our attack, particularly at Toulon, Dunkirk, &c. &c. 
we had seen nothing but incapacity and blunder in 
the execution, as well as disaster in the events 
These things must be the subject of parliamentary 
investigation. It was not enough that our precipi- 
tate retreat from Dunkirk was hushed up and com-' 
promised between the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance and first Lord of the Admiralty, because one 
of them was brother to the minister. And with re- 
spect to the transactions of Toulon, without stop- 
ping to inquire whethert he destruction of the ships 
was consistent with the laws of war, he would de* 
roand by whose orders the constitution of 1789 was 
first offered to the people, and by whose orders that 
ofiPer was broken to them ; and it must be a subject 
of inquiry how the noble Lord Hood, who had so 
freely taxed General O'Hara with not keeping his 
word, had himself broken his word to the nation, 
about the strength and resistance of the place. The 
execution of the plan for the destruction of the ships, 
he would prove, was mismanaged in all that ae- 
pended on the part of Lord Hood ; for at the Babel 
council of the combined armies, an ofiTer was made 
to undertake; the destruction of these ships, which 
appears to have been accepted ; and yet such an in- 
adequate force was given for the purpose, as to 
oblige Sir Sidney Smith to leave 15 ships of the line 
unconsumed. He reproached them also for the ex- 
pedition of Earl Moira, which was talked of so long 
as to deliver over all the unhappy royalists on the 
coast to massacre. The expedition of Sir Charles 
Grey had been equally ruined by protraction ; and 
with respect to the wnole of our naval campaign, it 
was in vain to enter into the details ; for no man 
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January 31. 

HaVaL VO&CE irott 17ft4. 

77k rMoMfofi ff lite 291ft tciw fvcttf a jlSrie llme^ muf Ife fiMi^lt 
put far the second reading. Mr. Dundas lamented Ms absence 
when Mr. Sheridan attacked him, an the ^9th, far what he had 
dat^tespetttng canM^s^ and the ample protection forded to the 

Mr. Sheridan remarked* though Mr. Bondas 
could not venture himself iu the chill air of the 
bouse, he was happy to learn his indisposition had 
not prevented him from discharging his official 
duty in another place. He said, whether the right 
honorable secretary chose the land or sea for the 
scene of action, he appeared equally invincible and 
trium^iant; that, stimulated by his courage and 
capacity, now he flourished the truncheon,-^— now he 
wielded the trident ; and all mankind must fall 
prostrate before him, acknowledging his superior 
prowess. 

In the pl^itude of his generosity, not thinking 
the honorable admiral sumciently able to protect 
himself in the ocean of politics, he took him under 
his convoy, and resolved to bring him safely into port. 
He then stated, that ns to the letter winch he had' 
produced tlie former evening, he knew of no right 
the honorable gentleman had to pronounce it ano- 
nymous, merely because whatever confidence he 
had in the authenticity of its contents, it appes^ed 
to him improper to give the name of the author. 
He maintained that nothing had come out, in the 
course of the debate, which took in <^ smalfeat 
degree from the weight winch he thought that letter 
entitled ta. He contrasted the boasting and lofity 
manner in which two right honorable gentlein^ft de- 
fended the conduct of the Admiral(;y on the subject 
of convoys, with the plain, manly, and candid 
defence of the honorable admiral (Gordon.) He 
contended that, from the letters produced by the 
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i^iitlMNiorabld gentiemfuiy there ivrarefio fortifioa* 
tioBSf nor was that eoloity in any adequate state ef 
defence preFions to the !^7th of Aag^it* He re* 
marked^ after eoainienting upon the letters dated 
10th and lUh of October, tii^ tiie last letter which 
the right honorable secretary agreed to hare re« 
ceiyed, was dated the 9th ef NpTember. Now, he 
hegged tfa^t gentleman would recollect, the letter 
be had produced was dated the 7th of December; 
and wished to know really, if ministers had re- 
ceived no letters since ; if so, from what cause thai 
proceeded? Notwithstanding the pompous account 
of nine thousand militia, he had no better opinion 
ef the force in Nova Scotia, than he formerly 
stated. The right honorable gentleman had stated 
that four thousand of them were collected in Hali- 
fax, merely on an emergency ; and after alt the 
compliments heaped upon them, said, that still they 
had their exercise to learn, being, as they were 
described, fre^olders and merchants. He must 
allow, in one sense of the word, they were good 
men, particularly as giving security to return the 
arms. He contended that nothing had been ad* 
vanced either that night, or formerly, which con-* 
▼inced his miiul; or could ^^onvince tlie country, his 
former statement was not completely true; he 
would, therefore, re^state it^ that during the whole 
campaign, there was not in Nova Scotia a^y naval 
strength, nor any force on landj adequate to the de- 
feiice of that colony, in the event of xU being at- 
tacked ; and he averred that out of doors, in Lloyd's 
and at the Royal Exchange, if any enquiry was 
made where the best information could be obtained, 
it would be found the unanimous opinion, that the 
trade and commerce of this country, bad not met 
with that protection which it ought to have done 
frdm the admiralty. One or two geutlemcQ, indeed, 
had spoken a different opinion in that house, res- 
pecting particular branches of trade; but none of 
them eomd |pive what they said^ as the general 
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January 28. 

MR. Sheridan's motion for papers contain- 
ing THE ESTIMATE OP COMMISSIONS SINCE 
THE WAR, FOR THE PURPOSE OF FORMING A 
CHARGE AGAINST MINISTERS. 

Mr. Sheridan rose ; he said, in parsuance of 
notice he gave yesterday, and in compliance with 
the impatience which the Chancellor of the-Exche- 
quer manifested, or seemed to manifest, to hear 
his motion; upoD which, he apprehended there 
conid be no discussion, since from the temper of the 
right honorable gentleman, as it appeared when the 
notice was given, he could not help agreeing to 
what would be moved to day. For, as it was the 
fit*st duty of that house to enquire into the applica* 
tion of the public money; so it was the interest 
of every minister, supposing him to be fah* in his 
conduct, and clear in his accounts, to permit the en- 
quiry, and at no time in the history of this country 
was enquiry more necessary than at present. We 
had heard in the speech of the sovereign, informal 
tion of the most important nature to the people of 
this country. ^ Very soon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have to bring forward his budget 
—that would be an awful and trying day ; he feared 
it would then appear that the surplus of the revenue 
which had been so much boasted of^ and the appli- 
cation of it for the reduction of our debt, whatever 
be the merit of the plan, would all at once be swept 
away, and with it would vanit^h that pleasing pros- 
pect of alleviating the hardships of the people by a 
reduction of the taxes. All that cheering hope, too, 
of reducing our peace establishment, as well as the 
reduction of our debt, and the alleviation of our 
burthens, which had, year after year, been held out 
to us, and which, year after year, we had waited for 
in vain, would vanish ; for if peace was concluded 
to-piorrow, a vast number of years must pass away 
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before wfe could even hop6 to be in the same situa« 
tioD as at the commencement of the war. Then 
we must say, it was the first duty of that house 
to take care not one sixpence should be idly squaur 
dered b^ the minister, nor any thing done which 
would diminish one morsel of the meal of the la- 
borer and distressed family; or that any thing 
should be permitted that tended to wring from the 
poor any part of their pittance. Yesterday he 
made use of the word job, as applicable to some 
part of the minister's conduct, with respect to ap- 
pointments to certain offices under government, 
since the commencement of the jrar. The minis- 
ter, in his simplicity and innocence, seemed not to 
comprehend what a job was. It was certainly not ' 
. a very elegant, but it was a very intelligible term ; 
but if the right honorable gentleman wanted an 
explanation of it, he should give one. Whenever 
any emolument, profit, salary, honor, or favor, of 
any kind whatever, was conferred on any person, 
be he who he may, or his character what it may, 
unless he has gone through a public , service, or 
necessary public duty, adequate to what he receives, 
that is a job — if from any private friendship, per- 
sonal attachment, or any other view than the interest 
of the public, any person is appointed to any office 
in the public service, when any other person is 
known to be fitter for the employment, that is a job ; 
and that, among^ other things, made him submit 
this motion to the house. They should not alto- 
gether refer him to the army extraordinaries ; for 
although there was a good deal of information to 
be had from them, yet there was not enough. It was 
painful to him,* in the course of his observations, to 
be compelled to enumerate persons for whom he had 
a personal respect; but his duty commanded him to 
do so : the situation of 8ir Gilbert Elliot at Toulon, 
for instance 1,500/. a year ; of John Erskine, 1,300/. 
and the cases of many others. Perhaps the Chan- 
cellor o|^ the Exchequer would be able to prove all 
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thte #a» tr^U eniftied, and tlie {mblic ottgbt to pay 
it ; but that ^^M matter fot dtsowMfon on a future 
day. He tbeu read hki tesoliiti^M, the eiiibsAatice of 
TThich wer^,— 

«' An accouf^t of the exj^nsen incurred by the 
employmeat of <^ounsel, fkc, relative to the atfaira 
af tudia^ ifi asstiMing^ and ad?isiu^ the Board of 
Control) from the date of the boaifd down to the 
present tinoe. 

** An aceount of the salary now enjoyed by Jote 
Attstrutheri Esq as counsel for the board* 

^ An account of the half pay, orpension^ or emo- 
himent iti lieu of half pay, to John Erskine* Esq. 
for his services at Toulon, Sic. 

^ Ati aeeount in the Same way, to Joseph Dora* 
ford, Esq. for his int^ded expedition to the coast of 
France. , 

^ Ati account of ttie salary, ettiolument, half pay^ 
kc. to iSir Gilbert EUict^ for his senices at Tott^ 
knti, &t. 

'< Ab acdoutit of the expense in consequence of 
the inisi^ion of Lord Yarin6uth> to the King" (oi 
PrasiAa, kt. 

^ Ati accouat of the salary of Lord Malmsbury^ 
fdr his late mission, &c.*' 

Mr. gfaetidaii ^en said he had a few more, which 
he should be obliged to add to this list, but he could 
Hdt move them to^ay. ' 

"the question <m the first motion was put and carried — On putting 
the second, Mr. AnUruther said he had no salatyfrom the BoaA 
df Conftol: this tMtion was Ukm jtoUhdmum: others w&e put and 
astrkd. On reading that rebOing to Lord Yarmouth, his hrdsk^ 
rioted he had recsioSl nothingfor hamng acted In the character ^ 
emoy extraordinary to His Prussian rnqfesty, excepting his reat 

Mr. Sheridan said he entertained an opinion be- 
fore he bad made his motion, that the Earl of Yar- 
mouth had reoeived no salary ; and he wished the 
other gentlemen had followed so laudable an ex* 
mnple* 
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Mr. Fox oisened, hi waa a$ much comAnad h^ore M» wiotim 
w»$midfi^hefDaithen» that the nobh tori received n§Mngi bui, 
^ his h^nun'abkfiimd had not moved wUhreepeetteh^ BieMor 
jestvU mnisters might have said. Why have you, passed by the Earl 
a/Yarrmmtht Whyhaveyemmadeanexeepkonto hstnl 

Mr. £w*e admitted U urn the doty if the house ta wOeh the 
puHio murae with 'OH anxious eycs hut thought same emdences ^ gssiU 
shaulaever precede suspician, which was evidently not the case, in 
the instance of Lord jiarmauih and Mr. Anstruther; and that the 
best way of preserving the effect of pubUc enamy was, not ^ exert 
it on slight or ill foundea occasions. He observed too, that Mr. 
Sheridan's profession of good-will towards the individuals concerned, 
and distinction between the Jobber and the Jobbed, were not strictly 
defensU^le: as themanwho took on him a corrupt place, was as bm 
as he who corruptly bestowed it* Be meant not to condemn the 
inquisitorial functions of the house; but he thought a trivial and 
vexatious Jealousy as pernicious as languor and negligence. 

Mr. Sheridan repeated his aasertion of good will 
towards the indiyiclnals concerned. 

Mr. Pitt said, '' Will the honorable gentlemm now pawvere m 
his.assertion, that he is only h^Uifnced b^ motives of ^od wiU Uh 
wards the individuals concmwd, in bringmg forward his motionst 
andif he does, can he ifuagiaa Aat My mesiber w this house wiU 
credititr 

Mr. Sheridan was rishg to r^ly, wheis 

Mr. Fox prevented him, dec&ring, that in his opinion, founded 
on experience, Mr. Skeridim had as much persouM credit is^ that 
house, as Mr» Pitt. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was glad he had beenpre- 
vented rising on the first impression Mr. ViX^s 

anestion had made on him, as he might, perhaps, in 
li^ warmth of the moment^ have said something 
unpalatable. ** Whether/' said he^ " if I repeat 
my assertion, any member of this house will doubt 
it dr not, t cannot be certain ; but I believe it is in 
this houfie alone that the right honorable gentleman 
will venture to tell me so." 

Mr. Stanlgf reprobated personalities: he thos^ht eo mimt a 
fjuestion ought to be debated foUh Us proper ana consistent eSf" 
My. 

Mr. Yotke ffkougkt it was hard for Hhe m&mkers of OM home, 
osMts$pJromtheeo£iiry to nmdiia business iif their eauititmnts, to 
be obi&edto Usten to such nonsense, for such U certainly urn, oomm 
pared w the more invariant business of the nation. 

Q2 
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Mr. Sheridan then added the following motion : — 
^' That there be laid before the hoose, an account 
of the application and expenditure of the sum of 
five thouiiand pounds^ and eleven thousand pounds, 
which, by an act of the last session of parliament, 
were occasioned to be expended for the Board of 
Control;* 

3X» waifut and anried. 
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. NAVAL POWER FOR 1794, 

The koute havmg remdwed itself into a cammUtee, thefottcwmg 
rteebdimi was read, ** That U is the ophdan cf thi$ cammitiee, that 
eightjf'five thauaand men be granted to HU Mt^eetyt far the tea 
service far the year 1704, including twebe thcmand one hundred 
emdfyieen. 



Mr. Sheridan said he should, a« his right ho- 
norable friend (Mr. Fox) had done, decline giving 
any opposition to the resolution before the com- 
mittee. He wished to make a few observations, in 
which he should endeavour to be as concise as pos- 
sible. With regard to the capture of Toulon, he 
was aj^rehensive that it would be the greatest 
curse tiiis country ever experienced ; for he did not 
doubt but the French, who were suffering their navy 
to decline, would be roused thereby, and the cap- 
ture of Toulon would become the regeneration of 
the .French fleet; and should they execute their 
threats by sea, in the same manner they had done 
by land, he feared we should not have a great deal 
to boast of in the next naval campaign. He had 
heard much of the negociations for the surrender of 
Toulon; but by what had fallen from the right 
honorable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) the Toulcmese were 
induced to surrender bv famine, not by loyalty ; — 
by necessity, not by choice. One assertfon, made 
by the right honorable Secretary of State, (Mr. 
Dundas) was, that HalifaXt in Nova Scotia, was ia. 
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a respectable state of defence. He had a letter, 
which he produced, and which he said came from 
authority on which he could depend, stating the 
place to be in the most wretched condition. He read 
the letter, which was dated the 7th of December, 
1793. *^ It stated the distressed state of the in- 
habitants, from the want of a proper naval force ; 
that every ship which had sailed from thence, for 
some time past, had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy; that the Ambuscade French frigate, had 
been permitted to scour the coast, and had fitted 
out, as armed vessels, several of her prizes, to 
cmize against the trade; that Admiral Soufflet, 
with three ships of the line, had been on that coast- 
that it had been his intention to take St. Peter's and 
Cape Bretoia, and winter at Louisbourg, and pay 
them a visit in the spring ; and then he could meet 
no opposition ; their whole force consisting in two 
companies of artillery, two of foot, 300 raw re- 
cruits, and one small ship of war ;— ^that the peace 
establishment of the settlement was to.be one 50 
gun ship, three frigates, and two ships of war; four 
regiments of foot, three of artillery ; that the peo- 
ple of that country were as loyal subjects as any 
His Majesty had, but could not but complain of 
being so neglected. They had understood there 
was a force in the West Indies, and were surprized 
no assistance had been sent them/' These were 
the circumstances stated in the letter which he had 
received, and which directly contradicted what had 
been advanced by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the exertions of the governor, 
and the loyalty of the inhabitants, had produced the 
300 unserviceable recruits mentioned in his letter. 
The plan of the enemy was not to attack it in the 
winter, but in the spring, before ^ny additional force 
could be sent to it. 
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January 31. 

HaVaL VO&CE irott 17ft4. 

77k rmbdhn ff lite 2dlft uftv ftOi ajint time, mtd the fiMMt 
put far the second reMding. Mr, Duniae lamented Jm abeenee 
when Mr^ Sheridan attacked Mm, en the 29f A, for what he had 
Jtateditspet^g canM^e^ and the ample prottctwn forded to the 

Mr. Sheridan remarked* though Mr. Bundas 
could not venture himself iu the chill air of the 
bouse, he was happy to learn his indisposition had 
not prevented him from discharging his official 
duty in another place. He said, whether the right 
honorable secretsuy chose the land or sea for the 
scene of action, he appeared equally invincible and 
triumfdiBnt; that, stimulated by his courage and 
capacity, now he flourished the truncheon,-^— now he 
wielded the trident ; and all mankind mtist fall 
prostrate before him, acknowledging his superior 
prowess. 

In the plenitude of his generosity, not thinking 
the honorable admiral sufficiently able to prote^ 
himself in the ocean of politics, he took him under 
his convoy, and resolved to bring him safely into port. 
He then stated, that as to the letter winch he had' 
produced the former evening, he knew of no right 
the honorable gentleman had to pronounce it ano- 
nymous, merely because whatever confidence he 
had in the authenticity of its contents, it appes^ed 
to him improper to give the s^me of the author. 
He maintained that nothing had come out, in the 
course of the debate, which took in <^ smallfest 
degree from the weight winch he thought that letter 
entitled ta. He contrasted the boasting axid lofty 
manner in which two right honorable geattem^^d^ 
fended the conduct of the Admiral^ on the subject 
of convoys, with the plain, manly, and candid 
defence of the honorable admiral (Gordon.) He 
contended that, from the letters produced by the 
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r^bt iMNiorabld geiilleinaiiy there ivrarefio fortifioa« 
tiomst nor wbs that eoloity in any adequate state ef 
defence preFions to tbe yitk of Aag^it* He re* 
marked^ after eoamienting upon the letters dated 
10th and lUh of October, that tbe last letter which 
the right honorable secretary agreed to hare re« 
cetyed, was dated the 9th ef NoTember. Now, he 
hegged that gentleman weiild recolleot, the letter 
be had produced was dated the 7th of December; 
and wished to know really, if ministers had re* 
ceived no letters since ; if so, from what cause that 
proceeded? Notwithstanding the pompous account 
of nine thousand miUtia, he had no better opinion 
ef the force in Nova Scotia, than he formerly 
stated. The right honoraMe gentleman had stated 
that four thousand of them were collected in Hali- 
fax, merely on an emergency ; and after alt the 
eompliments heaped upon them, said, that still they 
had their exercise to learn, being, as they were 
described, freeholders and merchants. He must 
allow, in one sense of the word, they were good 
men, particularly as ^ving security to return the 
arms. He contended that nothing had been ad* 
vanced either that night, or fwrnerly, which con- 
vinced his miiMl; or could ^^onvince tlie country, his 
former statement was not completely true ; be 
would, therefore, re^state it, that during the whole 
campaign, there was not in Nova Scotia a^y naval 
strength, nor any force on land, adequate to the de- 
fence of that colony, in the event <rf jits being at- 
tacked; and he averred that out of doors, in Lloyd's 
and at the Royal Exchange, if any enquiry was 
made where the best information could be obtained, 
it -would he found the unanimous opinion, that the 
trade and commerce of this country, bad not met 
with that protection which it ought to have done 
fr6m the admiralty. One or two geutlemei;!, indeed, 
* had spoken a different opinion in that bouse, res- 
pecting particular brancnes of trade; but none of 
them eomd |pive what they said^ as the general 
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sense of the London merchants. One honorable 
member had taken a curious way to prove the effi- 
cacy of the protection given to our trade by the 
admiralty, when he stated the sums^ that had been 
made by underwriting in the course of last year* 
INfow. the fair inference to be drawn from this, was 
exactly the. reverse; and it became a censure upon 
the party that it was intended to pane^rise, be- 
cause nothing could be more true than mat in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the risk, the advance of 
premium rose ; and thus all the double premiums, 
which .had been gained, were occasioned by the 
inadequacy of the protection by convoys which our 
trade had received. He was surprised to hear gen- 
tlemen compare oiir situ^.tion at the commencement 
of the American war, with our situation at the be- 
ginning of the present war. Then we had to con- 
tend with so many, and with such great powers ; now 
we had all Europe as our allies against one power* 
Even our good ally Russia, upon this occasion, has 
bound herself by solemn treaties never to lay down 
her arms till Great Britain had made peace ; though, 
by the way, from some unaccountable forgetfulness, 
she never has yet taken them up. As to what had 
been said of our captures at sea, be believed it would 
be found that France had taken as many ships from 
us, as we have taken from them. 

Captain Berkley recommended gentlemen who spoke on the oppo^ 
ntion side of the house to study nautical matters, before they attempted 
to speak on maritime t^airs, 

Mr. Sheridan apprehended that the honorable 
Captain, who had just spoken, had deviated from 
the propriety of debate, in presuming that no gen- 
tleman was qualified to speak on the question but 
those who sat at his side of the house. He appealed 
to several naval gentlemen near him, conversant in 
naval affairs, if there was not a shameful deficiencf 
on the part of those entrusted with the protection m 
our trade. Though not in office, he apprehended 
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that they were not less qualified to give an C^U 
nion on the subject. Ministersi be observed, bad 
come down this day, with voluminous documents, 
to overpower every argument that went to prove 
the neglect that exposed the trade to the capture 
of the enemy. If, continued Mr. Sheridan, there 
were any listeners to our debates, how humiliating 
to administration, to have it said, that those gentle- 
men who opposed the measures of government, 
called for an enquiry, on a subject to which its sup- 
porters declared, that the friends of government 
were alone competent to decide. If this was the 
case, they may have a complete triumph in exposing 
the weakness of those gentlemen, with whom he 
had the honor to agree. 

The ruolutian was read a second and third time, and ordered to 
he reported on the following day. 

February 21. 
befensivjb: stats of Halifax. 

Mr. Shertdan rose, he said, in consequence of 
his notice to bring under the consideration of the 
house the defensive state of Halifax. To tliose, 
who like him, condemned the principles of the war^ 
there were, in his opinion, two duties of equal im- 
portance; First, to endeavor, by every exertion in 
their power, to prevent the war. Secondly, when 
that was impossible, to watch, with the same ex- 
ertion, the application, of the supplies which were 
granted to carry it on. 

If they could not prevent the war, they were 
bound to look to the faithful application of the funds 
by which it was to be prosecuted ; and to take care 
that the object which it professed to follow was 
obtained. 

Agreeably to this second point of duty, he now 
brought forward the subject of his present motion, — 
an enquiry into the defensive state of a very im- 
portant colony^ liable to be attacked by the enemy. 
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Relative to the enqaires of this hoase^ Mr« Pitt 
bad lately advanced, he said, two doctrines of a 
verv extraordinary nature. His first was, that 
danng war there was great danger in enquiry. Hia 
second, that those who proposed the enquiry shoold 
make up their minds between the certain evil of 
enquiry and the probable benei^t of the result. 

As to the first, Mr. Sheridan said, it tended to 
destroy the inquisitorial functions of the house, and 
to abate all salutary vigilance and animadvernon. 
It followed also, that the greater the dano^er of the 
country from the folly and incapacity of ministers, 
tfie stronger would their argument be^ (hat, when 
inspections and deliberation became most necessary, 
it would be most improper. He allowed, however, 
that it was a very convenient doctrine for ministers, 
who would thus find their own security and indem- 
nification from the excess of their negligence and 
incapacity. 

The second principle, though obviously aiming at 
candor, came under a peculiar degree of suspicion 
when it proceeded from those, whose particular in- 
terest it was to render all: enquiry as difiicult as 
possible : and that suspicion was much encreased 
when it was recollected that be, who at present, in 
his ministerial capacity, asserted the principle when 
in opposition, was most prodigal in the use of the 
privilege he now meant to curtail. It was fresh in 
memory how jealous he was of this privilege when 
he first sat in the bouse ; and what frequent use he 
made of it in his opposition to the American war. 
The conduct of the Admiralty at that time he 
severely scrutinized; particularly relating to the 
affairs of jogger Bank, and the fleet ofi^ Ushant. 

If no other good resulted from the enquiry than 
the maintenance of its general principle, ^ this of 
itself, would amply compensate ; it was a princijple 
acknowledged in the general practice of tne navy, 
that when a ship is taken the commander is always 
brought to a eourt-martial^ though no suspicion is 
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dQtertftined of his K^Untrj, or though his eondnct 
maybe known to he highly meritorious, ft may 
be sBiA Halifax is not lost; but though the <^ase is 
not parallel in that particular, it is to be remem- 
bered that the naval enquiry only preserves in many 
instances the principle of enqoiry. 

In the present case, however, and in that lately 
brought forward by Mr. Fox, concerning die eon- 
duct of convoys, no posfi»ble inconvenience whateveif 
could arise. The minister, he said, betrayed his 
own cause, and shewed clearly that it was not en- 
quiry, but the result of it that he feared. With 
<. respect to convoys, Mr. Pitt said, ** you will raise 
the expectation of merchants too high, regarding 
future protection if you prosecute the enqoiiy."— 
This clearly i^ews a consciousness that the convoys 
were insufficient. If they had been sufficient, 
mrely nothing could be more desirable by ministers 
than to have that sufficiency proved. Enquiry then: 
would have destroyed at once all injurious sus- 
picions. 

Tfaou^ a proposition for enquiry should fail, he 
contended, it was not without its use. He was 
much mistaken if the proposed enquiry reflsiting Uf 
convoys, would not produce much benefit to the 
oountry. We should not, he believed, hear, in 
fiitare, of manufacturers being disappointed in the 
sale of their commodities for want of convoys ; nor, 
if merchantmen should not arrive in time, would 
convoys sail now without them. Neither would 
there again be a property of half a million con* 
signed to the protedion of one frigate and two 
iiloops, as in the case of the first Jamaica fleet. 

The present enquiry was, however, on grounds 
different, and much stronger, than those on which 
Mr. Fox's nsotion was made ; Mr. Dundas could 
not deny they were qow at issue on facts; for 
liioQgh he had come down loaded with (^cial 
papers to contradict what he (Mr. Sheridan) had 
lbi«i»ly advanced ; he still persisted in his originstl . 
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Kss^rtion ; and, unle$s Mr. Dundas should produce 
those papers of which he read extracts^ he would 
charge him with deceiving the house by false repre- 
sentation. Deception had actually t^ken place ; but 
probably not with any intention to deceive. The* 
right honorable Secretary might well be supposed 
Ignorant of the state of some paii; of His Majesty's 
extended dominions, when it was recollected that 
nearly a year ago he had complained of the heavy 
burden of his manifold offices, saying, that, from 
the moment he laid down' at night till he rose 
in the morning, he felt that he had duties upon 
him, which he could not adequately fulfil. Not- 
withstanding that complaint, and the prospect then 
held out of speedy relief, no one had yet heard of 
any assistant being established, or any diminution 
of the duty taking place. Summer, autumn, winter, 
had passed, and spring was come ; and yet the right 
honorable Secretary still groaned under the same 
load. 

If his former charges relating to Nova Scotia had 
been too strong, he would readily have retracted 
them; but, on the contrary, he meant to add 
to them; as from appearances. His Majesty's 
ministers had not simply overlooked Nova Scotia, 
but (being apprised of its importance, and not 
ignorant of its defenceless state at the breaking 
out of the war), had wilfully neglected it, and left 
it exposed to all attacks. To his former charges he 
also now added a charge of the same negligence at 
New Brunswick, that Halifax had experienped. 

Mr. Dundas had been pleased to consider all his 
former charges as only founded on an anonymous 
letter. One evil of the prevailing doctrines of the 
day, he thought, was, changing the manly and ge* 
nerous character of Englishmen into that of eaves- 
droppers, and informers : another was, that all spi- 
rited and constitutional exertions were regarded as 
factious and seditious. To apply to the house of 
coipmons rather than the crown, or even its mi- 
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nisters^ was now subject to tbat impatation. Mn 
Grey's conduct in writing down to his constituents 
relative to an important subject, on which he was 
•to give his opinion in that house/ had been repre- 
sented in the same way. 

Formerly members wished to consult with their 
constituentSi and were proud of maintaining this 
intercourse; now such a conduct was branded as 
seditious. Perhaps, he said, Mr, Grey's letter to 
Newcastle, and his own to Falmouth, would in Scot- 
land have subjected them to sentences similar to 
those lately passed, which have disgraced the Star 
Chamber*, and the worst reign of the worst Stuart. 
The letter he had written to Falmouth had been 
sent to ministers ; and had from that channel crept 
into a morning paper, with a pretended discovery 
attached to it. He should, however, soon deprive 
the comments by which it was accompanied, of their 
S^all. The letter he had quoted concerning Hali- 
rax, the house would recollect he had stated, came 
from a merchant there, and not from Falmouth; 
and whereas the letter to that town says, that the 
subject was mentioned on the first day of the session, 
it is notorious he never mentioned the subject of 
Halifax on that day ; so that this letter of > hit 
(which he did not deny) referred obviously to some 
other subject. The letter he should never be ashamed 
to own, as it contained in three sentences four praise* 
worthy things. 1. A gentleman-like acknowledge- 
ment of a civil letter. 2. That he had so early 
availed himself of intelligence received, as in his 
capacity of a representative of the people, to men- 
tion it on the first day of the session. 3. That he 
had used such diligence of investigatipn. as to con- 
firm in his own mind every particular. 4. That he 
should be happy of any intelligence in future, which 
might be of service to the country. 

He then read an extract, as follows, from the True 
Britain of yesterday. 
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«* Mn Anonymous biscovbbeb ! I 

^ Tkiough Mr. Sheridan, in the e&urae of debate in the house of 
emmnonSf fuated a letter, the writer ef which he was willing to ex* 
pose, we 0an assure the pubUe, that the letter had a name to it» at^ 
will appear bif the following answer, which was sent to it by the 
mortiiy Senator : 

" Sitt, 

** lam much obliged by your communication respecting Halifax. 
I mentioned the sulgect in the house thefrst day in the sessionj and 
Isincefindyour inteUigence confirmed in ecery particular. Ishatt 
he happy at all times to be favored with any intelUgence which you 
think may be made use offer the advantage of the country, 

''lam. Sir, 

" Your obedieut Servant, 

(Signed) '' R. B. Shebidan. 

** Lower GrosvenoT'etreet, January Wth* 

Directed — *' London, January tweniy'4iinth, 179^ 

"^r.J.BtUBTT, 

«<Fi«e, d. B.SHBBWAK. ''Falmouth.*' 

" The above Utter went cf course as it was directed, and was 
taken out of the poet-office at Fsdmouth, by the only person of the 
name of Bluett m Aat phce, who hmwens to be a young midMp* 
snan «/ about M^een years of age. The boy's adomdunrnt at the 
contents are not easily to be dewibed. He handed the Utter about 
the town, where it occasioned no smalt nrirth, as that to the honor- 
akk member, to which the above was an anssaer, was thus proved to 
be one of those Coniisfa hitnis sokich some wag at Falmouth has 
. practised upon several former occasions wiA sbamar success'' 

At to a Coniish hum, he said he never heard it 
hefere, thoagfa he had often heard of a Cornish hug^ 
and a Cornish borough. But to quit this subject, 
he held in his hands upwards of fifty letters from 
HaMfax, all containing similar complaints to those 
of his anonymous letter, and expressing the greatest 
mstonii^ment at the declarations made by Mr. Dun- 
das, in tiiie house, of the defensible state of that 
colony. Of these fifty letters, some he allowed were 
anonymous, but by &r the greater part were signed. 
Of those si^ed, be was desired not to mention some 
names, as they should in consequence be looked on 
as marked and suspicious ; and those who held places 
at all disposable by goverment would be sure to lose 
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them. By f» the g^reater nttmber, bowever, had 
allowed him to use their names, and were ready to 
come forward as evidences at the bar of the house^ 
to prove every word they had asserted. 

He should not dwell on the importance of the co-* 
lonies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. This 
|ioidt seemed to be universally acknowledged. True 
it was, that compared to their individual utility, the 
expense of defending them might be deemed too 
ffreat; but when regarded as instrumental to the de« 
fence of Canada and Newfounland, Halifax itself 
was better than the thirteen states of America. If 
too, by any event, a rapture should ever take place 
with America, which the highly censurable conduct 
ti ministers to that nation had rendered too pro- 
bable, the importance of Nova Scotia would be great 
indeed. It was found likewise to be a place highly 
serviceable for the recoveiy of soldiers when injured 
by residence in the West Indies— more so than any 
other climate in the world. We coold not, in case 
of war with America, be masters of the West India 
sea, without having access in the winter months to 
the harbour of HaUftix. Indeed, former ministerSf 
by the peace establishment they kept up there, 
shewed clearly enough their opinion of its im<^ 
portance. 

He then took a view of the various peace esta- 
blishments since the peace of 178S, at whichtioie 
we had there six regiments, one fifty gun ship, and 
five or six frigates. From this time, he said, the 
subsequent establishments were gradually dimi- 
nished. In 1785, the nav^l department consisted 
only of one fifty gun ship, and four or five frigates ; 
and in 1769, of two frigates and three sloops akme^ 
It was clear, he said^ if such a foroe were unneces^ 
iary at each of those periods, it was highly extra«> 
vagant to have th^n kept up ; and, if it were ne** 
cessary, then the great diminution of force at.tiie 
crisis of war was highly culpable. 

If tve watch and follow the plans of ininistry. 
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trho seem to 9uppose themselves immaculate, we 
shull find, by all the arguments they have used, that 
they saw the war was inevitable so early as Aug^t, 
1792; .and yet they were taken by surprise in Fe^ 
bruary, 1793. 

The only force at the commencement of the war 
at Halifax, was one single frigate, the Hussar of 28 
guns, Captain George, two companies . of the fourth 
regiment, about 90 men, and one. company of artil- 
lery. He called on the right honorable Secretary 
to stand up, and declare if such a force was ade- 
quate to the protection of such a cdony, wfaea we 
ha4 to contend with an enemy so active and power- 
ful as France. 

Mr. Dundas had said, in answer to the charge he 
formerly brought forward, of the scandalous neglect 
of ministers, he had taken ample care of this colony, 
and had pr9vided sufficient force for its protection, 
for that in Nova Scotia there were 9000 men, and 
in Halifax alone 4000. This statement he expli- 
citly denied, and undeirtook to prove its fallacy at 
the bar of the house. If, as Mr. Dundas said, the 
colony were loyal, which he perfectly well knew, 
it was more criminal to leave it destitute and ex- 
posed to the enemy, and ready to yield to smy force 
that might be sent against it. 

General Wentworth's corps, which Mr. Dundas 
had so strenuously insisted, was numerous, well chosen, 
and well appointed, was composed of not more than 
350 men, and those most wretchedly selected, and not 
recognized by General Ogilvie. As to the opinion 
of Governor Wentworth, sp much boasted of, he said 
it could not be forgotten that he was not a military 
man, but merely a civilian invested with a military 
rank and office for the sake of the emolument at- 
tached to them. It was not to be wondered at, that 
a governor should be inclined to think well of his 
own provision for defence. The new raised corps, 
however, was defective both in numbers and equip- 
inent : 350 men, and those not strong and athletic 
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young men, or disciplined like our militia, but taken 
(as the requisition men in France are) from sixteen 
to sixty years of age. 

If Mr. Dundas takes shelter under the decla- 
mation of Governor Wentworth, he should then, 
he declared, make him the object of a serious 
charge. 

He expressed much surprise that Mr. Dundas 
had only read, on a former occasion, extracts of the 
Governor's letters ; and had not submitted the whole 
of them ^ to the house. He wished also for more 
information on the subject from General Ogilvie, 
who was commander-iurchief of the colony • 

fie was glad to see an honorable Admiral 
(Gardner) in his .place, as he had some questions 
to , put to him of great importance ; which, from 
his ready explanation on a former occasion, he was 
persuaded he would answer without reserve. He 
could not assent to that secresy and professional 
mystery which was sometimes affected. The house 
was and ought to be adequate to the comprehension 
of all subjects connected with the welfare: of the 
kingdom. They were constitutionally, and in fact, 
competent to decide on the conduct of lawyers, 
admirals, and judges. He should decline animad- 
verting on the attack of Martinique at present;, 
though he had no doubt much blame was due to 
ministers, for their conduct respecting that island. 

Admiral Gardner sailed,, he said, to the West 
Indies in February ; and after the ill-planned expe- 
dition against Martinique, returned again to Eng*- 
land with a convoy on the 24th of July. By 
the confession of ministers, the expedition against 
Martinique had completely failed from defective 
information; and there was no other object in the 
West Indies on which our fleet could be beneficially 
employed. Admiral Gardner, he was bound to sup- 
pose, knew of no force on the American coast, nor 
that the French Admiral Sercy had sailed there ; in 
fact, this information had reached him at Barbadoes. 
VQjs. in. jt 
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He wished, fbereforei to ask him, if he had been or- 
dered positively to return home, or whether he had 
directions to follow Sercy to America? 

Admiral Gardner bad said, that little force was 
requisite to convoy our trade to the West Indies. 
Was it not ol^vious that Admiral Sercy might think 
exactly lik^ Admiral Gardner? And if so, that he 
might send a small force home with the French 
trade, and remain himself behind with the greatest 
force, to plan and execute other expeditions ? This 
supposition was probable; supposing, as Admiral 
Gardner had saici, he had reason to iinagine the 
French trade would have returned to Europe.--^ 
That Lord Howe being in the channel was an objec- 
tion to this supposition he denied, as two additional 
sail of the line would have been no security to the 
French trade against Lord Bbwe's fleet; they would 
have only enriched the prize; he^ wished, there- 
fore, to ask if Admiral Gardner had the discretion 
to watch and follow Admiral Sercy ? And if so, 
why he had come home with all his force, excepting 
two sail of the line, which he sent to Jamaica as a 
convoy, when he asserted that a great convov was 
useless? There was no particular call for the ho- 
norable admiral's service at home, nor that of his 
fleet* He had not since been employed in any very 
active service; nor would he have been of less use to 
his country, in watching and following the enemy 
on the coast of America. ^Nothing that he saw pre- 
vented the admiral going to Halifax to winter, or 
at least he might have sent part of his squadron 
there. This, he thought, he should have done, un- 
less he had received positive information that the 
French admfaral had sailed for Europe. That Ad- 
miral Gardner was expected at Halifax he knew 
from various sources of information. Captain Nor- 
ris, who ancceeded Captain Courtney in the com-> 
naand of the Boston, when he fell in nlie very 
gallant action with the Ambuscade had written to 
Halifax under the {nresamption that Admiral Gard- 
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ner was there : and he was so sanguinely ex- 
pectedy that cattle was bought up for victualliug the 
squadron under his command. That Halifax, being 
defenceless, was in danger, he maintained, and would 
prove at the bar of the house. He had evidence 
that vessels were actually fitted out at New York, 
for an expedition against Halifax, under Admiral 
Sercy ; and that nothing but a most fortunate acci- 
dent (the mutiny on board the French fleet) had 
}>revented it. The Hussar had been followed nearly 
irom the coast of America to Halifax, and the force 
there was well known to the French. At that time 
Halifax was so destitute and defenceless, that the 
cannon in many ports was not mounted, and the 
fortifications were in a state of ruin. There were 
on shore only 90 men of the 4th regiment, one com- 
pany of artillery, and 850 ill-disciplmed and wretch- 
ed militia. He called, therefore, strongly^ on Mr. 
Dpndas, either from better recollection to admit the 
truth of this description, or to maintain hi$ former 
assertion of the respectable state of defence in which 
the colony was at that time. He was sure two fri- 
gates might have taken Halifax, and have destroyed 
all the stores and naval magazines. He thought 
that leaving the American coast defenceless, was 
highly impolitic, not only with respect to our t^ade, 
bat also with regard to the appearance we ought to 
Jbave kept up with America, towards whom we should 
at that time have conducted ourselves in such a man- 
ner as to raise their opinion of our activity and force, 
particularly by sea. All bis letters, he declared, 
expressed rreat astonishment at the declarations 
made by Mr. Dundas, of the state of security of 
Halifax. It was well known that the troops had 
been withdrawn to enforce the expedition against 
Martinique, both from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. This at the time was unknown to the 
agents of the regiments, and even to the Secretary 
at War. From New Brunswick to Halifax, the 
place of rendezvous, they were sent without convoy^ 
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tund exposed to the ships of war and privateers of 
the enemy. It never was so essential to look high 
and powerful in the eyes of America, as when wc 
were insulting her by arbitrary orders of council^ 
and when it was but too evident we had estranged 
her good will ; at such a time the honour of the 
British flag should have been doubly guarded. 

If too, as Mr. Dundas had said, it was doubtful 
how far the British flag in an armed ship would 
have been welcome in an American port, tlie suspi- 
<;ion became so much the stronger tnat the Ameri- 
cans would assist the French ; and in that view, it was 
the more incumbent on us to protect our flag from 
insult, instead of having it exposed as we had done 
to the mercy of our enemies. If neither a desire to 
protect our trade or colonies, or to maintain the 
credit of our flag, could instigate ministers to send 
a force there ; they should, in point of policy, have 
taken advantage of the favourable opportunity 
which the improper conduct of Genet, the French 
minister, gave us, of conciliating the '^Americans. 
From the commencement of the war to October, 
when the mutiny broke out on board the French 
fleet, the whole coast of America was left destitute ; 
the panic was not confined to Halifax, it extended 
even to Canada ; and Lord Dorchester had taken 
sudden precautions against an attacks Mew Bruns- 
wick bad been put in the best state of defence of 
which it was capable. It had been left too at the 
moment of peril, destitute of force sufficient to re- 
sist a single frigate. Such was our want of naval 
force, that the Earl of Miansfield, a large and valu- 
able ship, laden with naval stores, came to Halifax 
from Nova Scotia without a convoy ; and for want 
of one it was now detained at an expense of 4601. 
a month. So gres^ was the alarm, that at Ha- 
lifax the inhabitants, the governor, &c., began 
to remove their furniture, through fear of the enemy. 
These being his sentiments, which he undertook to 
prove at the bar, it was incumbent on the house ta 
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investi^te the business ; for either he^ or those he 
charged, should be brought to shame. He should 
propose the production of all papers relative to the 
subject, as proper evidence, which he vrould com- 
plete by ord testimony at the bar. He wished the 
right honorable secretary to come fairly forward, 
and not to come down with the weight of official 
authority, and read a few extracts. In the present 
case there were no circumstances that rendered a 
disclosure of facts improper. All he had advanced, 
he demanded only permission to prove at the bar of 
the house. It was not for him to say why a gover- 
nor put a good face on his own exertions, and spoke 
of the security of that which had never been at- 
tacked ; neither was he to speak of the motives 
which might induce a colonel to speak handsomely 
of his own corps, ficom which he received emolu- 
ment, at the same time that he promoted the pa- 
tronage of government. He wished to have the 
authority of General Ogilvie, whom he thought 
most competent to decide on militarv subjects. He 
himself should produce in proof of wW he asserted, 
the evidence of officers who had served at Halifax, 
of eminent engineers who were perfectly acquainted 
with the colony, and likewise of members of the 
council at Halifax. So confident was he of the facts 
which he had stated, and the competence of his^ 
proof, that if any merchant of repute who had cor- 
respondence at Halifax, would say that the general 
tenor of his letters from thence were not of the same 
complexion that he had described, be declared he 
was ready to take on himself that shame and crimif- 
nality he was convinced he should fix on others.. 
He meant not only to charge ministers with a highly 
criminal neglect, but also to couple with that charge 
another against Mr. Dundas, or Governor Went- 
worth, of having grossly deceived the house of com- 
mons on a very important subject, at a very critical 
time. Nothing could more shew the fallacy of Mr. 
Pitt's principles against enquiry, thaa their standing^ 
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in opposition to such strong and cohcnrrent testi- 
monies of dangerous neglect. So important did this 
principle of enquiry now appear, that rather than 
submit to any diminution of it, he should give it as 
bis opinion that those who brought forward those 
enquiries, should themselves be exposed to animad- 
version if they failed in making them good. He 
particularly condemned all attempts in ministers to 
dictate their opinions to that house. Neither the 
time nor manner of its proceeding was subject, he 
contended, to their authority. He concluded by 
moving the following papers : — 

1. Extracts of accounts from Governor Went- 
worth. 

2. All official accounts relative to Halifax. 

3. All official accounts from General Ogilvie. 

4. Returns of effective force. 

^ 5. Correspondence between ministers and Gene- 
ral Ogilvie. 

6. Extracts of journals of papers transmitted in 
1793, through the Postmaster-General to Ministers. 

After a long debate, 

Mr. Sheridan rose in reply. — He said, what he 
wished most pailicularly to know had been carefully 
concealed, namely, whether, after the Winchelsea 
reached Admiral Gardner, that officer had acted 
according to his own discretion, or whether he was 
tied up from assisting Halifax by the orders of go- 
vernment. The pressing necessity of his presence 
at home, had indeed been stated as the cause of his 
neglect of Halifax ; but it did not appear that the 
necessity was at all pressing, since he came home at 
great leisure ; nor could the service in the Mediter- 
ranean be alleged in vindication of his return and 
abandonment of Halifax ; since the English fleet 
sailed for the Mediterranean in May, and Admiral 
Gardner did not arrive in Europe till October. If 
the admiral obeyed his orders, he must approve his 
conduct as far as it personally related to him ; but if 
he had a discretionary power, he must strongly con- 
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demn it It had been said, who can attack Hali- 
fax ixk the winter ? and from this it would be in- 
ferredi that the admiral, in leaving it to its fate, had 
left it in no danger. But he must inform the house, 
that during the last forty-five years, there had not 
been more than three severe frosts, and it might be 
•fairly calculated that the harbour was not frozen more 
than once in ten years. It was, therefore, a mis- 
take to suppose that the severity of the winter would 
baffle the efforts of the French. It had been asserted 
that the whole house was pretty much agreed as to 
the information respecting Halifax ; but he thought 
there was some difference in it, for he had heard 
nothing ^hat night respecting the nine thousand 
strong athletic young fellows, abdut whom the right 
honorable secretary had on a former occasion made 
so much boast. However, he supposed we would 
have it all in the papers ; but, notwithstanding the 
opinion of others, he conceived there was a very 
wide difference in their information ; and, therefore, 
he thought the most proper way of coming at the 
truth would be by going into a solemn inquiry. 
The circumstance of Governor Wentworth*s receiv- 
ing no emoluments on account of his new corps, bad 
been asserted with triumph^ and he certainly was 
not able flatly to contradict it; but although he 
might not receive a direct income, yet the patron- 
age of the regiment, by which he might provide 
for relations and dependents, was not to be treated 
lightly. With equal exultation had it been 
stated, that 800 of the inhabitants of Halifax had 
thrown themselves in the way, and shewn a prefe- 
rence of being employed, as military, rather than of 
being exempted. But here the right honorable secre- 
tary disclosed a fact highly alarming to this country, 
and dangerous to the fidelity of our colonies ; he had 
disclosed, that in the hour of danger, our colonies 
must depend upon themselves for protection ; and if 
once they were confirmed in that belief, and were 
dbo trained to the use of arms, their afFecfcion for this 
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country miigt diminish, and even their allegiance be* 
come equivocal. He wished the right honorable 
secretary had assigned any other^> reason for aban- 
doning Halifax ; that he had even said it was by 
the neglect or mistake of government, or by ca- 
saal necessity, w^hich should be averted in fu- 
ture; for any reason he would more readily have ad- 
mitted, than one which seemed so mischievous in 
principle to the safety of all our colonial possessions. 
He denied that the regular troops in Halifax had in 
July exceeded 350 ; and repeated his assertions re- 
specting their feebleness. And as to the calling out 
of the militia, the government could claim no merit 
on that account, since it was done by the assembly ; 
and so far from resembling our militia, it was simply 
the posse comitatus^ a number of raw undisciplined 
men, who could not well be kept together, or who, 
if forced to remain always on the defensive, might 
discover they were under no obligation to this coun- 
try, and might therefore think of separating from 
us. The good fortune of Commodore George, in 
escaping the French, had been related as merito- 
rious to the commanders in Halifax ; but although 
they were fortunate, he could not say they were wise. 
When that officer sailed for the West-Indies^ there 
were two French line of battle ships, and several 
frigates, in the Chesapeakor at New York; and it was 
indeed singularly fortunate, that he was not cap- 
tured by them, for if he had proper information, he 
had a ri^ht to conclude, thai there was much more 
probability of his falling into the enemies' hands 
than of escaping. To refute the assertions of the 
vigilance of government in taking measures of de- 
fence at Halifax, he stated, that though that colony 
had been deprived of her strength early in the sum- 
mer, yet no effective measures had been taken till 
September : even on the 5th of August, no attempt 
had been made, not a militia-man called out, nor a 
gun mounted on the batteries ; nor is it probable 
any measures of pecaution would have been, even 
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taken when they were, had it not been for the alarm 
created by the arrival of the French in the Chesa* 
peak ; and he declared that he would produce offi- 
cers of equal credit and importance with Major 
Hodgson, to substantiate these facts. He would 
not accuse the right honorable secretary, or even 
Goyemor Wentworth, of a concerted design to im- 

Eose upon the public by the information which had 
een produced in that house; but he was firmly 
persuaded, that if no imposition was intended, a 
great mistake must have arisen somewhere. The 
dispatches of Governor Wentworth, which had been 
produced as authentic statements of the situation of 
Halifax, he had been told, and circumstances led 
him to believe he had been told truly, were written 
with a design that they might fall into the hands of 
the French; for at that time almost every vessel 
sent to sea had been captured, and certainly it 
would have been indiscreet to have run any hazard 
of making the enemy acquainted with the really 
wretched state of the place ; for so truly was this 
the fact, and so great was the alarm, that what had 
been described as excessive loyalty, was nothing 
else than an anxiety for their own safety ; an anxiety 
which induced the better sort of people to take 
spades in their hands, and to work on the fortifica- 
tions like common laborers, in order to inspirit and 
animate the populace. They said we are willing to 
erect works and defend the place if you will but give 
us a director. But all this vigor in the inhabitants 
was merely produced by the criminal neglect of 
government, which had lowered the military estab- 
lishment, at a time of such imminent danger. He 
asked if it was possible to produce a single mer- 
chant in the trade of Halifax, to say he approved 
of the manner in which Halifax had been defended. 
He concluded with calling on ministers agadn to 
come forward, to satisfy the public upon this sub- 
ject; and said be was sure that nothing could be sa* 
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tisfactory to the public^ bat a fair and caDdid in- 
quiry- 

The Jtrd moHdn wa$ then put and carried: and the second ne^ 



Admirai Gardner unarmed the hauect he had mfmnaOan af the 
two French eeventy-finirt and fristaUe; hUhe understood thqf were 
to return to France, and he had hopes of falling tn with them in his 
passage home, and he did not hear of thdr failtng for America until 
s^terhe had saUed towards home. 

Mr. Sheridan was satisfied with the obsenratioa 
of the honorable admiral, as far as it went to the 
point of intelligence of the destination of the French 
fleet ; but condemned the whole conduct of the Eng- 
lish fleet, upon that expedition. If the honorable 
admiral had no discretion, ^but had positive orders 
for what he did, no blame could be attached to him« 
If he was allowed Xo judge for himself, he had acted 
indiscreetly ; he had no right to catechise the honor- 
able admiral, but he was bound as a member of that 
house, to make these observations. 
The other motions were then put and carried. 

Mr. Sheridan then moved, " that there be lai^d 
before the house, a copy of the memorial delivered 
this day to the Secretary of State, by merchants 
interested in the trade of Halifax, residing in 
London/' 

Mr. Dundas said, that such a memorial was delivered this dap to 
Mm about three o'clock in the afternoon, and it was only a paper de- 
UfMTtdfor the purpose of asking, on the part of the merchants con- 
cerned in it, what kind of protection they were to have in future : he 
thought it dangerous to disclose to the public the plan on which they 9 
or any other part t>f His Majesty's dominions, were to be defended 
in time of war. He did not pretatd to say he had perused the whole 
of it attentively, but he thought it would be highly improper to give 
its contents, under all the circumsiances, to the public. 

Mr. Sheridan contended, that the very circum*- 
stance of the merchants asking bow they were to be 
defended in future, was prett]^ strong evidence that 
thev were dissatisfied with the manner in which they 
had hitherto been defended, and that ministers were 
either unwilling or unable to lay down any plan for 
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defending^ them ; else why should a memorial be pre* 
sentedy asking how they are to be defended in fu- 
ture ? He stated this, to shew that ministersi in the 
opinion of these merchants, had been either rej^ard- 
less of their defence^ or too ignorant to know in what 
manner they ought to have been defended. A me- 
morial was a public paper, which, unless a reason 
was assigned for withholding it, ought to be laid 
before parliament. 
The mtaian, hy permismm, wot t^terwarii wUhdraum. 



Fbbruart 24. 

PETITION FROM THE REV. FTSCHE PALMER. 

jBy amieneeiofthe Covrt ofJmtieiary at EdMmrgkt and cf the 
Orcuit Court at Perth, in Augmt and September 1793, Mr. Muir 
and Mr. Palmer, for the crime of kashiff makmfr ^^ were aiffudged 
to transportation : and Botany Bay was understood at the time the 
sentences were passed, to be the place to which they would be tram* 
ported. Thesewere the first instances in which transportation woe 
impowd by the Court of Judiciary in Scotland for an offence of thai 
nature. In the last session of parliament, within a few days efUr^ 
the house of lords had finally decided, that no appeal was competent 
from the Court of Justiciary in matters of law. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he held in his hand a peti- 
tion from the Rev. Fysche Palmer, humbly repre- 
senting that the petitioner was now suiSering under 
what he conceived to be an illegal judgment of the 
Court of Justiciary in Scotland, from which there 
was no appeal to any other court of justice, and 
praying such relief as to the wisdom of the hpuse 
should seem meet The date of the petition was 
some weeks prior to the time of presenting it, which 
he conceived, on due consideration of the circum- 
stances that had arisen to occasion the delay, could 
be no objection to its being received. It had been 

f)ut into his hands yesterday, and he now moved for 
eave to bring it up. 

* A term in the Scottish law, importing the speaking of words tending 
to excite discord between the king and his people. 
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Mr, Pitt said, the house could not suffer a petition to be brought 
Itp, the purport of which was, to pray the interposition of the house^ 
between a sentence pronounced by a competent court, and the execur 
turn of that sentence. The regukar mode of proceeding was,, by a pe- 
titisn 9o the crown for mercy. The house could interfere only where 
legislative matter was stated, as the ground of the application, 

Mr. Sheridan said, the petition was perfectly 
within the rules of the house : it contained no appli- 
cation for mercy ; it complained of a sentence 
against law, and surely it would not be contended^ 
that the house of commons was not the proper place 
to resort to for redress against such a sentence. 

Mr. Pitt afterwards, in reply to Mr, Fox, observed, that on a 
point so important^ on which no previous notice had been givett, in 
order to obviate even the hazard of a rash decision, he shoula move to 
I the debate tUl the 21th. 



Mr. Sheridan said, after the good effects pro- 
duced in the present instance by reconsideration, in 
consequence of what had been said by his right ho- 
norable friend (Mr. Fox) he could have no objection 
to the adjournment. But let the house consider if 
the motion of which notice had been given for that 
day should be postponed, as he thought it ought to 
be, what would be the state of it on a future day. 
If his honorable friend (Mr. Adam) were to go 
merely into the record, in order to do that, it was 
only necessary that he should have the record be- 
fore him. But the record had been refused. His 
honorable friend would therefore be under the ne- 
cessity of going into the whole case at large. He 
therefore wished that the house would also reconsi- 
der their refusal of the record, without which, when 
the motion came before them, they would be argu* 
ing in the dark. 

77^ motion for resuming the debate on the 21th was put and car^ 
ried. 

Mr. Whitbread afterwards moved, ** That an hmnbfs adflress be 
presented to His Majesty, requesting that His Mcgesty wUl be gra- 
ciously vleased to give directions for preventing the said Revermd 
Thomas rysche Palmer being sent in the transport on which he is now 
on board, till after Thursday next,*" It passed in the negative, 

A debate foilowed. 
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Mr. Sheridan remarked, that those who had op- 
posed the motion had confounded two things per- 
fectly distinct — the motion which was to have been 
brought on by his learned friend (Mr. Adam) and 
the state of the question as it at present stood. Those 
who espoused the same side of the question with 
himself had been accused by an honorable gentle- 
maui (and the idea, though not expressly asserted,' 
seemed, in some degree, to be icountenanced'by the 
right honorable gentleman who had spoken last) 
with having attempted, to inveigle ministers into a 
declaration of their sentimehts. It was really some- 
what amusing that they should be accused with 
having endeavoured to surprise the candour, and 
impose upon the ingenuousness of ministers. T^ey,. ^ 
good simple souls, it seemed, were only to be at- 
tacked in this manner ; and the only advantage which 
opposition had to expect, was to be derived from 
this mode of attack. But if he was allowed to ad- 
vert to the statement of facts, he conceived that 
nothing could be more fair and direet than the con- 
(duct of those who had espoused the cause of those 
unfortunate men, who had unfortunately incurred 
the vengeance of the law, and nothing more suspi- 
cious than the conduct of their opponents. He, 
with a noble lord, and another honorable gentleman, 
had waited upon a right honorable gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) at a very early stage of this business. 
They, at his request, presented him with a statement 
of the ground upon which they meant to oppose the 
decisions in these trials which had lately taken place 
in Scotland. He must confess that the honorable' 
gentleman had in this interview conducted himself 
with the utmost candor and politeness. Upon being 
presented with a report of the objections to the trials, 
as a, sufficient proof that he allowed them some 
weight, he had immediately transmitted them to 
Scotland. But afterwards, upon receiving an an- 
swer from the judges, he had assumed a very dif- 
ferent conduct, and bad neither thought proper to 
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present them, nor tbe parties concerned, with a copy 
of that answer. One honorable gentleman has 
stated, that, after various attempts in this business, 
we have in every instance failed in our object. The 
same honorable gentleman has, however, rather un^ 
luckily, accused us with delay. That we have 
indeed failed, in all our former attempts, to bring 
this business to a fair discussion, is the reason why . 
we found it still necessary to persevere. A good 
deal of delay has, however, arisen from the other 
side. When my learned friend (Mr. Adam) moved 
for some papers relative to the late trials in Scot- 
land, the right honorable gentlemen took four days 
to consider of the question, before he thought proper 
to give a negative to the motion. There were otner 
causes of delay besides those which arose from this 
dilatory conduct on the part of ministry. There 
were some circumstances of such peculiar delicacy, 
that he should merely glance at them, but which 
had operated in preventing this petition from being 
brought forward sooner to the house. It was con- 
ceived that from the infioence of certain connexions^ 
it would neither be proper or humane to advise the 
petitioners to have recourse to the present mode of 
seeking relief by petition, while there remained the 
smallest chance of obtaining favour from royal 
mercy. It was conceived too, that as the prer(^« 
tive to pardon was particalarly vested in the crown, 
a petition of this sort, addressed to the house of 
commmis, might wear an appearance of what of all 
things we were chiefly desirous to avoid— a wish to 
trench upon this prerogative. Besides, an idea was 
studiously held out, that the royal mercy might be 
extended, if opposition to the sentence was not too 
strongly pressed in a certain obnoxious quarter. 
From the influence of thes6 motives, thi« potion 
was deterred from being sooner brought forward. 
The sentence, said Mr. Sheridan, I aflirm m eVeiy 
respect to have been most hostile to the princi«» 
pies of this constitution, and in its nature most nn^ 
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just, illegal, and oppresive-— it is such a sentence, 
that if it had taken place in England, I should not 
have been surprised that the country had risen up in 
arms to oppose it ; and as little should I have been 
surprised, if the attempt to introduce the law on 
which this sentence is founded, into this country, 
should have cost the head of that minister who 
should have dared so grossly to insult the principles 
of the British constitution. There is not, I will 
assert, one Englishman, who has heard the pro- 
ceedings on these trials, whose feelings do not revolt 
at the recital : and if such are the feelings of Eng- 
lishmen, what conduct ought these feelings to dic- 
tate to us in the present instance ! If such is the 
spirit of the English law, and Scotland forms a 
part of the British Empire, why ought she to be 
excluded from that protection, which all the sub- 
jects of that empire have a right to expect from 
this house ? When my honorable friend mentioned 
that he had not seen those gentlemen (Messrs. Muir 
and Palmer) who are unfortunately connected with 
the present discussion, I am sure that he meant them 
no personal disrespect. I ha^e seen them-— seen 
them associated with convicts of the most worthless 
and despicable description ; seen them, not indeed 
loaded with irons, but these irons freshly taken off. 
I have seen them separated from one another; 
surely an unnecessary addition to their sufferings; 
thus wantonly depriving them of that last of all con- 
solation, the society of affliction. In reverting to the 
particular circumstance which was the ground of the 
motion, I beg leave to put the case, that instead of 
a sentence of transportation, it had been a sentence 
of death; suppose that the petition states, that the 

Eetitioner wajs not the person who ought to have 
een tried ; and then imagine that tm executions 
was to take place on Wednesday, the day previous^ 
to that appointed for the consideration of the peti- 
tion ; if in such a case the unhappy petitioner* 
should hH an innocent victim to the weaker wicked 
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policy of a minister, that minister ougkt'himself to' 
suffer the death which he had thus wrongfully in- 
flicted. There is one circumstance in the present 
case which cannot be too often recalled, or too for- 
cibly urged, namely, that the court of whose sen- 
tence we complain, is a court from which there is no 
appeal. In toe present instance the sentence is tan- 
tamount to death itself, a banishment for seven or 
fourteen years from all the enjojrments of polished 
society, from all the consolations of friendship, and 
the reciprocation of domestic endearment. If the 
facts shall be proved to be such as I have endea- 
voured to shew, there will be such a case made out 
as st^ould induce you to give immediate relief to the 
individual, and to provide a. speedy remedy for the 
law. If such be the fact, the feelings of those gen- 
tlemen who would resist the affording such relief are 
not very desirable, nor are their consciences much 
to be envied. I shall only add, that if the sentence, 
which it is the object of this motion to suspend, 
shall take place before Thursday, ministers will 
stand in a situation of responsibility, which it cer- 
tainly will not be pleasant for them to incur, and 
which, perhaps, at a future period, they may wish 
they had avoided. 
The home dmded.—Fw the oiolMm 34; agmndit 104. 



February 25. 

PENNY-POST BILL. 

Mr, C. Long propoted a resobOian tothecomtnitteet tooomider of 
the conveyance of letters hy the penny post. He itated, that as the 
law now stood, tetters sent by ikis conveyance Jrom any part of the 
eitv of London or Westminster, the boroi^h of Southwark or the 
mbwrbs, to any other part thereof, were liable to pay one penny : 
but if sent from thecity of London, S^c. to any place out of that city 
and suburbs, another penny was payable. In like manner he pro- 
posed an addUwnal penny should be payable upon letters put into 
the penny post office out^f the city of London, o^c. and conveyed to 
any plaes within the cities of London, Wesiminater, or suburbs* . Ha 
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said, thai the object in laying the addUianal penny in the manner he 
proposed, was to defray the additional expense which would be tn- 
curred, by increasing the number of delivet^ers of letters by the penny 
post, which he said were in future to be delivered six times a day 
indead of two ; and that the regulation was to take effect as soon 
asjnmible* 

Mr. Shertd AN observed, that this was a comical 
sort of Irish tax, or penny-post, where a man was to 
pay two-pence for it. He objected to this as a new 
tax, under the title of regulation of an eld one ; and 
that although the case was trivial in itself, yet the 
principle on which it proceeded was wrong; for 
that the reguW conduct of finance should be, first, 
a supply was to be agreed upon to a certain amount, 
and tiien, after time being allowed to consider the 
case attentively, the ways and means for raising 
that supply were to be proposed; and again, some 
time was to be given to the house to coki»der on 
the mode of raising that supply; and the whole 
being determined, there could not ^ev tibat; regu^ 
larly,be an additional tax for that 'year. » The prfe- 
sent proposition wai^ not anewto;x in >poiiii of rorm 
or name, but was so in point of fact ; Ibr4t .proposed 
an additional tax on the carJriage of certain? letters 
under the title of the peririy-ppst. This be con- 
tended, ought to have been brought forward in the 
ways and means of the 'year ; for at that time the 
public ought to have known all the ' burthens they 
were to bear for the ensuing year. 

The Speaker observed, that the bill, in point of form, tOas quite 
regular. 

Mr. Sheridan did not question the propriety of 
the regulation, but only wished that the principle 
should be established, that when the minister had 
once stated his ways and means for the year, he 
should not be repeatedjy coming to parliament to 
propose fresh taxes under the name of regulations* 

TheMlpassedp and iks^epart ordered to be recmedim the next 
day. 

TOL. Ill, SI 
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ATTO&m^S TAX BILL. 

Mr. Sheridan concurred in opinion witll faift 
honorable friend (Mr. Adam) that tne tax waft ill- 
founded in its principle^ and would be ineffectual in 
its operation. He also thought that it was a tax of 
passion: it was too much the custom of the present 
day to catch at the prevailing prejudices of the peih- 
ple, and humor them ; thus we ha^ entered into a 
war of passioti; the very approbation of Ihe house, 
when the tax was proposed^ clearly demonstrated it 
to be the result of prejudice against the profession^ 
in which, though a few individuals might nave acted 
dishonorably, abounded with tnen of the most fair 
and most respectable characters. And the expres* 
aion used by the right honorable gentleman^ in an* 
swer to this applause, shewed the source whence 
this tax originated, vise. << he wished that he could 
have made it the only article in his budget.'' He 
observed that the ririit honorable gentleman had 
said, taxes ^were laid on other respectable trades, 
which were not considered a stigma; true, there 
were taxes for licenses on Alehouse keepers, dealers 
in spirits, lutid crtliers of the like, kind, but llioee 
were so rorulated by tiie excise. There were also 
taxes paid by persons who held places under govern- 
ment, which he was certain the right honorable gen-* 
tleman, (Mr. Pitt) thought no stigma. 

ATr. Pitt denied, that he had wed the warde as Mr. Sheridan 
Mlqaotedthem; thq^ un^e tued in warmth, and tdhditkehMOe woe 
iy no means etderfyi andmerefy ck the spur of the ^ocMomt Mte 
well 0$ he conUreeiMect, Us words were, he '^wkhed ettef^f artteb 
^ hie budget was OB hLghfy approved.'' 

Mr. jUttflt said, mat this tax was a very great hardAh,asth§ 
cawrt eoida strike from the rott ang person, or cancel hls4nSkniUtes, 
fiim even m^pinim thai he ^ ^ 

Mr. Sheridan said that what had ftdlen from his 
honorable and learned friend (Mr. Jekyll) weighed 
mdch in his mind. The present Chief Justice, the 
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honor and integrity of whose conduct merits erery 
applause, had token much pains to render this pro- 
fession respectable, by removing from it such per- 
sons as he could lay his hand on, for their irregula* 
rity and misconduct* He must now find his j^ds 
very much tied up, as to the removal of attomies^ 
aft^r paying this tax, or they, will be liable to injus- 
tice^ if after paying such a sum, they may be re- 
moved at the pleasure of the court, without being 
refunded. He al^o observed, that instead of an- 
swering the effect* of leaving young men som<B pro- 
perty to keep them from actmg imjproperly, it would 
take from them a large part of what little they 
possess. 

PBNNY-POST BILL. 
The ntdbOMim of the imnmiUee, far r^uhHng the 9i$ie ^f eaih 

Mr. Sheridan renewed die objections which 
he stated yesterday on that subject. He allowed^ 
in point of strictness, this was not absolutely irre- 
gular, but in point of spirit, it certainly was so ; for 
in reality a new tax of one penny each letter, &c. 
was imposed on the public that was not broup;ht 
forward in the ways and means of the year. Having 
enforced this by many observations, he said he was 
anxious that some reason should appear on the jour- 
nals, why the house should consent to so extraordi- 
nary a step, and therefore he moved, that after the 
words expressing the sum to be raised, should follow 
these words, '^ towards defraying the expense for 
more frequent and speedy delivery of letters by the 
penny-post." 

Mr. PUi agreed wUh Mr. SherUm m the propriety kf thk 
amendment, and maintained all Me former argumenie on ike regedor 
rity and propriety of the measure iteelf 

After a short coneereation between the (SkmeettoroftheEaehequer 
and Mr. Shaidan^.therestaittiona were read, agreed to, emii a bill 
wa$ordered tobebroughiininpnreiumeeqfthewk 

S2 
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February 27. 
PETITION FROM THE REV. FYSGHE PALMER* 

Mr. Sheridan said, he understood that the 
Chancellor of the iExche<j^uer had made good use of 
his time since the debate on this subject was ad-, 
journed, and that he was now disposed to consent 
to the receiving this petition, Indeed the question 
was so plain that it ought never, to have been ar- 
gued • the petition ought to have been brought up 
at once and read, and there should never have been 
a doubt express'ed upon the subject; nor would it 
be necessary for him to argue the case— it was too 
clear to require any discussion. He had several 
precedents exactly in point upon this matter, but it 
would be unnecessary for him to detail them. He 
mentioned, however, the case of Thomas Pilking- 
ton as being exactly in point with that of the pre- 
sent petittpn. He then called for the reading of a 
sti^pding order, with respect to the right of the 
house to inquire into, the conduct of courts df justice 
— (which was accordingly read.) This order, he 
fiaid, would be only a mockery, if the house not 
only did not receive the petition, but agree to have 
the record to be moved for by his learned friend 
^Mr. Adam) brought up, and laid on the table also. 

Thejpetition was brought up and read. 



March 10. 



MR. ADAM S MOTION RESPECTING THE TRIAI^ 
. O*" THE REVEREND PYSCHE PALMER ANB 
MR. MUIR, 

On tlih day Mr. Adam moved for a review of the trials of Mr. 
A'hiir and the Rev. F. Palmer. From the records demanded, kis 
ohject, Jte suid, was to question the legality of the sentence passed 
upon tfum. But as no appeal could lie from the decision of the 
court, however questionable, he proposed, in consequence of the 
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daubtfulnesi of the ease, to move for the productim. of certain recordr 
relating to the trial, and for d petition to the crovmin their favour. 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Pitt, 
contended eironglyfor the propriety of the sentence, and of the pro* 
ceedings of the Scotch courts. Mr, fox and Mr. Sheridan sup- 
ported the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan confessed, tjiat he- never felt it 
to be so atterly impossible to be silent as after argu- 
ments which he had just heard from the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland. 

The learned lord, not confining' his observations* 
to the individual case before the house, had adverted 
to matters of the greatest moment, to matters which 
implicated this question. Whether the law of Eng- 
land ought not to be assimilated to that qf Scotland? 
In the commencement of his speech, he seemed to 
doubt the competency of any person to argue the 
subject, unless his attention nad been not only di- 
rected to professional studies, but unless he had 
spent his whole life in them ; that bis learned 
friend's life had not been so spent was a circum- 
stance of joy to him, because he had not by such 
means narrowed his mind. 

In the progress of his observations, the learned 
lord has divided his countrymen into two classes, the 
associators and the levellers, and republicans : he 
will not admit that there is any middle class, and of 
consequence none qualified to act as an honest and 
impartial jury. This is indeed a melancholy repre- 
sentation, and it is to be hoped that the country fur- 
nishes some exceptions to this general division of 
character. There were some who belonged neither 
to the one class nor to the other; and who, though 
they would not condescend to crouch at the foot of 
power, would still defend the constitution with un- 
abated activity and courage. Having given such a 
character of his countrymen in Scotland, the Lord 
Advocate had confessed his ignorance of the law of 
England; but had expressed^ a wish that the house 
would believe him to be learned in the law of Scot- 
land. If his statements of that law were correct^. 
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he had indeed presented a pictare calctdatedto alarm 
and to frighten every man in that house, and in the 
country* Would the learned lord, he would ask; 
or any other person, dare to attempt the introduce 
tion of a bill for transporting persons convicted of 
libels in England to Botany Bay ? No, he would 
not. 

In all the arguments which the Lord Advocate 
had used, Mr. Sheridan observed, that learned Lord 
had gone farther than the necessity of the case re- 
quired. In his statement of the evidence of Russell, 
he had mentioned, that that witness was committed 
because he refused to answer. But had he bi-ought 
this refosal within the point of law ? Somebody, it 
appeared, had talked to the witness about his evi» 
dence : but did the Lord Advocate mean to say that 
talking to witnesses after their citation rend^ered 
their evidence inadmissible? He certainly could 
not mean to palm such nonsense on the bduse as 
Scotch law : it was not, he would assert, the law 
of Scotland. 

An attempt had been made to put the question on 
the footing of wishing to throw a stigma on the 
Scotch judges. Wl^t, he would ask, was the 
cause of the confidence of the people in the judges 
of this country ? Was it their character ? No. It 
was the controling power which the house had over 
those judges, and which was the best security for 
the proper administration of justice by thenu 

In entering into a history of his own feelings and 
conduct previous to the trial, the learned lord had 
stated, that at the commencement of these trans- 
actions he had begun to study the common law; 
and that eighteen months ago he had been obliged 
to read laws which had slept for near a century. 

A more accurate character of the late trial coultl 
not be wished than this : this is so curious a circum- 
stance, that if persons were present who had never 
heard of the recent proceedings in Scotland, ffhey 
would say. What new crimes have <3bese men com- 
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niitted» ih^tt it is necfswry to go back oae hqndr^d 
years, in order to fiad a punisbqiaDt for them ? They 
would think that Scotland bad exhibited a revival of 
the golden age for the last qentury, that no treasons 
and no insurrections had taken place within that 
periodf when, in fact, there bad be^n not only m^ 
dition and insurrections, but two rebellions. Had 
tb# hsamed lord» during all thatperipd, not heard 
even of one solitary insUnce ? Had he not heard 
of ^e case of a Mr. Dandas, of Arpiston, who had 
received from the Duchess of Gordon some n^edalis 
with the Pretender s head on them, which he ha(l 
dispersed, and who had likewise gone so far as to 
Jiarangue the faculty of Advocates in favour of tbp 
Pretender ? 

As the Lord Advocate had ^one into the evidenc^ 
on ^e trials, it became fair nir him to go into th^ 
a^xusation against Messrs. Muir and Palmer, and 
what, he asked, was this accusation ? Mr. Palmier ' 
liad been accused of inciting poor pp>ple to insist 
on a parlia&ientary reform^ If the Lord Advocate 
bad not been as ignorant of {Inglish hii^ry as of 
English law, he wouldf have found some resem* 
Uance to Mr, Palmer's conduct; h^ would hav^ 
jfound a resolution signed Pitt and SLichmpnd, from 
which resolution every word and sentiment used by 
Mr. Palmer ba4 been stolen. I have here, said Mr. 
&beridan, drawn up in three columns, the declara- 
tions of Mr. Palnier, Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Richmond, and Mr. Burke. I will not detain the 
bou^e to read them, but I can declare that there is 
mot one sentinicnt, one expression used by Mr, 
Palmer, which he has not borrowed from tbe others ; 
with tbi3 only differ^enx^e, that they have gone much 
greater lengths and employed more forcible lan<- 
goage, in ouling ihe people to assert their right of 
universal suffrage, and to throw aside all depeui- 
dence upon parliament. The learned gentleman 
boasts that, in conducting Mr. Muir's trial, the esta- 
"Misbed dQWKti pf proceeding was followed. He 
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forgot however to state, tbat in summing up the 
evidence, while every circumstance of aggravation 
was brought forward, no notice was taken of any 
part of the evidence in favour of the accused. 

The distinction between banishment and tran- 
sportation, Mr. Sheridan, according to his ideas of 
the subject, explained in a - very different manner 
from what had been advanced by the Lord Advo- 
cate ; and notwithstanding his particular reference 
to tiie statute 1686, Mr. Sheridan insisted, that the 
two* words were not of a synonimous meaning. The 
learned lord had argued very curiously with regard 
to leasing*making. He defined it to be merely 
telling lies or speaking a few idle words ; and yet 
he has told us that the act of 1703, which rendered 
this offence formerly capital, liable only to an arbi- 
trary punishment, could intend nothing less than 
transportation^ as simple banishment would have 
been much too light a punishment. In order to 
support the legality of the proceedings of the court, 
he has stated a number of cases, in which, though 
the statutes only gave them authority to impose a 
sentence of banishment, they had taken the liberty 
to inflict transportation : but the learned lord, in the 
unbounded triumph of his speech, comes at last to 
what he thinks " a clinching argument'* against 
those who appear friendly to the* motion. Heat 
once endeavors to silence us by the memorable case 
of Baillie, in the year 1704, several months after 
the law which has this evening been so often men- 
tioned was passed. This instance his lordship, in 
the hey-day of his declamation, considers as the 
climax of his legal authority, which was to panic- 
strike and confound all his opponents. 'It* was, how- 
ever, very unfortunate for the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, that of all cases which could be resorted 
to for the maintenance of an • argument, this was, 
without exception, the worst and most odious. And 
why compare the abominable proceedings of the 
Privy Council to those' of the Court of Justiciary ? 
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Ought a sentence of that court, in point of infamy 
not inferior to the StaiJ Chamber, to be deemed a 
jadicial precedent, and to furnish an authorit}!^ for 
the Court of J^isticianr on the present occasion ? 
Indeed in this opinion ne had the high authority of 
a great lawyer in the other house, who had said 
from the woolsack last year, when the precedent of 
the Appeal to the Privy Council, 1704, was stated, 
•' You -must not mention that; you cannot argue 
from it ; it is no precedent." They had shewn their 
contempt for the law passed only eight months be«. 
fore : they not only sentenced Baillie to transporta- 
tion, but ordered him the pillory as a preliminary j 
and inflicted on him the epithet infamous, as a tes- 
timony of their christian charity and benevolence, 
l^or such an undue exercise of power, these men 
ought to be execrated rather than held up to admi- 
ration; for in this instance there was a total depar- 
ture from the letter of the law. The learned lord 
indeed, even in bringing forward a precedent, does 
not attempt to justify the sentence ; he admits it to 
be severe, and bringrit forward only to contrast it ' 
with the mercy of the present judges. 
' The question, however, ought to be more strictly 
attended to. It was not a discussion concerning 
the merits or demerits of the Scotch Privy Council 
in the year 1704, but whether, in the cases of Muir 
^nd Palmer, there now appeared sufficient grounds 
to order an examination into the conduct of the 
Court of Justiciary, and whether or not the whole 
proceedings ought to be revised, and, if necessary, 
amended ? He hoped that gentlemen would deeply 
impress on their minds the serious consequences of 
these leg^l decisions, before they gave the vote 
which they were that night called upon to give. He 
lamented the modem Scotch explanation of the 
word sedition ; believed that Muir and Palmer had 
been dealt with in an unconstitutional manner ; and 
thought that a check or control ous'ht to be given to 
the arbitrary conduct of the Scotch Judges. 
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Much idle declamation bad been made respect- 
ing the common law of the two countries. He wan 
convinced that the common law of England was 
founded on the broad princijples of common sense. 
He wished that thov spirit of the criminal law were 
tiie Isune in both countries; and that the Scotch 
jud^ should divest themselves of extravagant par* 
tiality> and evinoe some respect to the common law 
of England, and to the common sense of every 
country. The learned gentleman has told us, that 
the trials of Messrs. Muir and Palmer were con^ 
ducted by the common law of sedition. I cannot 
believe that there can be any such law ; but, if such 
be the law, it ought not to he allowed to exist. Can 
it be consistent with any principles of e<}uity and 
common sense, diat the fate of individuals should 
hinge upon a law which the learned gentleman him- 
self has admitted has not been in exercise for an 
hundred years, and of which he has not been able to 

Eroduce even one precedent. Every word whidbt 
e has quoted from Sir George Mackenzie {urnisfaes 
an argument directly against his own assertions. 
Will he affirm that the case of Mr. Muir or Mr. 
P^mer comes under any of the three descriptions of 
sedition stated by that learned writer ; or can he, 
with all his ingenuity, devise a fourth specii^ of se- 
dition, in which it can jpo»iibly be included ? No ; 
the species of crime which he has described is a 
monster as unknown to the law^ as the proceedings 
are repugnant to every principle of justice. Wlmt 
is the crime charged, and the situaticm in which the 
accused has been placed ? It is to put a p^son 
upon his trial on the suspicion of being a disaSected 
subject. It is to assume a right to prove against 
him general disaffection, witMut affording him an 
opportunity to repel any specific charge (hat may 
be brought against him. The learned gentleman 
stated, that he conceived himself entitled to bring 
forward the circutnataoce of ciit'culating Flower's 
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book as a collateral proof of Mr. Muir's seditioai 
intentions. What ! bring forward a book of which 
not a sing^le word is mentioned in the indictment, 
the legality of which was never called in question, 
which was not before the court, and of which not 
even one sentence was read to the jury ! This is to 
put a man upon his trial without affording him 
either the means of defence or the hopes of acquit- 
tal ; to drftg him to the bar to answer upon a general 
charge of disaffection raked up from every circum- 
stance of his private life, and every expression of 
his unguarded moments. In such circumstances 
^hat individual can be secure ; or what can be more 
illegal or oppressive than a trial conducted on such 
principles ? Grood God ! Sir, is it possible that this 
can be the law of Scotland ? If it be, it ought not 
to continue one hour longer j and although the 
Lord Advocate insinuated as if he thought the same 
system ought to be introduced into England ; yet 
he was not afraid that Englishmen would eversuffer 
such a violation of the spirit of our salutary laws. 
If ever a minister dared to recommend it, he would 
find a manly resistance to the measure. Mr. Sheri-^ 
dan concluded, that there was one eircumrtance, 
which, though not entering into the subject matter 
of debate, he could not avoid stating to the hoi^ie. 
An honorable and worthy member had, upon a 
former night, ^rtated, with motives that, no dcmbt, 
did honour to his feelings, an insinuation respecting 
the sanity of the faculties of Mr. Palmer. This un- 
fortunate gentleman, now on board the vessel which 
is to conrey him to Botany Bay, had, in a letter 
which he held in his hand, declared that not all the 
severities of his unmerited fate had touched him so 
sensibly as this imputation ; and he earnestly de- 
sired that it might be understood, that in the peti- 
tion which he had offered to that house and to the 
foot of the throne, he had demanded justice, not im« 
piored mercy. The mistake had probably arisen 
i|rom the circumstance of their being a brother of 
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this gentleman, a clergyman, who labored under 
the misfortune, mistakenly, and no doubt kindly, 
attributed to him* 

7%« hffuae divided; for the tnotwn 32 ; against it 171. 



March 14. 

' FOREIGN TROOPS. 

Mr, Grey called the attention of the house to the subject of which 
he had given notice, — the question of the prerogative of the crown 
fjo land foreign troops tn this country, without the consent of par^ 
Uament, He concluded with, saying, that, in order that the pro-- 
ceeding of this night might go down to posterity to be judged of by 
them, he should desire that extracts of the bill of rights, the mutiny 
hill, and acts of parliament, might be read: which being done, he 
moved, ** That leave be given to bring in a bill for indemnifying all 
persons who shall have advised His mqjedy to order the landing of 
any foreign troops that may nourbe in this country" Sfc. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that a learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Afistruther) at the opposite side of the 
house, did not condescend^ to answer a single argu- 
ment offered by the learned serjeant, (Ajdair) but 
was content with answering facts, supposed to have 
been stated. The learned gentleman had disco- 
vered there was something beautiful in truth, and 
took great delight in overthrowing those falsehoods 
of which he was himself the author. This was a 
novel and ingenious mode of arguing, and he could 
not explain the learned gentleman's motive for hav- 
ing recourse to it, except it was to shew his skill 
and expertness in reply. Mr. Sheridan contended 
) that as it was a breach of the law to advise the 
King to dissolve the parliament, much greater ille- 
gality must attach to the conduct of those who ad- 
. vised him to land foreign troops in this kingdom, 
' without the approbation of the commons, inasmuch 
;as the one was a trifling circumstance, compared to 
the naagnitude and danger of the other. It had 
l>een stated, that the address of both bouses of par-^ 
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liament was a sufficient indemnity, and was strictly 
leg'al and constitutional. But if a bill of indem- 
nity was deemed necessary with respect to the vio- 
lation of the corn laws, how much more necessary 
was such a bill, as far as it regarded the landing a 
foreign army in the country? There was one, dis- 
tinction, he affirmed, which rendered a precc^dent 
absolutely desirable on the present question. The | 
executive power was' created for the benefit of the ' 
people governed; and that precedent could not 
be a bad one which was for the benefit of the ' 
people; and he should be concerned to hear it laid 
down as an axiom, that in proportion to the abuse 
of the executive power, were, the representatives 
of the people incapacitated from exerting their 
rights, in order to prevent an unconstitutional 
stretch of the prerogative of the crown. He was 
a friend to just prerogative, but the parliament had 
rights to maintain tantermount to every other con- 
sideration; and if once they were tamely to sufi^r 
the assumed exercise of any one prerogative of th^ 
crown, that moment they sealed the. death warrant 
of the constitution. If it was argued that. His! 
Majesty had the power of landing foreign troops 
in this kingdom, without the previous consent of 
parliament, and that argument was admitted, that 
moment the liberties of the country were over-, 
tibrown. It had been said, there was no declaration 
against the King introducing foreigners into the 
kingdom, and of course the measure was not ille^ 
gal. But her^ he would insist, the dignity of par- 
liament was called upon to resist any insinuation ; 
for when Solon had been told, that in his. code of 
laws, there was no punishment against, a son who 
had murdered his father, he replied, it was because 
he could not conceive the possibility of perpetrating 
a crime so monstrous. The arg'ument he adduced 
from this observation was, that we. contemplation of 
a measure of such magnitude as that ot landing 
foreign. troops at the plea;iure of the sovereign ; a 
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measare which might at once annihilate the liber- 
ties of the people, was such as did not eooiift within 
the CM:)ntempiation of our law-givers, as a thing far 
above the pany restrictions of a statute, a thing too 
monstrous to be thought necessary to be recognized 
by any act of parliament. His honorable friend, he 
remarked, who had made the motion, had said, that 
the introduction of foreign trocqps, was against an 
express law of the country ; but this was consider- 
ing in too narrow a point of view, the act of settle- 
ment, and he would, therefore, take it on the broad 
basis of being too monstrous to be admitted in a free 
country. He was not surjMrised to hear those gen- 
tlemen who had recommended themselves to the 
minister by their apostacy, support the measure; 
but he was astonished, that the old friends of that 
right honorable gentleman did not revolt at the 
idea, who were sensible from experience, how fatnl 
the introduction of strangers to support a minister 
might be to themselves, l)y monopolizing all their 
places. [Here Mr. Sheridan is sopposM to have 
alluded to Mr. Anstruther and some other gentk- 
men.] He next adverted to Lord Stafford, a man 
eminent for his abilities, and for his protection of the 
rigbts of the people against the encroachments of 
^e crown, ana equally notorious with others for his 
shameless apostacy. When he commanded an army 
against Scotland, he was told, the law made it 
illegal; but what was his reply? That he would 
hang any lawyer who dared tell him so. When 
he recollected that memorable speech, he was aware 
of the arguments to which gentlemen on the other 
aide of taie house woidd have recourse, were he to 
4 mentioa the situation in which he considered the 
Hessians, who were the subject of ike niffht's 
debate. If he was a ma^strate, destitote of uiose 
tender attachments, wiiich gentlemen of that des- 
cription generally manifest to those in power, he 
shovild not hesitate to diisperse those foreigners^ as 
an illegal and tumultuous rabUe. He denied their 
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hei^ a le^l army. The mutiny act, he insisted, 
did not attach to them, and they were not of course, - 
recognieed by the civil power. It has been said by 
an honorable member (Mr. T. Grenville) that h^ 
conceived, in case of invasion, His Majesty might 
brings foreign troops from Ostend, for the protec- 
tion of this country, in case of danger; and that 
His Majesty's ministers ought to be impeached, if 
they did not advise him to that measure. He was 
of opinion that the observation should have due 
weight with the house, as a descent on the country 
may not be improbable, if gentlemen candidly con- 
sidered in what manner our navy was employed^ 
At present a large portion of the navy was assist- 
ing at the reduction of C<^sica, while our trade 
waft neglected, ai^ captures nuule daily in the 
Meiditerranean, and even in our own channel. The 
honorabte member had asked, if parliament would, 
in such a case, impeach the King's ministers for 
advising him to introduce foreignens into this king*- 
^om ? To this he would answer, though he had no 
objection to vote for a bill of indemnity, for a meri- 
torioos vidation of the law, stiil, he would not be 
tibe last to move for their impeachment for leaving 
the country in a situation so defenceless. If, he 
said, such a procedure was to take {dace, he would 
not answer ror the spirit of the country ; for if the 
people were to aee the kingdom over-run by a band 
of foreign mercenaries, there existed still that energy 
«mong Englishmen that they would, however tfa^y 
may despise the French, follow their example, and 
rise as an armed nation, rather than submit to the 
consequences which must inevitably follow, by an 
army of foreigners being suffered, on any pretenee, 
to land in the countiT. If it were the wish of the 
King to land such force, he maintained that any 
constraction which could be put on the bill of rights 
was a palttry consideration, compared to the conse- 
<|uenoes which must result from amch a meaeim. 
fie 'dtid not wifih to speak of My particidar sove- 
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reign, when he asserted, that Rings in general 
thirsted for power, and their ministers were seldom 
known to resist propositions wHich had for their 
object extension of the authority of those princes 
from whom they derived their influence. The mi« 
litia act enjoins, he observed, that if the domestic 
force of the country was necessary to be called out, 
that the clrcumstaace should, as soon as convenient, 
be submitted to the house. But, if in an interval 
of parliament, fifty thousand foreign troops were to 
land in the kingdom, who would assert that the re- 
sponsibility of the minister was a sufficiedt apology 
for the measure ? For my part, observed* Mr. S^- 
ridan, I should not be very forward in moving an 
act of impeachment against a gentleman at the 
head of fifty thousand men. It was ridiculous to 
say, that a previous notice of the measure was a 
sufficient security, as. while the. members were 
speaking pro and con on title bu»ness, the lobby of 
the house might be filled with foreign mercenaries. 
Mr. Sheridan next adverted to the stress laid on the 
precedent of 1784. At that time it had beei^ mea- 
tioned, that ministers had introduced foreign merce- 
naries without the consent of parliament, and. th^t 
tbea no bill of indemnity was required ; but this he 
argued was uunecessary, as the house had voted that 
His Majesty's ministers had forfeited the confidence 
of the public. la certain cases he did not conceive 
it wise, or good policy, to tie up the hands of ,the 
executive power. But there were certain prmciples 
ia a free coastitution, from which the house should 
never depart. . If it vf as true, that by the votiag of 
the army estimates, aad the navy, the ei^sure 
of oar finances, and other circumstances, might be 
attended with some inconvenience ; yet, when the 
inestimable advantages which spring from keeping 
the spirit of the constitution inyiolat^,, were put 
into the opposite scale, there was no member ia the 
house who would not say, that the constitution of 
the country should be held sacred, aad a trifling 
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did Dot obscure the valuable privileges which re-» 
suited from it, Avhen its other forms were impar* 
tially contemplated. Mr. Sheridan concludea by 

giving his hearty approbation^ to the motion of his 
onorable friend. 

Theh4m9e amded-^/ifr the maium4l ; agmnst U 170. 



March 21. 



VOLUNTARY AIDS FOR RAISING TROOPS WITH- 
OUT THE CONSENT OF PARLIAMENT.^ 

Mr. Sheridan asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if the measure which had been lately pub- 
lished relative to the recommending the raising cff 
troops by subscription, to be opened by the lordsf^ 
lieuti^nants of different counties, came from the Se« 
cretary of State ? and if so, whether the right honor* 
able gentleman had any objection to laying that 
communication before tfaie house ? He should sup* 
pose there could be no objection to this. Indeed, it 
was a point that required no argument, as he con- 
ceived. Nothing could be more clear, than that a 
proposition from the executive power, to any quar- 
ter whatever, for the raising of troops, ought and 
must be laid before parliament; nor any thing more 
decidedly unconstitutional, than that there should be 
any measure whatever carried on for the raising aijL 
army, without the immediate knowledge of the 
house of commons. All that he wanted now to 
know was, whether this communication was to be 
laid before the house as a matter of course y if not^ 
hie must move for it. » n } j . 

Mr. put taid, the tammudaakm aOudedto^ woe mi n ifm$fH/^ 
rmmg troops: tf it hoi, ikaf fiammuniei^w^^hoMha^iemuM 
bijfore parliament ; but the whole wss nothing" more tium,a*meg$ure 
t^umeh mimstere nnght be enabled to Sgest a plan, tihick, 'when 
mgeeted, should be laid before thehouse^ and wMch he should do oi» 
iheSntmractkal opportumhf. Estimates were achudfy prtpittdi 
wndvDoiUd be ready, hi belUved, to be fremded t/0( tha hfiiee d» 

VOI-. III. T 
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hfonday matt. WUh rtgmrd to, ih^psptsr ^ cammumcatiom ft> thfi 
iord-lietdenants, he cmu4 not agree tkat it should beproduced^ awf, 
what he had said abready- wmMshcw there was no necessity for ore* 
4ucinff it: for that paper only went to the question in what Aapt 
the emmates shmdd be laid brfare parliament. It was only a comr 
munication to form a plan^ which plan of itself had no authority » 
hdore it received the sanction of parliament. He had not an idea 
that a single man shoM ^ ftdsea^ or a singk MUng kmeetf wAh- 
out the exoress consent of parliament. But aAer parliament had 
sanctioned the measure ^ he hoped there wouM be no imprmriety in 
4my individual voluntarily contributing what he pleasea towards 
supporting the militia. It was notorious this had been done in almost 
€pery former war in which Great Britain had been engaged. 

Mr. Sheridaa said, he bad not heard any thing 
like a reason why this communication shoald not be 
laid before the house ; there was no time to be lost 
on so important a subject as this. That there 
should even Mve b^ien a j^oposition frbm the crown 
to levy money onthjs people, in any manner, under 
any pretence whatever^ without the expresli consent 
of the house of commons, excited his astonishment; 
and, therefore^ he shoi^ have a motion to mak^ on 
th^s^ subject on Monday next. 

MOLL poll iMBOSXNCt AN ADDITIONAL DUTY ON 

PAPER. 

On reading the report of the committee on this bin% Mr. Brand' 
ling observed, thai h6 had instructions from his constituents to state^ 
that the duty now proposed on the lower ciass of paper would amount^ 
mpoiUcf'fact, to tAti times Ae sun prapoMi by the ChamcdUm 
flf the Evthquert ani^ that it Wquld beeairettify ^ffipma^' -% 
iid not hmo whether this was tnte or not; buf heiffimtght it wqM 
ie but fair that his constituents fihould have an opportunity df prov4 
#ig- what they allied, ^ they could; and for ikat reason he moved 
^dt^isbiUber^tomndttedi < 

* Mr. Sheridan said, tiiat from what he had heard, 
he thought this bill ought to be re-cdmmitted. He 
cofMa^omd that^ in iter present fitmn, it would neyer 
answer any good pnrpose to the revenue. Indieejdy 
bills of t}iis kind Vfere dmost always passed througli 
the house without repeiving an adequate att^ntioi^i 
pad lie hoped .to. ^oe the day when that negiigmim 
^ould not bfe Hsitfer^d, and when every revenue bOl 
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without exception should be printed, fbf there were 
noite which required moxe attenti6n. It appeared 
-extraordinary, indeed, that fine pap^, used by the 
higher ranks of life for their a^lusing' a^nd elegant 
correspondence, should be charged about fourteen per 
cent, additional duty by this bill; and that the most 
useful and cheap . cdmmunication of intelligence 
should be charged between forty and fifty per cent!, 
This, if persisted in, would amount to a prohibition 
of almost all the cheap circulation of intelligence. 
On newspapers, for ipstance, the duty woula have 
the effect which he had stated; but he hoped #hey 
would be allowed a drawback on the stamp equal 
to the amount of the addition$tl duty. There was 
another circumstance which he could not help men- 
tioning, because it would be necessary for nim to 
inti'oduce a clause to prevent' such scandalous abuse 
of th^ revenue laws. There was a mill for the ma- 
nufactory of paper to a great amount in this coun- 
try, in which the forgery of French assignats was 
carried on. The excise ofilcer who attends this 
mill, doubted wliether he could suffer this sort of 
proceeding to pass; and on making the necessary 
communications, he received what appeared tp him 
to be sufiicient authority for superintending this, as 
if it had been the regular and honest manufacture 
of paper in the way of trade. He did not state 
this upon a.lool^e hearsay — he could give the name 
of the mill, if necessary. He thought it highly im- 
portant for government to disavow by its ministers 
any share in such a scandalous proceeding. 

JMr. Put said, that Mormatpm frm thtae who commuted for^ 
gerjfp was not the best to be reiki otu 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the answer of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchec^uer was in fact nothing. He 
stated tnis to hare bapn done at a public paper mill 
in this conntrv; and that the excise officer, who su-f 
perintended uie manufacture of the mill, had what ap- 
peared to him to be g^od authority for pacwing it by ; 

t2 
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and it was essential to the honor of governmeat that 
all this should be cleared up ; whicn should be his 
object another day« 

ne moHon for the re-eommiimeni was wgaHvei^ and the raoh' 
timu 4 ike cammUkeMgreed to. 
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AlilEN Bll^Ii* 



M^ TkompsfH moved, ^'^ That. there be laid before the house a list 
if du foreigners who have been ordered to juU this country tcni&r 
the power ^ the aUenbiH.'^ 

Mr. Sh£BIDAN desired the question might be 
r^ad ; which beihg done, he observed^ that the right 
honorable gentleman (Mr^ Dundas) who opposed 
the motion (whether lie attended to it or not, he 
would not pretend to say) did not seem properly to 
understand the meaning of it; because ne agreed 
to the propriety of concealing the circumstances of 
each particular case, and of giving ministers credit 
for their motives in acting under tms bill. Such ob« 
servations would come better when the motion should 
be followed up by something that might call for 
that sort of vindication ; the case was not so at pre« 
sent. He then proceeded to shew that this confi* 
dence, as affirmed by the Secretary of State, might 
be abused b^ inferior officers; as he had reason, 
indeed, to think was the case; and had waited on 
the right honorable gentleman, from whom he had 
the greatest attention and civility, as Well as redress 
to the objects for whom he interfered, and for which 
lie begged the Secretary of State to accept his per- 
sonal thanks. This, however,, proved that abuses 
had taken place, and may be repeated ; to prevent 
which, the list moved for might have some effect. 
He could not agree with the right honorable gen- 
tleman, that it was improper to publish the names 
of those whom we thought loo suspicions in charac- 
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ter to remain with us ; this was paying a bad com^ 
pliment to all our allies (which, by the way, was 
nearly all Europe) in the war against France ; but 
this proved that we had not made the cause so com- 
mon a cause, as was onee imagined, and be was glad 
of it. The abuse of power under this bill, he must 
ag^in repeat, ought to be an object of investigation, 
that it niight be avoided iii future. Some persons 
had been ordered away as suspicious, who had, on 
farther enquiry, been found subjects good enough 
to be naturalized by act of parliament. He did 
not wish this question to be pressed to a division, 
but he hoped the discussion would be followed by 
one good effect,— that ministers would be more 
cautious than they have been, as to the orders they 
give for persons to quit the kingdom. 

T%e motion was then put, and negatiwL 

VOLUNTARY AIDS FOB RAISING TROOPS WITH* 
OUT THE CONSENT OP PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Sheridan, in pursuance of the motion he gave 
on Friday, proceeded to call the attention of the 
house to the subject of raising troops in this country 
by subscription. It would not be necessary for him 
to enter into any arguments, at present, on the 
general (j^uestion; since he had learnt, after coming 
into the house to-day, the right honorable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made good use of the 
interval that had elapsed between the motion to be 
made to-day, and the notice of making it. He had 
benefitted by the lesson of prudence given to him on 
another occasion, (the petition of Mr. Palmer); and 
now he understood the paper waste be granted, and 
therefore nothing n^ore need be said on that subject 
now, and more particularly as this matter must be 
discussed hereafter. But it appeared to him proper 
to say a few words on points wnich arose out of this 

Question, and very materially connected with it. 
renerally speaking, any interference of this sort 
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was called by ministers, and their, aclvocates, an im*- 
proper interference with the ttffairs of goverpoient. 
He wished to see the kingdQm (as he hoped and 
trusted every man in it did) piit into a state of de*- 
fence equal to the danger ; and naw the more so, if 
the rumour wasirue, that we had lost the aid of o|ke 
of the gre^iat powers in the alliance.; for it was now 
confidently stated^ that the great monarch alluded 
to had actually withdrawn himself altogether froDlL 
the common cause against France ; — tiie more sp 
still, from the abominable negligence of n^inigterfi 
with regard to the safety of our coas^; for, at thi^ 
very moment, tibere was a party of the enemy who 
had landed on our coast, and had committed devas* 
tations in Nortibumberland. He was persuaded that^ 
notwithstanding all the obloquy csust on the gentle<> 
men on that side of the house by certain interested 
persons, they would be found to unite in the most 
earnest desire of preserving the interest of the 
country as well, perhaps better, than tliose who 
boastea so much of their patriotism ; and who, in 
truth, seenied to recede from duty, in proportion to 
their boasting t>f the manner in which liiey peN 
formed it. This seemed to be the case in the in** 
stance he alluded to ; fen: when the enemy was plunt 
dering in part of Northumberland, the mayor of 
Newcastle was sent to for assistance ; the answer 
was, that the force he had was not adequate t6 Ae 
p^rp08e for which it was wanted. Having said this 
to prove that ministers were not temarkal>ly careful 
of Our coast, he must say a word. or, two on the 
manner they had endeavoured to proceed in open 
violation of the .constitution. He did not mean to 
det>ate the subject at len^h now, beoause another 
day was to be taken iij^ with that discussien ; but bo 
would say, ^ that an application from ministers to 
any body of men for the raising.a voluntary contri* 
button towards su|)porting any military power in this 
country, is wholly and perfectly illegil and imccm- 
«titutionaL." He should say nothing t^bout prece« 
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<de»t eidier ; for lie bdiieved there vaft not any that 
eame up to the point no^ before parliament. — 
There was at this moment a body of men deli^- 
berating dn the best mode of raising men» and of 
paying them when raised, independent of the par- 
liament of this country ; ^ and tnis too not merely 
in consequence of a vplm^tary act of theirs, but 
from the express requisitiou of the Secretary . cf 
State ; and this was followed up by an iidvertise^ 
ment in the p6^]\c papers, warded in a in<tnner that 
seemed to indicate that those who do not join it, 
have views that are hostile to the eon$titutiion of the 
jcountry. Of that diaracter, and to that effect, was 
.the advertisement in Surrey, desi:rii% a meeting at 
Kingston on the 27th of this tooHth. [Here he 
read the advertisement,] He mighty and he veqtored 
to say should be told, that it was bM the intention 
of ministers to put thecte troops under pay, until the 
plan of raising them, and the mpde.of payipg them, 
«faall receive the sanction of parliament. But why 
was parliament passed by in this business in any 
stage of it ? Why did ministers resort to lord*lieu- 
tenants and grand juries, instead of the house of 
commons, the only place to which they could le- 
gally and constitutionally res(n!t ? If, for instance, 
he was to go to this Kingston meeting, and ask 
these gentlemen what they were about, they would 
answer him, " Oh, you are a mere member of the house 
of commons, you ktiow nothing of this business as 
yet J when we have settled the whole of the plan> 
it shall be laid before you by the Secretary of State ; 
he will explain what we have determined upon; 
that is the readiest way of proceeding.!* And then 
the ministers would have nothing more than to bring 
in a bill of indemnity for raising troops and paying 
them without the interference of the house of com- 
mons. He should say no more now on this subject ; 
fae should only move, '' Th^t an humble address be 
presented to His Majesty, praying, that he will be 
l^aciously pleased to give directions that. there be 
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laid before this hoase a copy of tlie letter dated 
Whitehall, the i4th of March, to the lords-lieOf- 
tenants of several counties, tog^her with all plans 
and other proceedings proposed thereon*'' 

Towards the close of the debate, 

Mr. Sheridan, in reply, said, that nothing* which 
had fallen from gentlemen on the other side of the 
house, or from his learned friend (Mr. Adair), 
could induce him to relinquish the discussion upon 
this subject ; that it was by no means to be consi* 
dered an abstracts qdestion, which had been viciously 
brought forward to agitate the existence of aright, be- 
fore such right had been violated; bpt it was to restrain 
the farther viola<Aon of a right, already infringed 
upon. Th^re was a public meeting called for this 
purpose, by fkn 'Sheriff for the county of Surrey. 
He thought the house should take some part in the 
business. He did not intend to propose that a depu* 
tation of members should be sent to assist in their 
deliberations, but the Serjeant at Arms should at- 
tend, and bring my Lord Onslow and Mr. Bowles 
to the bar of the house, to answer for their conduct. 
With regard to the notice given by the minister, he 
was of opinion, that he had not given any which 
could be noticed in a parliamentary manner. The 
worthy magistrate (Sir James Saonderson) con- 
fessed the measure should have onginated in that 
house ; yet, in the $ame breath, he said, he should 
have considered an account of some subscriptions at 
a country meeting, a due notice. He adverted to 
the neglect of the coast ; the right honorable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dundas) had said the French must 
always have a force in the North seas, and we must 
be liable to such accidents ; the same may be said 
of the south coast ; — he did not think the port of 
Shields the proper place for stationing a force, but 
along the coast from Shields to Leith. He conceived 
the learned Serjeant had not displayed his ustial 
discrimination upon the present occasion. He coidd 
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not answer whether such a clanse as he proposed 
would be brought forward; and if it snouid, it 
would only operate as a bill of indemnity, and gen- 
tlemen had already shewn a strong dislike to the 
apprehended disgrace of such a bill. But as 
he understood there was a message to be deli- 
Tcred from His Majesty to-morrow, and which he 
supposed would be followed up with an address 
(though of late every message did not require aik 
answer, the communication being considered suffix 
cient); he would propose. an amendment to that 
address, upon which the legality of the conduct of 
ministers in the present case might be fully dis-" 
cussed. 

The maiian was put and carried nem. anf* 



March 26. 

MESSA&S FROM THE KING. — ^INVASION. 

A message from His Mqfestif was delivered this day to the house, 
purporting the intention of the enemy to invade the kingdom, and 
rebuking the necessary succours to oppose him, by encreadng the 
nnlitia; and ittformmg it, at the same time, that, relying on iio 
concurrence, the King had issued orders to that purpose. A cor- 
responding address was moved by Mr. Dundas, to assure the Kin^ 
of the reminess of the house to concur in all the measures requisite 
for the prosecution of the war, as just and necessary. 

Mr. Sheridan adverted to the particular situ-^ 
ation in which he was placed by this address ; and, 
after what had fallen from his right honorable friend 
(Mr. Fox), he wished to be perfectly understood. 
There were two points before the house that were 
distinct and separate. There was nothing in the 
message from the King, or in the address now 
moved in answer to it, that had any reference what- 
ever to the papers now upon the table, with regard 
to the communication of the Secretary of State to 
the lord-lieutenants of the counties ; and, there- 
fore, he should agree to it. He should abstain too 
from making the motion of which he had given 
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notice upon that subject, if he found that ministers 
had thought better on the subject of subscriptions; 
and had taken this public, fair, and constitutional 
mode of calling for the aid of the country to the 
executive power. But if he found that they had 
jdot abandoned that plan, and that this measure was 
not to be understood as a proof that they had re- 
tracted their opinions, he should be under the neces- 
sity of making the motion of which he had given 
. notice. 

Jii rqtfy to 9ome observaHonsJrom Mr. PUt, 

, Mr. Sheridan expressed his astonishment that 
what he had said before could have been so pal- 

' pably misrepresented. He had said that he would 
not oppose the address, although he dim)proved of 
calling the war just and necessary. BTe had also 
said. Slat if ministers would declare that they bad 
given up their plan of soliciting subscriptions, he 
would give up the motion which he intended to 
make on the subject. Surely there was no con- 
nection between making of not making that mo- 
tion, and voting for the address. After what he 
4lad heard, he should think it his duty to make 
the motion, when the papers were printed ; and as 
far as argument and authority could be relied upon, 
he should prove that the measure was a misde- 

' meaner on the part of ministers, and on the part of 
all who assisted them in it. 

lie oMreu wot voted withoi^ a dmsum. 
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BILI- FOR THE EXCOURAG£1!0:XT AND DISCI^ 
PUNIlfG OF SUCH CORPS ANH COMPANIES, 
AS {SHOULD VOI.UNTARII.Y KNROI. . THEM7 
SELVES FOR THE DEFENCE OF TOWNS ON 
THE SEA COASTS, OR FOR THE GENERAL 
DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY AT LARGE, 
DURING THE PRESENT WAR. 

Mr. Pitt moved fm* leave to bring in this biU. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that the righit honoimhie 
gentleman had formerly stated, llhat these corps 
were then meant to be ander martialiaw ; and he fad.d 
also observed that the present bill was intended to 
be similar to that of 1782. According to that bill, 
the volunteer companies were not to be subject 
to martial law, but in case of; actual invasion; 
and were authorised to make rules and regulc^tonii 
among themselves for the direction of their con* 
dttct. He tiierefore wished to know, whether tTie 
present volunteer corps were meant to be put under 
martial law, except in case of invasion ? H^ 
said, it was extremely material that that point 
should be clearly and distinctly understoiod. 

Mr, Pitt said, it was Mended that the corps should be subject 
to martial law whenever they should be called out ; and that theg 
might be called out on something dtort of an mtviston. ^ 

Leave was then given to brine in this bill, and Mr, Pttt and 
Mr. Secretary Dumas were or£red to prepare and bring in th9 
same. 



March 28. 



BILL FOR AUGMENTING THE FORCE OF TH15 
KINGDOM, &C. 

Upon the motion for this biU being commuted, Mr, Fox observed, 
that there appeared to him a circumstance in it worthy the attention 
iff the house. He alluded to the words in the bill, u^ich'were, " an 
the appearance of an invasion/* He thought that this was giving 
to the executive government a dangerous and almott an ummiUd 
power ^ 
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Mr. Sheridan apprehended that, as the bill now 
stood, with the words ^'appearance of invasion/* 
all the troops under this bill would be liable to be 
called out almost under any pretence. He thought 
that this might deter many persons from enrolling 
themselves, and, therefore, might defeat the real 
good purposes of the bill. He wished the bill had . 
been a mere transcript of the bill in 1 782, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to take for 
his model. What was meant by the appearance of 
invasion ? There was at present the appearance of 
invasion, from the King's message ; the probability 
of an invasion was a very different thing, and on 
which, he confessed, he had no alarming appre- 
hensions. But he was afraid that this vague ex« 
pression, •* the appearance of invasion,** would 
stand in the way of the voluntary service which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer professed, by this bill, 
to endeavor to encourage ; because it went to the 
subjecting men to military discipline unnecessarily^ 
and on uncertain grounds. He feared, that 
by this bill, all the fencibles or volunteer corps 
inight be subjected to military discipline for the 
whole remainder of the war, if any lord-lieutenant 
or sheriff of a county should happen to call them 
out once to suppress any internal tumult or dis- 
turbi^nce ; this, he conceived, might operate to pre« 
vent many from enlisting, who might be enrolled, if 
' they were assured that they would not be under 
such military discipline, until any invasion, or actual 
rebellion, took place. 

To thi$ Mr. Pitt observed, that these persons would not be under 
mifUmylaw or diacipKne,untU they actudfy marched under arms;-^ 
to this they did not sulfject themselves at^ the time of being enrolled,-^ 
but was to be stated to them before they actually marc&d, and Mm 
Mi^ ml^eet to military law, was only to be the consequence of a 
spea^ agreement entered into by themiselves* This was provided hs 
the bill; and he hoped the honorable gentleman, 'when he came to 
employ his ingenuity on this subject again, would not do it to excite 
as^ alarm m thepubUe mind, and produce an effect which mi^ht 
tend to prevent any persons from enmUng in this corps, for asmt- 
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once, for our irdemd dtfenee. He hoped, InfiOure^ that gmtUman 
would employ his ingenuity rather to remove than to infuse doubts* 

Mr. Sheridan said^ that bis object was to deal 
fairly with the people of this country, by telling 
them the real situation they were to be placed in. 
Ingenuity, he had no doubt, they would naturally 
enough expect from the Chancellor of the Exche* 
quer; apd he would supply them copiously with 
that article, but what they would chiefly . require 
was a little plain dealing. 

The UU was ordered to be committed for ^ Monday next. 

VOLUNTARY AIDS FOR PUBUC PURPOSES WITH- 
OUT THE CONSENT OP PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that in bringing forward the 
subjctet of the demand which had been made by His 
Majesty^i) ministers, of a benevolence from the peo- 
ple, hci should be obliged to trouble them at consi- 
derable len^h; and ne hoped that Jie should be. 
indulged with their, attention. The proposition 
which he intended to make, was so congenial with 
the spirit of the constitution, so necessary to its 
maintenance, in the purity in which jt had been 
handed down to us by our ancestors, so essential to 
the security of the people, and to the very existence 
of parliament, that, in his opinion, it wanted only 
to be heard, in order to be generally received. — 
The demand made by government, and addressed 
to different lords-lieutenants, was of the greatest im- 
portance in every light in which it could be viewed; 
and its importance was encreased by the circum- 
stances by which it was accompanied ; for the right 
honorable gentleman had chosdn to persist in the 
measure, which he had adopted, in such a^way, as 
to make it evident, that he rather acted fdr the sake 
of establishing the principle, than from any motive 
of immediate advantage to the state. He would 
have been happy to have put off the discussion, if, 
even after the first mention of it in that house, the 
right honorable gentleman had thought proper to 
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come forward in any fair and constitutional mode, 
to apply for a parliamentary sanction of this most 
alarmmg measure. But it seemed, through the 
whole of bis teoent conduct, to be bis first desire, 
in the ostentation of bis power, to encrease the pre- 
rogative of the crown ; and in the choice of means, 
to give the preference uniformly to that which con- 
tradicted some established usage, violated some fun- 
damental principle, or demonshed some constitu* 
tional fence. Tnis was the case in the landing of 
foreign troops in this country. If he had chosen 
to apply to parliament for their sanction, no one 
will say that a doubt would have arisen, or the 
smallest hesitation have taken place, about s^ranting 
an immediate sanction to tbdir entry into the king- 
dom. Birt be disdained all such applicatioRn. An^bud' 
to establisk the precedent that the cr^wn eoi^kl, at 
its pleasure^ introduce an^ number of femgn Uooips 
into this country, be contemned att indemnity, and 
put it upon the footing of prerogative. And thus, 
iii the same manner, w4tb a parfian^nt sitting ; a 
parliament certainly wbo had shown themseWes not 
indisposed to comply with any nieasnre proposed by 
the right honorable gentleman,— 4nstead of "coming 
dawn-tosta^te anddesirethe ^sijrtberaids which might 
bdt necessary for the defence of the country, an ap- 
plication was made, through the Secretary of State, 
to tlm lords-laeutenant^ of counties, ta instiga^a 
subscription, and levy a sum of money among the 
people, not subj'Oct to the control of parliament, nor\ 
evenwhhiti its cogmzance« When this extraoi^inary 
proce^ing was nolicedf in parliament it was thought 
proper at i^igth to^ bring down a message from the 
crown. He even then bo^d that in tliat message words 
would have been introduced, and a proceeding 
taken upon it, which would have ma^ his present 
motion unnecessary. He hoped that the right ho- 
norable gentleman would have felt it to be bis duty, 
to call upon parliament to authorize the proceeding ; 
and even this, though a tardy and ungracious mode 
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of conduct, he should have been happy to have 
seen ; and he should not| in such case, have thought 
it necessary to submit to the house the motioni which 
he held in his hand. But, in this message, not the 
slightest application was made for any authority or- 
sanction of the proceeding. All that he had done 
was, to bring in a bill to put under certain regula* 
tions, the men to be levied by the money so to be 
subscribed. The question for the house to consider 
this day* was, whether the people had ^a right to 
offer and to give, aod whether tbe crown had a right 
to receive, a supply or isubscription for public pur- 
poses, without the knowledge and consent of parlia* 
ment ? — thi^ question involved in it no less than, 
whether the crown could maintain a force, and carry 
on t^e executive government of the country inde- 
pendent of the parliament thereof? He averred^ 
and should endeav<^r to prove^ 1st, that it wa» 
Against the reason of things^ and against the first; 
principles of a mixed goveriimenti and of a,rep^e- 
setitative system i and, consequently, not reconcile- 
able either with the spirit or the letter of our consti- 
tution, for the crown to possess stlch power. 2dly9 
that it was not consistent with tike ancient and 
sound usages of the country, confcnrmable to the 
best authorities, or to be reconciled with the custom 
of the kingdom in good times; and 3dHy, that evei^ 
if it was consist^aA wi^ the u&iageS, and might 
be countenanced by authorities, thi^t it was not $t 
wise course^ nor fit to be resorted to as a source of 
revenue for the security of this, kingdom. These 
doctrines \l^ere dear to nis mind ; but if he sho«ild: 
be able to make ^ny one of them obvious and mani- 
fest to the house, it wa$ enough for the purpose of 
his motion. As tb the firsts niamelv, that it was 
against the reason of thingfA that such power should 
ekist in the crowny«-^he would say, tliat there could 
be no true security for public liberty, excepting on 
this ground, that the crown can neither take nor use 
property to any public purpose without the previous 
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J consent of pariiament. It was not the boasted 
liberty of Englishmen merely that property was se* 
cured to them, but that no property, however it 
might come into the hands of the crown, could be 
applied to any possible purpose^ except such as had 
! been previously authorized by parliament. It wa8 
not then simply the boast of our freedom, and the 
, basis of our security, that the crown could not take 
I money out of our pockets ; but that the people can- 
|not,. by any act of indiscreet benevolence, .present 
: their money to the crown, excepting through the chan- 
■ nel of parliament. For, suppose that di was other- 
wise, anfl the ^rand juries, corporate bodies, county 
meetings, and other assemblies, could, at their 

Eleasure, present sums of money, to the crown, to 
e used at pleasure, — parliament must become from 
that moment unnecessary; the King would have 
the means of employing wis money to purposes not. 
preyiously explained ; for it was the peculiar office 
and duty of parliament to square and adapt the grant 
of money to the special purpose, and to see that no 
sums were put into the disposal of the executive go- 
vernment, which were not to be appropriated to a 
purpose which they had previously judged neqes^ 
sary. If grand juries and county meetings; could 
not then, with safety to the coinstitution, grant such 
sums of their own accord, how much more alarming- 
must it be if a supply of this kind was to be de-: 
i^anded of them oy the crown,, and to be granted 
npon such demand ? What mast be the situation 
of the country, if the crown could atpleasure ap-* 
peal, not to parliament, but to. knots and selected 
societies of individuals, s^ procure suppliers for. 
purposes unknown and uaex{4ained to the legal re- 
presentatives of the people ? It was possible that 
a moment of delusunu might aripe wheui by ex- 
erting all the influence of the crowp, and adding to 
it all the quackery of cant >vords, and of inflam* 
matory appeak to their passions, the people might 
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be brought into a temper to grant supplies, even 
when the parliament had refused them. 

He might mention an instance within all their re- 
collection : In the year 1784, many persons were 
of opinion that the house of commons should have 
refused the supplies, as the best means of resisting 
the unconstitutional attack that was then made on 
the privileges of the house. He, for one, was against 
the measure ; but it certainly would not be denied, 
that if 9t that time it had been adopted the people 
of the kingdom were, by the artful delusion and 
cry of a fourth estate, and of a monstrous coalition, 
brought into a temper to have granted a supply to 
the crown, and that in such a way as to have made 
all the functions and purposes of parliament unne* 
cessary to the crown. The East-India Company 
would no doubt have been ready to come forward 
with their 500,000/. or 1,000,000/. and a sum at 
least equal to that annual grant, which the wisdom 
of their ancestors had thought fit to reserve in the 
hands of parliament, as the best security for all their 
other privileges, would have been raised against 
that very coalition, a great part of which was now 
revered as the most splendid support of the very 
vitals of the constitution. They would have sub- 
scribed against all that was great and glorious — > 
against the person who was now at the head of the 
law — and against those who had thought that no- 
thing could preserve the liberties of this kingdom in-^ 
violate, but involving the nation in the present most 
blessed and advantageous war. If the counties of 
England were to be left to assess themselves,- and 
that they distributed the order for the sum which 
each district should raise — a means by which still 
the crown would obtain money by the consent of 
the people, and by which at least the constitution 
would not be apparently injured, the measure would 
still be contrary to all sound policy, and to the spirit 
of our system; for it would abolish parliaments; it 
would render the king independent of that watchful 

vol*. Ill, V 
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,ho^y, whom th^ p^wer Qf the purse alone made 
formidable, wd iQ <fOoseqMQnce of which uower they 
were able to. obtjain the redress of all otner griev- 
ances. What WQ»M be the consequence if tiMs 
pow^r of the pnrse was not vested solely in parlja* 
met^t ? All th^ p^ivilege^ possei^sed by the people 
WQuld fall at once t^ the ground^ for they were in- 
sieparably connected with the asisembling and sitting' 
lof psirliaD|ient». The King was not bbnad to call a 
'jp^liamentf At gpi^cific times ; butif he should neg- 
I ^pt to call one. for three years together, it was ap- 
< po^injted that tl^^y . sihonld meet by the authority of the 
I people. Would the hoase fiee the great and strong 
I fence of aU their )ibertie$, the power of the porse, 
.|in,vaded in the slightest manner? and would they 
I say that we. had any sensible practicajble security 
j^rany one privjilegeviif the crown had resourcea 
\independei^ of thepeople P ..Thequestion might he 
asked, Whethei! the crown could miake use, for any 
puhlic purpose, of rn^ney derived from private re^ 
source!^ ? He^had no hesitation iit saying, that it 
would be an o¥ertuitning of the whole constitution^ 
if the King could employ any funds, to a purpo&e 
nqt authorized by parliandent. He went to the. 
whole extent of this principle : if the throne ol Eng- 
land had devolved to the bouse of Bourbon, woidd 
it hav^ been a sufficient security to EngUshmen, 
that the King of Qreat !IBritain being also the King 
of France, could not apply the immense sumk 
which he mighty have dirawa from that £burishing 
kingdom, to any purpon^e in England^, unairthorized 
by the Parliament of England? Would it have 
been sufficieuit for them to 2^y, ^: our liberties ace 
nafe becai^'e you cannot put your hand into our 
pockets?" No: it was seen and felt that Uiere 
could be no security for the liberties of England, if 
the King of England could draw resources from 
smother kingdom, of so immense a kind as to ren- 
der him superior to the powop of the purse in the 
hands of their own parliament. They had not the 
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same fear with respect to the Elector of Hanover, 
because no resources could be drawn from that pldice 
dangerous to British liberty. The principle, now<- 
ever, had ever been present to the minds .of men, 
and both in committing" the hereditary revenue; 
which the King drew from the colonies, and also in 
settling the constitution of Ireland^ care had been 
taken that the crown sheuld not have the means of 
drawing into his hands sums that might be injurious 
to the country. One of the most pliausible argut 
ments that ^as used for the American war, and the 
only one indeed which could tend to give it popn* 
larity, was, that by giving to the parliament the 
power of taxing America^ they would take out of 
the hands of the crown the revenue which America 
might voluntarily grant, without the cognizance of 
parliament. In regard to contributions, it was ridi- 
culous to say that they were voluntary : there was 
no such thing as a pure voluntary subscription, when 
that sul^scription was to be made for the crown. If 
this was true, Heven in the time of Jaines I. how 
much more so must it be at this time now, when the 
officers of customs and excise, placemen, pensioners, 
and dependents upon the crown, were greater in 
number than all the constituent body of the king- 
dom, certainly more in number than that part of 
the people who nominated and returned a majority 
of that house>. Would it be said llien that, when 
the influence of the crown had come to such a 
height, and when that influence was< so strenuously 
exerted, when all the arts of intrigue were added to 
the menaces of power, that a subscription demanded 
by the crown could be said to be voluntary ? He 
would venture to say, that not one in twenty was a 
free voluntary subsoriber. The extent to which the 
principle might be driven, was pretty well exempli- 
fied in the Tate meeting for Berwick, a meeting 
which he did not hesitate to pronounce illegal, and 
which could only be aggravated by its being founded 
upon an application from the minister. At this 

U3 
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meeting they had resolved to raise two troops of 
horse for their defence, which should be at the dis- 
posal of the crown, to. go to any part of Great sBri« 
tain. To defray this expense, they resolved upon a 
kind of land tax, by which they imposed a levy, 
amounting to eight months of their annual cessment. 
Regretting, however, that they could not at once 
extend this to the property of those who were ab- 
sent, they drew up an applicatian to them, by which 
they stigmatize all who shall refuse to subscribe. 
The only plea, in favour of this proceeding, that 
covAd be urged was, that though the money was 
subscribed, yet it was not to be applied in any other 
manner than by consent of parliament. Mow, he 
called upon any one to produce a single law by 
which it could be proved, that where it was lawful 
for the people on one hand to subscribe, and for the 
crown, on the other, to receive it, it was equally law- 
ful for the parliament to direct the application of it. 
But suppose the legality of such interference demon- 
strable, mi^ht it not be rendered nugatory by the dan- 
ger of waiting for suoh an application in the pressure 
of piiesent and imminent dijfficulties ? Thus, on the sub- 
ject of landing foreign troops, it was contended that 
there existed no danger, because.ministers, in doing 
. so, were at the sametime bound to give notice thereof 
to the bouse. Neither in that, iK>r the present in- 
istanoe, could any law, bearing such construction or 
necessity be produced; on the contrary, if it was 
legal for the King to accept, it was equally so for 
him to apply the benevolences which might be 
granted. But he aaserted that there was nothing 
contained in the statutes to justifv any other grants 
than those by parliament; but that the direct con- 
trary was deduciblefrom them all ; to prove which, 
he took a review of the different periods in which 
the business of benevolences were agitated. The 
first instance we had of benevolences, was in the 
time of Edward lY. The next was in the case of 
Pym in the 4th James I. upon his resisting the pay* 
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ment of certain duties^ levied without the consent 
of parliament. The arguments used upon this oc-' 
casion, fully established the point, though not the 
principal one in discussion — that the King had no 
right to such means of support. It was true that 
this only marked compulsory benevolence ; but that 
was the evil felt, and to remedy which, they, of that 
day, particularly turned their minds. Compulsory 
gifts were one offence, and gifts, however free, were 
another, and no less a breach of the privileges of 
that house than the other ; and, therefore, however 
he mi^ht seem to jest the other day, he wasr per-* 
fectly justifiable when he said the Serjeant at Arms 
ought to be sent to take up the chairman who should 
subscribe to the resolutions of a meeting, violating 
those privileges, by violating a supply. 

The next case in point of order, after the petition 
of right, was the case in 1716, of Mr. Oliver St. 
John, who, on account of a letter which he wrote 
to the Mayor of Marlborough, was prosecuted in the 
Star Chamber, on the 16th of April, 1615 — In this 
letter Mr. Oliver St. John stated the objections 
which he had to this kind of benevolence ; first he 
said, ** it was not only without, but against reason, 
that the commons in their several and particulars, 
should be relievers or suppliers of His Majesty ^s 
wants, who neither know his wants, nor the sums 
that may be, raised to supply them. — Secondly, it 
was against reason that tne particular and' several 
commons distracted, should oppose their judgment 
and discretion to the judgment and discretion of 
the land assembled in parliament, who had there 
denied any such aid.'' Mr. St. John farther i^aid, 
'< That some for fear, some in pride, some to please 
others, would enter into this contribution; an^ he 
stated it to be against the constitution, and a viola- 
tion of the great and solemn oat(i taken by the 
King at his coronation, for the maintaining of the 
laws, liberties, and customs of this noble realm/^ 
For this letter of Mr. Oliver St. John's, he was 
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persecuted in the Star Chamb«*, and his sentence 
was to be fined 50002. and to be unprisoned for 
life. The great Sir Francis Bacon, was then At-* 
torney-General, and the speech he made upon that 
trial was mo^t memorable. He defended the mea- 
sure of benevolence to the crown, by most extra-* 
ordinary arguments:—" God forbid,'* said Sir 
Francis, " any body should be so wretched as to 
think that the obligation of love and duty from the 
subject to the King sho'uld be joint and not several. 
No, my lord^, it is bpth — The subject petitioneth to 
the King in parliament; he petitioneth likewise, 
out of parliament. The King, on the other side, 
gives graces to the subject in parliament ; he gives 
them likewise, and poureth them - upon his people 
out of parliament; and «o, no doubt, the subject 
may give to the King, in parliament, and out of 
parliament." Sir Francis goes on, that it was 
thought fit by the lords in council, to make a proof 
of the love and attachment of the country ; and they 
devised and directed letters unto the hherifis and 
justices, declaring what had been done here in Lon- 
don, and wishing the country might be moved, es- 
pecially men of value: and Sir Francis, in the 
course of his argument, defended the measure, be- 
cause it wajs to work upon example as a thing not 
devised, or projected, or required ; no, not so much 
as recommended, until many who were never moved 
nor dealt with ex mere motu had freely and frankly 
sent in their presents ; so that the letters were ra- 
ther like letters of news, of what was done at Lon- 
don, than otherwise ! and we know exempla dncunt 
nou trahuntj do but lead, they do not draw nor 
drive. The letter of Henry Dundas was exactly 
on the model of the letter of the council of James* 
I. Sir Francis's wh<^e argument went upon ihe. 
idea that this benevolence was not an exaction 
called a benevolence, and which the Duke of Buck- 
ingham spoke of in his oration to the city. His 
definition of e benevolence was extremely curious; 



he ^defined It to he, ' <^ tidt triiat ty «ii^ect of Ms 
gOdd ^1 WouM giveV-biift t^h^t- the King of his 
|ood will would t^ol** Ahd after these tdldfebte 
ftr^imlebitsi iti favor of bi^ne^OltftScd, Sit Francis rah 
throug^h three p^g^d of pkdeg^'nci brt His Majesty, 
as the greatest WattfloH' fi*^^* wtittt*, hi6st iUbiimfe 
philosopher, most lihtistidti M^iiarbh, i!iDd the hand-- 
Bome^ man in T&utbpti aild ispoh th^e ar^meiitei^ 
as he said, tlie ^tar Chambel* fined Mt. Oliver SL 
JohB dOOO/. and ^biKl^tidti^d hinil^'ttnprisonmetit 
during' the King^s pleasure. If %he Stab Chambeip 
was revived in this e^ttntr^; Or if th* Scotch law, or 
rather the practice of tho Scotch laW, were intro- 
duced into this country, then, perhaps, this system 
of ben6vdl€?nice would have greater silccess than it 
Was likely <o have,' as the example of Mr. Oliveir 
St. John might be revived. Which of the two 
^ho right honorable and learned gentleman woul^ 
l^refer to introduce, it was not pOl5sibl)e for hina t6 
conjecture. Mr. Shefidan theti battne to the stalutfe 
of the 13th of Charles H. which, in reality, settled 
ther point then u^der the discussion of the hoitse, for 
that sM;atote, in its preamble, declared all voluntary 
aids or benevolences froiA the people to the crown, 
to be illegal. But, in consideration of the sudden 
and pressing ne<iessity of the King, it did legalize a 
benevolence oft that one occasion ; under v^ry strict 
Iimitallons it directed that th^ i^ubscription df no 
comtidonet should exceed the sum of two hundred 
pounds, nor that of a peer the sum of four hundred ; 
it limited the duration of the benevolence, and 
there was a special provision that this statute 
should never be drawn in as a precedent for any 
future occasidn. This statute was the law to this 
day ; no one proceeding in the shape of a law had 
taken plaee since th&t time ; for the bill of rights 
confirmed by inference the 13th of Charles II. 
though, like the petition 'of right, it confined itself 
to benevolences at the requisition of the crown. 
He could not conceive what possible esise they could^ 
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£j(miid themselves aiM>n since the revdotion, whM au- 
Siofities they meant to bring forward, or npon what 
practice it was their intention to justify their proceed- 
ing. The right honorable gentleman haa thrown 
out an insinuation that he had authorities; it would 
be found with what reason he had ventured to make 
jthis assertion. He would venture to say, that in 
no instance was there a case to be found in any 
thing similar to the present. The example of 1 745, 
when a rebellion was raging in the country, and 
parliament was not sitting, would surely not be 
..mentioned as a pregnant e^^ample. It was one of 
those cases of extreme necessity, which superseded 
all the usual forms of proceeding, as well as all law: 
it was a case that struck at the vitals of the consti^ 
tution, when government would not have merelv 
been iustified in taking the aids that were offered, 
but wnen they would have been justified if they had 
gone even to greater lengths, and had, by the pro- 
clamation of martial law, put the whole body of the 
people into af ins, and removed the property of in- 
dividuals fi^ the reach of the common enemy.. It 
was not from a case of. such necessity that they 
ought, therefore, to argue ; nor did he conceive that 
the right honorable gentleman would choose the 
case, of 1756 as the ground of his justification. At 
that time, bounties were ofiered to such seamen at» 
should enter as volunteers, by the city of London 
and the other great bodies ; and the £arl of Chat- 
ham had written a letter of thanks to the city upon 
the occasion. But would the Earl of Chatham, if 
he were now alive, adopt, or even countenance, the 
unprecedented measure of his son ? The case of 
ofiering bounties, in addition to the bounties given 
by the crown, was very difierent from a benevolence 
to the crown. The money was not given to the 
King; nor did it come in any shape or manner into 
the bands of government : it was to he given sim<- 
ply to those individuals who, in consequence of an 
act of parliament, entered into His Majesty's serr 
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vice, an^ who had already received the sum directed 
by parliament. It was a measure which counte* 
nanced a measure of parliament, but which did not 
go farther : it did not add one man to the grant of 
parliament, but it simply held forth additional in- 
ducements to the country to enter into the service, 
held to be necessary by the parliament. The next 
instance whs that of 1778, and this was of the same 
sort as the former : parliament was adjourned for 
the purpose, as it was said, of procuring the addi- 
tional aids at a time when they were not sitting". ^ 
During this adjournment, accidental or contrived, 
certain persons in the city of London, and other- 
wise, did resolve to raise sums, and to put them 
under the disposal of i committee, for the purpose 
of buying clothing, &c. But in this the instance 
diflTered from the present, that it was not done at 
the requisition of the crown ; that His Majesty's 
ministers were not seen in it ; and that surely was 
not one of the cases in which the ministers were to 
jfind their great authorities ? Great authorities were 
to be found at that time against the measure: a 
right honorable gentleman, then member for Bristol, 
(Mr. Burke) spoke with his. usual splendor against 
a measure that struck, as he said, at the very foun- 
dation of public security. 

j^nother great authority, who countenanced the 
Earl of Chatham in the case of 1756, and whom the 
right honorable gentleman would not, he conceived, 
despise upon that account, objected to the measure 
with that warm zeal for the constitution which had 
distinguished his honourable life (Earl Camden.) 
The authority of Mr. Dunning, ana of many other 
most eminent men, was against His Majesty's mi- 
nisters on a measure that had not half the aggrava- 
tion of the present. As to the case of 1782, at which 
the right honorable gentleman seemed to glance on 
a former night, and which he meant to insinuate 
was a proof that his right honorable friend had then 
countenanced the principle of the measure, it was. 
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in his opinion, totally inapplicable : it was^ in reality, 
aieneasure that might have been deemed, both on 
account of the time at which it eame, and^of its own 
nature, to be highly democratic ; fof invmediately 
after a letter of l^ie Uuke of Riciiniond, and of hi|i 
motion for uniTersal tsufirage, it waisf a reedmmenda^ 
tion to the people to take s^ms for their own ina« 
tual defence ; out nfot putting theiti itito the hafnd« 
of liie crown, it was stating what was undoubtedly 
constitutional — ^that, for mutual defence and fw ge- 
heral security, it would be wise and prudent for 
every man to be armed ; but it did not recommend 
that levies should be made for the enown, or that 
money should be put into the disposal of the crown. 
He nad thus gone through the preqedents in the 
History of England ; and he concluded from them 
that the present measure was clearly hostile both to 
the spirit of the constitution, and to all the sound 
usages of the country. His third proposition— that, 
even if it could be reconciled with the constitution^ 
and with custom, it was still a measure unwise!, 
futile, and unfit to be resorted to— would soon re*- 
ceive a better illustration than any that it could 
derive from his arguments; for it would soon be 
seen what would be the result of the present at- 
tempt, for there never was a moment so favorable 
for the experiment as the present. The country 
had all the motives to a grand display of benevo'- 
lence that any possible concurrence of events could 
engender. The expenses of the present year would 
be at least five-and-thirty millions sterling, for the 
payment of the interest of debts, and for the main^ 
tenance of this most glorious war ; a war essential 
to so many grand objects, that it was almost inipos* 
sible to enumerate them : a war for the salvation 
of ihe British constitution, and for the safety of 
kings-~a war for the Christian religion— -a wai^ 
for privileged; and distinctfons^-^a ^ar for human 
order— a war for the safety of this country, and 
for the security of the whole of £tirope — a war. 
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in short, in which all the emotions of the sofil 
were to be roused, and in whicbj if ever it 
could be expected to draw a great sutb from the 
source of benevolence, the exertion of the peopki 
on the present occasion was likely to be ^th as 
to demonstraU the extent of this species of resonrce ; 
for if the people were only to advance their money 
upon all the indncevnents which were held out-— 
one pound for religion, one pound for Kings^ one 
pound for the British constitution, one pound foi* 
human order; — what must not be expected froni* 
a generous and opulent people ? He would be bold 
to'foretel, however, that it would be treated wifth 
merited disdain, and it would be as Unproductive 
as it would be oppressive and odious* Nothing 
could be more idle at the same time, than to call it 
voluntary. When the enormous influence of the 
crown was considered, running through all ittj 
channels of patronage, terror, the revenue laws, the 
chain of dependance, and all the varieties of aspect 
under which, to the most distant parts of the kmg-> 
dom, it entered and pervaded every place, it would 
be impossible for men to act from their own motion, 
or to resist the torrent of this prevailing power: 
Nor could it be considered the most equal mode; 
since some from ostentation, and more from interest, 
in the view of deriving advantage from the sub- 
scriptions to be raised by getting rank for their re- 
lations, or contracts, or agencies, would be induced 
to subscribe, not what they could afford, not what 
could be considered as a genuine resource, but as 
the aggregate of pride, and mercenary spirit for a 
time, and which could not be resorted to often, with- 
out fallacy and defeat. It was one of those in*- 
stances in which the right honorable gentleman 
mimicked the Jacobins, as, indeed, he miinicked 
the Jacobins in every thing. It was not the small- 
est of the evils of the present system, that all the 
miserable follies which we reprobated, we were 
doomed daily to imitate. Instead of displaying a 
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in his opinion, totally inapplicable : it was^ in reality, 
a leneasure that might have been deetned, both on 
account of the time at which it came, and' of its own 
nature, to be highly democratic ; fof immediately 
after a letter of the Uuke of Riciiniond, and of hi|i 
motion for uniTcrsal tsufirage, it wais^a reedmmenda- 
tion to the people to take arms for their own itm« 
tual defence ; but nfot putting them itito the hafnd« 
of tlie crown, it was stating what was undoubtedly 
constitutional — ^that, for mutual defence and for ge- 
heral security, it would be wise and prudent for 
ever^ man to be armed ; but it did not recommend 
that levies should be made for the enown,. or that 
money should be put into the dislposal of the crown. 
He had thus gone through the preqedents in the 
History of England ; and he concluded from them 
that the present measure was clearly hostile both to 
the spirit of the constitution, and to all the sound 
usages of the country. His third proposition— that, 
even if it could be reconciled with the constitution^ 
and with custom, it was still a measure unwisely 
futile, and unfit to be resorted to— would soon re- 
ceive a better illustration than any that it could 
derive from his arguments ; for it would soon be 
seen what would be the result of the present at- 
tempt, for there never was a moment so favorable 
for the experiment as the present. The country 
had all the motives to a grand display of benevo'- 
lence that any possible concurrence of events could 
engender. The expenses of the present year woidd 
be at least five-and-thirty millions sterliug, for the 
payment of the interest of debts, and for the main^ 
tenance of this most glorious war ; a war essential 
to so many grand objects^ that it was almost impos- 
sible to enumerate them : a war for the salvation 
of the British constitution, and for the safety of 
kings-^a war for the Christian religion— -a wai^ 
for privilegeiii and distinctfons^-^a \(^ar for human 
order — a war for the safety of this country^ and 
for the security of the whole of Europe — a war^ 
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in short, in which all the emotions of the soul 
were to be roused, and in which, if ever it 
coald be expected to draw a great suiti from the 
soaroe of benevolence, the exertion of the peopki 
on the present occasion was likely to be ^th as 
to demonstrate the extent of this species of resotirce j 
for if the people were only to advance their money 
upon all the indncevnents which were held out- 
one pound for religion, one pound for KingSj one 
pound for the British constitution, one pound f« 
human order; — what must not be expected front' 
a generous and opulent people ? He would be bold 
toforetel, however, that it would be treated wifth 
merited disdain, and it would be as unproductive 
as it would be oppressive and odious. Nothing 
could be more idle at the same time, than to call it 
voluntary. When the enormous influence of the 
crown was considered, running through all its 
channels of patronage, terror, the revenue laws, the 
chain of dependance, and all the varieties of aspect 
under which, to the most distant parts of the king- 
dom, it entered and pervaded every place, it would 
be impossible for men to act from their own motion, 
or to resist the torrent of this prevailing power: 
Nor could it be considered the most equal mode; 
since some from ostentation, and more from interest, 
in the view of deriving advantage from the sub- 
scriptions to be raised by getting rank for their re- 
lations, or contracts, or agencies, would be induced 
to subscribe, not what they could afford, not what 
could be considered as a genuine resource, but as 
the aggregate of pride, and mercenary spirit for a 
time, and which could not be resorted to often, with- 
out fallacy and defeat. It was one of those in- 
stances in which the right honorable gentleman 
mimicked the Jacobins, as, indeed, he mimicked 
the Jacobins in every thing. It was not the small- 
est of the evils of the present system, that all the 
miserable follies which we reprobated, we were 
doomed daily to imitate. Instead of displaying a 
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in his opinion^ totally inapplicable : it was^ in reality, 
a leneasure that might have been deemed, both on 
account of tbie time at which it came, and' of its own 
nature, to be highly democratic ; for immediately 
after a letter of the Uuke of Riciiniond, and of hi|i 
motion for uniTcrsal tsuffrage, it waGf a reedmmenda- 
tion to the people to take arms for their own ina« 
tnal defence ; out nfot pntting them itito the hafnd« 
of tlie crown, it was stating what was undoubtedly 
constitutional — ^that, for mutual defencse and for ge- 
heral security, it would be wise and prudent for 
every man to be armed ; but it did not recommend 
that levies should be made for the crown, or that 
money should be put into the diiiposal of the crown. 
He iiad thus gone through the preqedents in the 
History of England ; and he concluded from them 
that the present measure was clearly hostile both to 
the spirit of the constitution, and to all the sound 
usages of the country. His third proposition— that, 
even if it could be reconciled with the constitution^ 
and with custom, it was still a measure unwisely 
futile, and unfit to be resorted to— would soon re«- 
ceive a better illustration than any that it could 
derive from his arguments; for it would soon be 
seen what would be the result of the present at- 
tempt, for there never was a moment so favorable 
for the experiment as the present. The country 
had all the motives to a grand display of benevo- 
lence that any possible concurrence of events could 
engender. The expenses of the present year would 
be at least five-and-thirty millions sterling, for the 
payment of the interest of debts^ and for the raain^ 
tenance of this most glorious war j a war essential 
to so many grand objects, that it was almost impos* 
sible to enumerate them : a war for the salvation 
of ihe British constitution, and for the safety of 
kings^-a war for the Christian religion~-a wai^ 
for privilegeii and distinctfons<«-'a vfm for human 
order — a war for the safety of this countryi and 
for the security of the whole of Europe— a war^ 
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in short, in which all the emotions of the sool 
were to be roused, and in which', if ei^er it 
could be expected to draw a great sutti from the 
source of benevolence, the exertion of the peopki 
on the piiesent occasion was likely to be M^h as 
to demonstrate the extent of this species of resource ; 
for if the people were only to advance their money 
upon all Uie inducevnents which were held tMit-— 
one pound for religion, one pound for Kings^ one 
pound for the British constitution, one pound foi* 
haraa» order; — what must not be expected front* 
a generous and opulent people ? He would be bold 
to'foretel, however, that it would be treated wifth 
merited disdain, and it would be as i^inproductive 
as it would be oppressive and odious* Nothing 
could be more idle at the same time, than to call it 
voluntary. When the enormous influence of the 
crown was considered, running through all ittj 
channels of patronage, terror, the revenue laws, the 
chain of dependance, and all the varietiies of aspect 
under which, to the most distant parts of the kmg- 
dom, it entered and pervaded every place, it would 
be impossible for men to act from their own motion, 
or to resist the torrent of this prevailing power: 
Nor could it be considered the most equal mode; 
since some from ostentation, and more from interest, 
in the view of deriving advantage from the sub- 
scriptions to be raised by getting rank for their re- 
lations, or contracts, or agencies, would be induced 
to subscribe, not what they could afford, not what 
could be considered as a genuine resource, but as' 
the aggregate of pride, and mercenary spirit for a 
time, and which could not be resorted to often, with- 
out fallacy and defeat. It was one of those in- 
stances in which the right honorable gentleman 
mimicked the Jacobins, as, indeed, he mimicked 
the Jacobins in every thing. It was not the small- 
est of the evils of the present system, that all the 
miserable follies which we reprobated, we were 
doomed daily to imitate. Instead of displaying a 
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in his opinion, totally inapplicable : it was^ in reality, 
a leneasure that might have been deemed, both on 
account of the time at which it eame, and^of its own 
nature, to be highly democratic ; foif immediately 
after a letter of the Uuke of Riciiniond, and of hi|i 
motion for uniTcrsal suffrage, it waisTa reedmmenda- 
tion to the people to take arms for their own ina« 
tnal defence ; out nfot pntting them itito the h«nd« 
of liie crowii> it was stating what was undoubtedly 
constitutional — ^that, for mutual defence and for g&- 
heral security, it would be wise and prudent for 
every man to be armed ; but it did not recommend 
that levies should be made for the crown, or that 
money should be put into the disposal of the crown. 
He iiad thus gone through the preqedents in the 
History of England ; and he concluded from them 
that the present measure was clearly hostile both to 
the spirit of the constitution, and to all the sound 
usages of the country. His third proposition— that, 
even if it could be reconciled with the constitution^ 
and with custom, it was still, a measure unwise!, 
futile, and unfit to be resorted to--^wou4d soon re^ 
ceive a better illustration than any that it could 
derive from his arguments; for it would soon be 
seen what would be the result of the present at- 
tempt, for there never was a moment so favorable 
for the experiment as the present. The country 
had all the motives to a grand display of benevo'- 
lence that any possible concurrence c^ events could 
engender. The expenses of the present year WQvld 
be at least five-and-thirty millions sterling, for the 
payment of the interest of debts^ and for the main^ 
tenance of this most glorious war } a war essential 
to so many grand objects^ that it was almost impos* 
sible to enumerate them : a war for the salvation 
of the British constitution, and for the safety of 
kings-~a war for the Christian religion— -a wai^ 
for privileged and distinctfons^-^a \(^ar for human 
order — a war foi^ the safety of this countryi and 
for the security of the whole of £tirope — a war. 
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in short, in which all the emotions of the sool 
were to be roused, and in which, if eV6r it 
coaU be expected to draw a great suTh from the 
soaroe of benevolence, the exertion of the peopki 
on the present occasion was likely to be ^th as 
to demonstrak the extent of this species of resource j 
for if the pec^le were only to advance their money 
upon all the indncevnents which were heW out- 
one pound for religion, one pound for Kings^ One 
pound for the British constitution, one pound foi* 
human order ; — what must not be expected froni* 
a generous and opulent people ? He would be bold 
to'foretel, however, that it would be treated wifth 
merited disdain, and it would be as Unproductive 
as it would be oppressive and odious* Nothing 
could be more idle at the same time, than to call it 
voluntary. When the enormous influence of the 
crown was considered, running through all itt) 
channels of patronage, terror, the revenue laws, the 
chain of depeudance, and all the varieties of aspect 
under which, to the most distant parts of the king-* 
dom, it entered and pervaded every place, it would 
be impossible for men to act from their own motion, 
or to resist the torrent of this prevailing power: 
Nor could it be considered the most equal mode; 
since some from ostentation, and more from interest, 
in the view of deriving advantage from the sub- 
scriptions to be raised by getting rank for their re- 
lations, or contracts, or agencies, would be induced 
to subscribe, not what tliH^y could afford, not what 
could be considered as a genuine resource, but as 
the aggregate of pride, and mercenary spirit for a 
time, and which could not be resorted to often, with- 
out fallacy and defeat. It was one of those in- 
stances in which the right honorable gentleman 
mimicked the Jacobins, as, indeed, he mimicked 
the Jacobins in every thing. It was not the small- 
est of the evils of the present system, that all the 
miserable follies which we reprobated, we were 
doomed daily to imitate. Instead of displaying a 
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ill his opinion, totally inapplicaMe : it wasn in reality, 
ft le&easure that might have been deemed, both on 
account of the time at which it came, and' of its own 
nature, to be highly democratic ; if>t immediately 
after a letter of the l)uke of Riciiniond, and of hip 
motion for uniTcrsal tsufirage, it wa&^a reedmmenda- 
tion to the people to take arms for their own ma« 
tual defence ; out nfot pntting them itito the hafnd« 
of liie crowii> it was stating what was undoubtedly 
constitutional — ^that, for mutual defence and for ge- 
heral security, it would be wise and ptadent for 
every man to be armed ; but it did not recommend 
that levies should be made for the enown, or that 
money should be put into the diiiposal of the crown. 
He iiad thus gone through the preqedcnts in the 
History of England ; and he concluded from them 
that the present measure was clearly hostile both to 
the spirit of the constitution, and to all the sound 
usages of the country. His third propoisition**~tbalSy 
even if it conld be reconciled with the constitution^ 
and with custom, it was still a measure unwise, 
futile, and unfit to be resorted to--^ would soon re«- 
ceive a better illustration than any that it could 
derive from his arguments; for it would soon be 
seen what would be the result of the present at- 
tempt, for there never was a moment so favorable 
for the experiment as the present. The country 
had all the motives to a grand display of benevo- 
lence that any possible concurrence of events could 
engender. The expenses of the present year would 
be at least five»and-thirty millions sterling, for the 
payment of the interest of debts, and for the raain^ 
tenance of this most glorious war j a war essential 
to so many grand objects^ that it was almost impos* 
sible to enumerate them : a war for the salvation 
of the British constitution, and for the safety of 
kings-~a war for the Christian religion~-a wai^ 
for privileged and distinctfons««-'a ^ar for human 
order — a war for the safety of this country^ and 
for the security of the whole of £tirope — a war. 
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in short, in which all the emotionB of the seal 
were to be roused, and in whicH> if ever it 
coald be expected to draw a great sum from the 
source of benevolence, the exertion of the peopki 
on the present occasion was likely to be ^th as 
to demonstraW the extent of this species of resource j 
for if the people were only to advance tibeir money 
upon all Uie inducevnents which were held out--* 
one pound for religion, one pound for Kings^ one 
pound for the British constitution, one pound 1» 
human order ; — what must not be expected from* 
a generous and opulent people ? He would be bold 
to'foretel, however, that it would be treated wifth 
merited disdain, and it would be as Unproductive 
as it would be oppressive and odious. Nothing 
could be more idle at the same time, than to call it 
voluntary. When the enormous influence of the 
crown was considered, running through all its 
channels of patronage, terror, the revenue laws, the 
chain of dependance, and all the varietiies of aspect 
under which, to the most distant parts of the king- 
dom, it entered and pervaded every place, it would 
be impossible for men to act from their own motion, 
or to resist the torrent of this prevailing power. 
Nor could it be considered the most equal mode ; 
since some from ostentation, and more from interest, 
in the view of deriving advantage from the sub- 
scriptions to be raised by getting rank for their re- 
lations, or contracts, or agencies, would be induced 
to subscribe, not what they could afford, not what 
could be considered as a genuine resource, but as 
the aggregate of pride, and mercenary spirit for a 
time, and which could not be resorted to often, with- 
out fallacy and defeat. It was one of those in- 
stances in which the right honorable gentleman 
mimicked the Jacobins, as, indeed, he mimicked 
the Jacobins in every thing. It was not the small- 
est of the evils of the present system, that all the 
miserable follies which we reprobated, we were 
doomed daily to imitate. Instead of displaying a 
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maDly and honorable confidence in the loyalty and 
attachment of the people of this country, to the 
person of the King^, and to the system of the con^ 
stitution; the government set up a dark, gloomy, 
Jacobinic system of inquisition, destructive of the 
concord, character, and happiness of society; in- 
stead of opposing to'the sanguinary example of the 
Jacobins, and of their horrid punishments, the ex- 
ample of a mild administration of our criminal 
laws, and shewing, by the beneficence of our courts, 
the beauty and efficacy of a well- modelled and ra- 
tional system of freedom, we had striven only to 
imitate their conduct, by straining our criminal 
laws beyond the example of all former times, the 
blackest in the annals of England, and shocking 
the feelings of humanity, by punishing out of all 
proportion to the ofience ; and now, instead of op- 
posmg to their irregular, unsubstantial^ and ineffi- 
cient schemes of finance^ a system of solid, equal, 
regular, and permanent revenue ; we had adopted 
their very project, and grasped at a shewy but mi- 
serable phantom, which would be found to elude our 
power, and leave us in greater wretchedness than 
ever. In every way in which he could view the 
subject, it was a measure calculated not merely to 
delude the public for the time, and to be vexatious 
and oppressive as far as it went, but to be seem- 
ingly adopted for no other purpose, under heaven, 
except to take advantage of the decay of all popu- 
lar spirit, for the establishment of a principle ruin-* 
pus to the liberties of the country. He should con- 
clude, therefore, with moving, ** That it is a dan- 
gerous antt. unconstitutional measure for the^people . 
of this country to make any loan, subscription, or 
benevolence to the crown, to be used for any 
public purpose, without the previous consent of par- 
liament." \ 

In reply to Mr. Wyndkam and other speakers against the nuh 
tkm, 
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Mr. Sheridan said, that at so late an hour, when 
he and the house must both be exhausted, and after 
the very imperfect manner in which his former ar- 
guments were answered, he should have had the less 
occasion for troubling the house at any length, were, 
it not for the extraordinary speech delivered by 
Mr. Windham. There was a time when it would 
be with the most sensible regret that he could have 
heard any improper motives ascribed to him from 
that quarter. Indeed, since he had so stmngelyv 
changed tlie line of his political conduct, and adopted 
a new party, he had shewn himself so wonderfully 
dextrous in the art of enveloping his arguments, his 
principles, and his attachments, in the most impene- 
trable mazes of obscurity ; he had. so blended his 
new-born zeal for administration with expressions 
of, the tenderest affection for his friend, Mr. Fox, 
that it was not till the present night that he had 
unequivocally spoken out. He warned the mem- 
bers of the opposition of the improper company with 
which they had associated, and ridiculed their pre- 
tensions of being the exclusive champions of the con- 
stitution, insinuating that the defence of it would be 
safer in other hands ; but the right honorable gen- 
tleman ought surely to recollect that they were the 
same company and the same champions with whom 
he, till very lately, acted in apparent union and in 
perfect confidence. In order to stigmatize his 
old friends in the most odious cnanner, he drew an 
insidious parallel between their motives, and those 
whicb actuated Sir J. Hynde Cotton and other Jaco- 
bites, in the year 1746, who could discover no dan- 
ger in the approach of the Pretender, because they 
were so greatly interested in his success. If in 
truth he knew, and really believed that there were 
such persons amongst the present members of oppo- 
sition, why did he not honestly and manfuUy stand 
up and proclaim them, instead of having recourse to 
skulking and insidious jeers. 
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Xindeir the neoessity of stating to bim what their 
former intimacy and friendship efvabled him to do; 
that all his conversations at this time expressed the 
strongest conviction of the illegality of these sab* 
scriptionsy and that their illegality and unconstitu*' 
tional tendency formed the basis of those arguments 
he used to the meeting which he attended at Nor* 
wich. He did injustice to his own character by 
saying, that he employed those arguments because 
they were going at the time ; for it was not to be 
supposed that a grave and able man, employed 
upon a serious and important expedition, would 
pick up his arguments by the way like blackberries 
upon the bushes as he went along, to serve up as a 
feast to politicians. He perfectly agreed with the 
right honorable gentlemen, that there were few po- 
litical rules so strictly to be adhered to, as to pre- 
clude all deviations in cases of extreme emergency ; 
but that emergency must be found to exist at pre- 
sent, as in the year 1745, before the deviation could 
be properly justified. There were also several 
maxims, an occasional deviation from which may be 
attended with no very serious consequences ; but 
there were likewise some fundamental, seminal, and 
vital principles, an infraction of which, like flaws 
upon a diamond, always debased, and frequently 
destroyed their value. Of this description was any 
pecuniary aid given to the crown, through any other 
medium than Siat of parliament ; iar whatever may 
be its avowed purpose, it vras liable to be employed 
in corrupting the house, and overturning the liber- 
ties of the people. He had already anticipated the 
use that would be made of bountieti given by cor- 
porate and other bodies, to encourage the levy of 
troops which had been voted by parliament. This 
practice, whether legal and constitutional or not, 
was constantly connived at by parliament*— first, 
because it was useful from the encouragement it 
offered— *and, secondly, because it was likely to have 
no bad effect; for it was no free gift, nor did the 
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crown or its servants ever handle a sbilling of it. It 
was also trae, that the house expressed no jealousy 
at the promise of a ship to be famished by private 
benevolence,' and the event shewed that they were 
right, as that promise, in the end, turned out not td 
be ^ffift. He mnst^ however, do the noble lord, to 
whom he alluded, the justice to own, that he gavel 
the house a much more valuable present in the right 
honorable gentleman who now possessed their con-*- 
iidence. [Lord Lonsdale, at that time Sir James 
Lowther, first returned Mr. Pitt into partiament for 
the borough of Appleby.] He contended, that 
ministers could have no other purpose in view, by. 
soliciting this subscription, in what he represented 
to be a clandestine way, but to assert this high pre-t 
rogative in the crown. It was impossible that they 
could expect any. considerable. assistance from the 
tontributions, orif they before entertained any hopes 
of that nature, the late resolutions of the Surrey 
meeting, declaring it to be unconstitutional, gave 
him very little reason to expect that it wouWbe 
generally productive. Upon the whole, he was 
of opinion, that they would find more subscribers 
this night to the motion of the previous question, 
than they were likely to find towards defraying the 
expenses of the army. And here he could not bu^: 
remark upon the conduct of the Attorney-General, 
in contending for the legality of the proceedings, 
and not daring to meet it with a direct negative, 
which he knew would not accord with the sensie of 
the country in general. He quoted, indeed, volu- 
minous authorities of lawyers, living and dead ; 
Lord Bacon, Lord Coke, Lord Hardwicke, and 
Lord Ashburton, of the dead, summoned in sup-» 
port of the doctrine ; and of the living. Lord Cam* 
den as well as Lord Thurlow, who seemed pecu- 
liarly the god of the gentleman's idolatry. But he 
argued, that these illustrious men did not actually 
hold the opinions that were imputed to them; and 
a note of Lord Hardwicke was found, which ex- 

VOL. III. X 
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pressly contttdided the extra^josdicial judg^meBt 
ne on another occasion pronounced. The learned 
gentleman finding himself unable to defend his posi- 
tion by any direct authority in point, was reduced 
to haye recourse to mme et tu quoque observations 
applied to Mr. Fox, which could never be reverted to 
but in default of better arguments, and which had 
been sufficiently done away in the speech of his^ 
right honorable friend. In the whole range of his 
reasoning the learned gentleman contented himself 
with barely mentioning the statute of 13 Charles II. 
but wisely abstained u'om toy observations upon it. 
But as a succedaneum lor this, the learned gentle* 
man stated, that Mr. Wilkes, who, in the year 1778^ 
moved a resolution similar to that of this night, had, 
ijpon consulting legal authority, altered his opinion. 
How far the authority of law had influence with 
that gentleman, would appear from an extract which ^ 
he read of a conference between Mr. Wilkes and 
some other persons respecting gentlemen of the long 
robe. From this it was evident, that Mr. Wilkes 
held the profession of the law in pp small contempt, 
representing the constitution as a piece of clock- 
work, and the lawyers as under-workmen capable of 
constructing a wheel and a chain^ but totally igno« 
rant of the principles which set the machine in mo«> 
tion. In order to draw the attention of the learned 
gentleman to this, he could also add — quod notd 
bene. In opposition to the authorities on the other 
Hide, he quoted that of Mr. Hargrave, the commen- 
tator upon Lord Coke, to whom he paid high com- 
pliments, and whose opinion entirely corresponded 
with his own. After representing that the admis- 
sion of this new doctrine conne^ed with the other 
doctrines that were avowed upon the landing of the 
Hessian troops, would render necessary a new bill 
of rights, he took n<^ce of Mr. Powys's observation 
that the ministers could not act illegally till they 
had actually applied the snbscription<^money without 
4he consent of parliament, and ridiculed the idea of 
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waiting to accuse a minister of illegal proceeding* 
till he was at the head of 50,000 men. From the 
opposition made to his motion, he argued badly for 
its success, and in case of its failure/ should think an 
act to legalise these proceedings would be higly ne- 
cessary. 

7^ house divided en the previous question, moved hy the Attor^ 
n^Qenaral Ayes 204; noesM. 



MAacH 31. 
VOLXTNTEISR CORPS JFOB 1782. 

Mr. Sheridan rose to move for papers which 
appeared to him, he said, so much of course to 
grant, that it would nqt be possible reasonably to 
object to their being laid before the house. Had he 
entertained any doubt on that subject, he should of 
course have given notice of his intention to move for 
them. He would however assign a reason for napv- 
ing for these papers. It was because a learned gen- 
tleman, in the course of the debate on Friday nighty 
had quoted extracts from them, and laid a consider-* 
able stress on these partial- parts, in order to prove, 
as he said, that a subscription for raising troops had 
been thought of by administration in the year 1782. 
He therefore moved, '^ that an humble address be 

E resented to his Majesty, humbly praying, he will 
e pleased to give directions for laying before the 
house, copies of all the answers received by His Ma- 
jesty's Secretary of State, to the circular letter writ- 
ten by the Earl of Shelburne, containing plans for 
raising voluntary corps for the internal defence of 
the kingdom for the year 1782." 

flfr* Pitt saidf that the same motion was made m the year 17Si» 
and opposed by the right honorable gentleman, (Mr. Fox,) who 
Was then Secretary of State, and when the honorable gentleman who 
made this motion was himself in an official situation in the government 
of this country. The house had then thought fit to refuse these very 
papers : for the sake of the' consistency of the journals, therefore, h$ 
was dcfiroui U should not appear thaipapert which h(idbun refiucd 

X2 
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whm the nU^ect 0a$ in agitation, Amdd k mnttd when they be- 
cam merely matter of hutory. He desired UtejoumaU to be read,, 
which being done, it ypeared that a motion woe made for those pa* 
pers on the 11th of June, on which a debate arose, mid the house 
disided, when the motion passed in thenegative 68; against it 22. 

Hr Sheridan ridiculed, as an affected regard for 
cotisistency, in order to conceal an evident ^lubter- 
fuge, the Chancellor of ihe Exchequer's present de- 
claration for consistency. The real esteem he had 
for that merit was evident in the manner he refused 
on one day, and agreed the next, to receive the pe- 
tition of Mr. Palmer ; and to reifuse, and ffrant, the 
SecretQ.ry of State's circular letter to the lord-lieute- 
nants. The truth was, that this was a scheme of 
the minister to make a false impression on some part 
of the house, and as many as he could of the public. 
The Attorney-General was to come forward with 
garbled accounts, and partial extracts of returns to 
Lord Shelbume*s letter in 1782, and from these to 
argue that subscriptions bad been agreed upon for 
supporting the executive power in the year 1782. 
This was so unworthy an attempt, that he must take 
the sense of the house upon it ; and he had farther 
to say, that, if defeatea now, he should bring this 
srubject forward again in a more formal shape. 

The house divided : for the motion 18 ; agmmst it 86. 



April 1. 

BlhlM FOB, TH£ BNCOURAGSMBNT, &C. OF VO- 
XUNTSISR CORPS FOR THE GENERAL DE- 
FENCE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. Francis said, that before he qffered his opinion on this bill, 
he could not but complain oja practice, which generally prevailed m 
that house, and which in ^ect took away all freedom of debate, by 
conRnmg every discussion, on subsets of importance, to three or four 
indhnduah, That, on this point, he spoke with peat tmpartiaHty. 
Ttat afew distinguished persons, by occupying, the whole time of 
the house with speeches of many hours, not only wore out the pa- 
iiom ofthejew wboattended to them, while a mgority of the i 
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hers, perhaps, were taking their nauriAmeni or their repose^ httpre^ 
cbuUa M others from offering their apimaneverso shortly, for want 
of an opportunity^ of being h^rd even for a moment. That, if it was 
Uie object of eloquence to weary and deaden the attention m an tm- 
happy audience ; to exhaust all humanpatience ; to ^ace, by endless 
rq^etitum, an impression once made ; to stufify, rather than to con^ 
vince: and finally, to lose the votes of fnaias,. whose constitution, 
sunk under the intolerable burden imposed upon their faculties ;i 
then, nuked, the gentlemen he alluded to were supremely doquent.^ 

He then, in allusion to the intended claim, authorising subscrqh 
tiotts, observed that, " it had been attempted to prove principles by 
precedents, intiead of justifying practice by principle. That every 
one of the instances, so relied on, might be nothing better than abuseSf 
which, being but inconsiderable, perhaps, in the^ amount, or eot- 
dently harmless in the application, had passed without notice. But 
now the ptestion comes directly before us. — We are at issue on this 
point of right, — WUlyousuffer it to be decided, not by its own in^ 
trinsic reason, not by the principles of the constitution, but by.som$ 
special facts and instances of a modem date, in which the question of 
right was not debated? I do not belief^ that the examples pro^ 
duced, have been fairly qnoted : but if they were, what is it to usp 
who had no concern in those transactions, and who are now contend^ 
ing for the truth of a constitutional principle ? Instances of wrongs 
diMc by others, if thev were ever so numerous, are not to conclude 
t^ainst my risht. n^tisit to me that such and such things/wers 
£me in the awmnislraticn of Mr. Fox or Mr* Pitt, of Lord Rock-' 
' ingham or Lord SheUmme? Were they right when they were 
dmu? If they were not, now that they are iptestioned, that is the 
time to condemn and put a stop to them, 

Mr, Fox in reply, said, without wishing to enter upon one rf 
those long speeches which the honorable member had condemned, was 
desirous of justifying himself from the inconsistency of conduct im* 
futed to himfrom what happened in the year 1782. His own cha-^ 
racter was undoubtedly dear to him, as must be the case of every tnani 
but he was impelled with equal force to this justification, from the 
character of the Marquis of Rockingham having beenafso ^ivolved 
in the dharge, Thememory of that illustrious person, he trusted would 
stUl meet with many defenders in that howe, and he was sure there 
were some (Mr, Burke was supposed to beaUudsd to)who could na^ 
be indifferent to any imputatum thrown ^ upon it. He lAm went ai 
lengthy into the meanif^ of the cir^Uar letters sent to mamrfacturing 
towns by the Earl of Shelbume in the year 1782, and argued that 
they had no similarity whatever with the present application. 

Mr. Burke declared that he should not be ummndful of the hmt 
gken by Mr, Francis, and drawn from a precept in a writer of very 
highauthoritywith the gentleman oppodtetolnm (Captain Morris^ 

^* SoUd men of Boston make no long potations, 
** SoUd men of Boston maks no long orations, 

^Bowt wowt wawr 
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Aiuttkkb^undi&n he e&M the mm reaiOy eompfy with, at he 
had in fact very little to say upon the subject. At the period 
edhtded to, Mr. Fox must know, that though he held an office mp- 
pooed to be very high and very advantageom,yet he was as completely 
tgnorant of what wasin the cabinet as any man in England. 

Mr. Sheridan felt himself much disappointed ior 
that kind of defence, which he had a right to expect 
from Mr. Burke, of the conduct of the Marquis of 
Kockingham, and supposed, that the injunction 
against '* long orations" was not the only moral 
precept in that system of ethics alluded to, which 
served to regulate the conduct of that right honor* 
able gentleman. He would take the liberty to re- 
mind him of another passage in the same approved 
writer, in which he says, 

^ He went to Daddy Itnky, by THnmer Hall attended, 
** In such company, godd lack ! how his morals must he mended. 

**Bow! wow! wow!'' 

He then represented that Mr. Fox had mentioned 
the justification of the noble marquis to have been 
One of his chief motives for entering into the ex- 

Slanation; whereas Mr. Burke was contented to 
eclare his ignorance of the proceeding, and leave 
the memory of the Marquis of Rockingham to be 
defended by others. He then arraigned Mr. Burke 
of inconsistency, in now complaining of the place 
which he fqrmerly held, and the loss of which he 
bewailed immediately after the admrnistration to 
which he belonged was dismissed. He culled to his 
remembrance the speech which he made upon that 
occasion, with a professed sensibility in all the en- 
joyments of which he was deprivedf, and, amongst 
others, the music of drums and fifes, which regularly 
afibrded him a morning serenade. 

Jiff. JBurke having replied, 

Mr. Shefidan declared, that it was a great mis- 
take to suppose that he made any attack upon the 
morality of Mr. Burke, for if his words had been 
attended to, it would appear that he supposed him 
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to possess it in sach superabundance, that he might 
eVei[i spare some part of it for the right honorable 
gentlemen that surrounded him. (Mr. Burke WBfi 
sitting upon the Treasury Bench.) In speaking of 
his official situation, he did no more than repeat his 
own expressions; and if he had attended to the 
last debate, he would have heard direct charges of 
inconsistency brought forward against the Marquis 
of Rockingham. 

Mr. Sheridan thought it no light matter to sanc- 
tion, for the first time, calling in military aid to the 
civil power, and was sorry to near Mr. Pitt conceived 
any danger whatever from the interioir of the coun- 
try. He himself saw no great cause of fear from 
the attempts of France, but none at all from any 
co-operaticm which they were likely to receive in 
this country. If, however, the power of calling out 
thesecorps to suppress riots only, was to exist while 
there was a rebellion, or the appearance of it, he 
should not have objected to it. 

Mr. MUfard (the Solicitor General) thought this hill perfecify 
CimMeni with the true princ^pka of the caiuHwiion. h%au similar 
eases the Atrjjy migki raise the posse comitatiu, and im mdeat 
Mnest assises of arms and^ coamnissians of array took place at Ae 
.direction of the croum, though now they had fallen into aisuse. The 
present mode of arming the gentry and yeomanry of the kingdom 
uas therefore not new, and was in fact only arming property for its 
wwnpraiseiian. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that the posse comitalus 
was not under His Majesty's command, nor go- 
verned by officers of his appointment, and this con- 
stituted a material difference. He should have 
thought it would have been sufficient to revive the 
ancient practice of commission of array and assizes 
of arms. 
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Apbil 7. 

VpLTTNTEEB CORIPS, &C. BILL FOR THE GENE- 
RAL DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY. 

7%0 foUawmg ekfu$e was moved ky Mr. Sajeani Admr, to he 
added as a rider to this bill, — *' That nidividuals hamng entered into 
subscriftions to raise money as an aid to government, the same should 
hefudainto the Receiver of the Land Tax in each county, and re- 
ceipts granted by him for the respective sums received; that those 
sums mould be paid into the Receiver-General of His Maj€4ttfs Ex- 
chequer , and similar receipts given by him, the whole to be applied 
only to such purposes as were intended by the subscribers, under the 
authority of, and particularly specified in this bilL And if any 
surplus remained in the hands of the Receioer-Oeneral of the Ex- 
chequer, to be applied only as Parliament might think proper to 
direct,** 

Mr. Sheriban said^ that he supported the mo- 
tion, although it was with reluctance that he gave his 
consent to any motion of the kind. He remained 
convinced of the illegality of the measure altoge- 
ther, and of its being an unfit mode for the govern- 
ment of the country to resort to for supply ; but if 
it was forc^ upon him, he would prefer undoubt-* 
edly .that it should receive the sanction of parlia- 
ment in the way that the clause of the learned Ser- 
jeant proposed than that it should stand as a matter 
of undisputed right. He would not go again into 
the question which had been discussed at so much 
length, but he must take notice of one argument 
which had been used, and which in his mind was 
weak and childish to a degree of imbecility. It 
was that these benevolences were not to be objected 
to on account of their smallness, and that the argu- 
ment could not apply to them as unconstitutional or 
dangerous in the degree to which they could be car- 
ried. Nothing. was so certain that principles of this 
important kind must be sacred, and that they could 
admit of no degrees. If once they acknowledged 
the right of the crown to apply for revenue to the 
people, otherwise than through the channel of that 
house, the very first and most important l>ond for th# 
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maintenance of all their pririle^es were cancelled 
The house knew well how jealous they were of the 
lord*s interference in a money bill; they would not 
suffer them to alter an iota in a bill which laid even 
a fine of two-pence on the subject. And yet they 
were to suffer this measure to pass without check, 
which thus might grow iilto a most mischievous 
practice/ and become infinitely too great for their 
future control. 

Mr. WifuOunnfoUawed, and referred to a charge ofinanmdency 
brought against him: he having m 177B called private subscript 
tionsfor government, unconsiitutkmal ; and in 1794 admitted them 
to be the contrary • 

Mr. Sheridan, in explanation, said, that there 
were fundamental principles in government and 
constitution, which could not be entrenched upon in 
apy degree, and such as their ancestors bad been 
careful should not be violated. Frincipiis obsia, 
was the doctrine which in just jealousy they had 
acted upon, but which the right honorable gentle- 
man, in his deliberate reply to a former speech, was 
desirous to abolish. 

The clause wag negatived without a division* 



April 8. 



MR. Harbison's motion for taxing placb-^ 

MEN DURING THE WAR. 

Mr. Harrison moved, ** that leave be given to firing in a bill for 
the purpose of appropriating a certain pM of the emoluments arising 
from pensions ana sinecure places, for the service of the public, during 
the contimumce of the war, at the disposal of parliament ; and also 
for the purpose of appropriating a part of the emoluments arisiw 
from emcient places, amounting to more than a specified sum, to be 
applied to the same purpose.'* 

Mr. Sheridan declared, that notwithstanding 
the singular language held by the right honorable 
gentleman who had just sat down^ he would dare to 
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defend tfaemeasare proposed, and subject himsdif to 
the imputation so liberally bestowed by him cmon all 
who should think seriously in its favour. Before, 
however, he proceeded to a discussion of the que»» 
lion, he coald not avoid congratulating certain gen- 
tleman on the other side of the house, on the silenee 
which they preserved upon the occasion, and whidi 
appeared so characteristic of those sentiments which 
no doubt they would evince by their decision. If 
they had been silent, however, they did not appear 
absolutely void of sensibility ; for when the bonorr 
able gentleman stated ^o them a precedent in justi- 
fication of his motion, they stared, as if they had 
beard of some antiquated tale of the virtuous days 
of Greece or Rome, not of an instance of the con* 
duct which this country had ever adopted or put la 
practice. Adverting to the arguments just ad- 
vanced by the right honorable gentleman, he cchw^ 
fessed he felt a degree of astoni^ment inconceiv- 
able; and parti<Hilarly so as coming from him of all 
men living ; nor could he, without having heard 
him, have believed it possible be could possess so 
absolute a forgetfulness of all that had past at for- 
mer periods, and of transactions in which he had 
himself shone so conspicuously. The ri^ht honor- 
able gentleman had rebuked the seconder of the 
motion for noticing the mode in which the minister 
had come into power, and said, of what consequence 
was it how one came in, or how he went out. Does 
he himself so totally forget those sentiments which 
he has so firmly recorded, and by which he has 
branded to all posterity the mode in which that mi- 
nister had entered on and persevered in the posses^ 
aion of his present station ? He had expressed his 
astonishment at the idea of that house attempting to 
measure the proportion of rewards which the crown 
was to distribute. Does he again for&^et that he had 
himself done precisely the same thing when he 
broug^ht forward die bill known by his name, and 
which reflected so much honour on him> for rego- 
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latin^ and lifoittog the civil list of the erown ; and 
in ^hich be had reslricted the amount of the sala* 
lies or rewards which were to be annexed to vari- 
ous offices ; amon^ the rest, to his own, of paymaster 
to the forces, which be reduced to a salary of 40(>02. . 
per annum? In like manner, and upon the same 
principle, did the minister aqt upon si former occa- 
mon^ when he limited the salaries of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Secretaries of ^tate, and Other 
great officers ; in both instances trenching upon the 
asserted right of the crown. But does the right ho- 
norable gentleman mean to as^serjt that the crown 
possesses the sole right of jiuiging what rewards 
were to be bestov^ed upon public servants ? Then 
be would ask him who it was that is obliged to pay 
those rewards ? He had put the ease of a private 
family, and asked whether the master was not the 
proper judge in the distribution of rewards; and if 
those rewards should be the same to all classes of his 
servants ? He was ready to adopt the principle of 
his comparison, and to agree, that in both cases, 
those who pay, were the pro[^r judges of what 
should be paid. The next principle upon ~ which 
the right honorable opposed the present motion, was, 
on account of the discontent which the exposure of 
the numberless places now enjoyed, might occasion 
throughout the country ; and yet, what was the 
principal and leading feature upon which his bill 
proceeded? Te shew the evils attendant on enor- 
mous places, and to produce reform in those evils by 
abolishing a number of those places. Where at 
that time, was his tenderness, when he set so many 
adrift unprovided for and unprotected ? The public 
good he called it, which he considered as paramount 
to every other consideration, and to which he then^ 
thought that every other consideration was to give 
way. The right honorable gentleman ridiculed the 
present motion, because he conceived the having it 
would produce would be but trifling. Did he him- 
self consider the saving which his bill was te pro- 
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dace, as forming bo object of attention ? And yet 
he would affirm, that the utmost extent of savings 
nnder that bill was contemptible, and as nothing, 
compared to what might be produced by the mea-* 
sure now proposed. And where he talked of these 
sayings not afibrding the poor of Norwich small beer 
to their suppers, they must be great swillers indeed ; 
but, in fact, if well applied, they would afibrd a crati* 
fortable support for a great share of the poor of the 
whole kingdom. A short view of the detail of those 
places would readily establish this fact. In the first 
place, there was one single place (Auditor of the 
Exchequer) that had been enjoyed by a nobleman of 
considerable priyate fortune, from which he must 
have realized near half a million of money sterKng* 
Obseryin^ here an honorable member (Mr. Rose,) 
writing, he humourously claimed his assistance, 
whom he considered as so well able to make such 
calculations, and observed, that if a more nice ac« 
count should reduce the total to two or three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, there would be no great room 
for triumph. He particularly reprobated the ][)rac* 
tice of those, who, upon the present, as on all other 
occasions, particularly parliamentary reform, af* 
fected to reprobate any attempt at amendment, 
under the pretext, that a measure good in itself, and 
in its principle, might be productiye of mischief, by 
being carried too far. If, as had been so pompously 
displayed upon yarious occasions, eyery thing we 
held dear was at stake, was it so preposterous ^o call 
on those who gained most by the present system, to 
give up part K>rthe preservation of the remainder; 
or what should wesay^of that most unparliamentary 
and unconstitutional measure, the general subscrip- 
tion ; at all eyents that subscription would be a bad 
criterion by which to judge of the public spirit; for 
he would be bold to say that the sum total of all that 
should be raised by that inode, would not amount to 
what might be sayed in the suppression of sinecures. 
Take the whole amouut of the subscriptions through- 
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out the kingdom, and they would not be found to 
exceed 200,000/. notwithstanding every exertion of 
influence and authority which had been used. He 
did not believe the minister meant to repeat this ex- 
perinHent next year, nor yet to admit that the public 
spirit was evaporated ; there, therefore, could be no 
truth in the insinuation, that the French would sup- 
pose our resources exhausted by the present mea- 
sure ; but, on the contrary, they would see greater 
cause to dread us when they beheld us cutting up 
corruption by the root. Wlien he heard the minis- 
ter and others describing in such high-flown terms, 
the zeal with which the public spirit promoted th& 
present subscription, he should have been considered 
as paying some gentlemen a bad compliment, if he 
were to estimate by their fortunes the amount of 
their subscriptions; especially when he saw that 
some who were so liberal in their praises and pane- 
gyric had annexed to their names the paltry suni of 
50/. If, as was asserted, it was necessary for our 
existence to conquer the French, we must do it by 
beating them at their own weapons, and, like them, 
it would be necessary to make considerable sacri- 
fices. Now a noble lord (Mornington) had upon a 
former debate stated, that property to the amount of 
4002. a year, was eflective only to the amount of 
120/. and he wished ministers and gentlemen hold- 
ing places to adopt this proposition, which, at four 
year s purchase, which he should be glad if it were 
the longest duration of the contest, would produce 
no inconsiderable income. For instance, if a noble 
cousin of the minister's (the Marquis of Buckingham) 
,out of his place as teller of the exchequer, were to give 
8000/. a year^ that in four years would make a sum of 
S2,000/. Another cousin too (Lord Grenville) might 
apply 4000/. the amount of his place of Ranger of the 
Park, which he affected not to receii?e, but whict) 
notwithstanding, he would assert was in fact no sav- 
ing at all to the public. The other Secretary of 
State, out of his multiplied places of Treasurer of 
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the Navy, President of the Board of Controul, &c. 
might devote the profits of one at least of those 
places to the same patriotic purpose. To these might 
be added, with, perhaps, singular propriety, a part 
pf the profits of the gentleman (Mr. Rose) who was 
so expert at calculation ; and who upon this subject 
possessed an experience and a source of knowledge 
not inferior to any of them. Here Mr. Sheridan 
stated that he had just had put into his hand a list of 
the places eiijoyed by Mr. Rose, but which as being 
too long, he shoold decline to state. However, upon 
^a cry of *^ Read ! Read ! '* he proceeded to enume<- 
rate as follows : Clerk of the Parliament ; Master of 
the Pleas Office ; Surveyor of the Green Wax ; 
Secretary to the Treasury, a place, no doubt, well 
known to many gentlemen of that house. Here he* 
sitating, and the cry of ** Read ! " being repeated, 
he wished to know whether the gentleman was not 
sufficiently satisfied, after having heard four enume* 
rated ; in fact, there were two mwe on the paper, 
but being written with a pencil, he could not make 
them out. Returning to the subject before them, 
he observed, that the minister was much in the ba« 
bit of boasting of the flourishing state of our com* 
merce during this war ; but he denied that this boast 
had any real foui^dation, if we attended to the di£fe« 
rence between the present and late war. Then we 
were at war with four nations, whose maritime exer* 
tions were individually powerful : now we had to 
contend bat with one, whose marine was at least 
crippled, if not annihilated. The state likewise of 
our manufactures, wa^i a boast equally unfounded ; 
for the observations of the gentleman (Mr. Coke,) 
who seconded the motion, was not, as asserted, con- 
fined to Norwich, but extended to the whole king- 
dom, throughout which, the manufacturers was starv- 
ing, and could be rendered serviceable only by being 
made a soldier of again. That house had been 
every year accustomed to hear the minister make a 
display of the reduction of the national debt* Now 
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he would ask, when any thing snbstantial in that way 
was to take place ; the answer was obvious ; it was 
a dream which never could be realized. By the pro* 
mises held outt we were to arrive at a peace estab- 
lishment ; that is, that our income was to equal our 
Oxpenditare, beside the million annual, towards the 
i^eduction of the debt, and the 200,000/. surplus. 
That period, notwithstanding these splendid promi^ 
ses had never yet arrived ; and he would affirm, in 
the most positive terms, never, by the event of this 
war, can now be expected j because, if peace were 
hi^^pily established to-morrow, our establishments^ 
whether military, naval, or civil, would be consider* 
ably higher than ever. And would the minister 
say, that our resources would increase in any pro- 
portion ? He was sure he could iK>t, Another prin- 
ciple there was which called for their serious atten- 
tion. The minister had formerly come forward 
with a pompous display of a plan, by which on any 
future war, it would be necssary to fund any debt to 
be contracted in such a manner, that the whole of it 
must be paid within a certain period. This prin- 
ciple he certainly adhered to, upon the first occasion 
that offered after its adoption. But has he preserved 
in it upon the present occasion? No such thing! 
It was abandoned and gone for ever ; and with it 
vanished away the most distant prospect of a reduc- 
tion of the national debt. On the contrary, they had 
nothing to look to in the future, but, as in the past, 
the eternal plea of necessity to justify or excuse the 
repetition of new loans. An honorable member, 
(Mr. Drake) after a panegyric on the merits of in- 
consistency, which seemed to be now the only fea- 
ture and characteristic of superior talents, claimed, 
the right horeafter, notwithstanding his opposition 
to the present motion, to vote for the entire aboli- 
tion of all sinecure places ; he did not mean to dis- 
pute that right with him now, more than he did the 
right which he claimed on a former occasion, to be 
as animated as he pleased ; he should only content 
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himself with declaring his satisfaction of being of 
the number of those duU^ phlegmatic description of 
men, who boast of that uniformity of principle and 
practice, which he trusted would ever distmguish 
those with whom he had the honor and happiness to 
act. To those who were alarmed with the idea of 
the novelty of the present motion, he* had to remind 
them, that in February, 1783, the present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer moved, in conformity to His 
Majesty's speech, for leave to bring in> bill, which 
was, in effect, but a continuance of that which re^ 
fleeted so much honor on a right honorable gentle- 
man (Mr. Burke.) Of precisely the same nature 
was the present motion, which was not, as asserted 
by that gentleman, an attack upon places held for 
life, but in the words of the motion itself, referring 
to certain places ; what those should • be, whicn 
should be the object of the bill, the committee alone 
could decide. Thus the whole of that part of the 
argument of the right honorable gentleman upon, 
that topic, fell to the ground. For these reasons it 
was, be declared his decided approbation and sup- 
port to the motion before the house. 

Mr* Rose replied to Mr. Sheridan^ and in the course of his speech 
observed, ^* After all that had been said upon the question, what was^ 
the whole drift of the argument ? It was an appeal to popular pre^ 
judices. Tax placemen and pensioners is a re-echoing of the popular 
cry ; but he professed, he did not perceive why they should be more 
taxed than the honorable gentlemun, as manager of his theatre, or 
than as a man^ who traveled the country toUh hk puppet-shew at his 
back. 

Mr. Sheridan, in explanation, said, that his argu-* 
ments had been mis-stated by Mr. Rose, for they 
went merely to induce the placemen to support the 
jmotion. He took notice of his having been once 
before the subject of the same joke ^respecting his 
property in the theatre) in the same tlsrse, neat, and 
classical terms by Mr. Rose. Another gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) had, on a former occasion taken the same 
liberty ; he trusted it would be' the last time that 
there should be such unparliamentary allusion te the 
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situation, circumstances, profession, or occupation of 
any gentleman in that house. 

The home divided ; far ihe motion 50 ; againei it 117. 



APBILll. 

BILL TO ENABLE SUBJECTS OF FBANCE TO 
ENLIST AS SOLDIERS. 

Mr. Pitt molted the order of the day on the bill to enable His Mo' 
jesty to employ the subjects of France on the continent of Europe^ in 
the French West India islands, — at Guernsey and Jersey, and other 
places: which, being read, he moved '* That the bill be now read a 
tecond time*' 

Mr, Sheridan declared, he never had heard so 
extraordinary a bill defended in so extraordinary a 
manner; it was even treated with a kind of civility, 
as if it had a claim to respect. The honorable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt), seenied surprised at the 
objections of his honorable friend (Mr, Baker), 
and indeed that any objections at all should be 
made against itjjjust as if it was a matter of 
course, and perfectly conformable to law, to take 
into the service of this country an immense body of 
Roman Catholics, foreigners, and iiien who had 
taken no test whatever. This was a' decided decla- 
ration of change of system. An honorable gentle- 
man (Mr. Jenkinson) had partly communicated 
this new plan of the operations of the campaign, 
which was to get into the interior of France. That 
plan should have been adopted last year ; instead of 
' which, a narrow and miserable system had been 
pursued, that of attacking little, paltry, insignificant 

E laces. What new circumstance, he desired to ask, 
ad occurred this year to make such a plan neces- 
sary ? Was it the circumstance of our having broken 
our faith with the people of Toulon ? Was it the cir- 
cumstance of our having deceived the unfortunate 
royalists of La Vendee? After every means of 
faking an impression in France seemed to have va- 

VOL. WI. Y 
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nished, a new light broke in upon us, and we were 
to adopt a measure, which there was not a single 
reason at present to justify, although there might 
have been last year. His objection to the measure 
was a fundamental one, and went to the whole bill at 
once, as unnecessary and unconstitutional. The mo- 
tive assigned by an honorable general for his appro- 
bation of the bill, was one of the reasons why he ob- 
jected to it; as he conceived nothing more cruel, or 
more devoid of feeling and humanity, than driving 
unfortunate persons into the field, with a certainty of 
destruction, either of falling in battle, or the more 
dreadful alternative of being taken prisoners, and 
hanged. If these Frenchmen in our armies should 
be so treated, on being taken iu' battle, were we to 
revenge their fate, and retaliate on the French pri- 
soners in our possession ? [" Yes^^ exclaimed Mr. 
Burke«] Good heaven! replied Mr. Sheridan — 
consider that the lives of millions may depend upon 
that single word — That you will introduce a system 
of human sacrifice, all over Europe, by such a mea- 
sure — that you send these poor Bnfortunate beings 
into the field with halters around their necks, as part 
of their accoutrements. Nothing, he was persuaded, 
but the warmth which the honorable gentleman felt 
on ministerial questions, could have led him into au 
expression which might be the herald of cool mas- 
sacre to many of our own troops. He hoped that 
the house would never place tne armies of Great 
Britain in so deplorable a situation ; that it would 
turn with horror from a system of barbarous and 
execrable warfare hitherto unknown in the history 
of civilized Europe. This was the first time in 
which it had been acknowledged, from ministerial 
authority, that Fi'ance had ^^ subjects;" and we 
might be assured, that the present government of 
that country W9uld treat those subjects as rebels 
whenever they fqund them fighting in the pay of 
Great Britain. The paltry saving which it was 
said would accrue from tbe officers of tlu»se corps 
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not having half-pay after the war, should the object 
of it be unsuccessful, he could consider as no other 
than a delusion. The same had been said a few 
years since of the royalist corps in America; but at 
the conclusion of the war, these officers, driven from 
their homes, remained a heavy incumbrance on the 
gratitude of this country. Did any man pay his 
country so bad a compliment as to suppose, that the 
feeling's and spirit ot a British parliament would 
consent to send those unfortunate gentlemen into the 
field under such cruel circumstances as he had de- 
scribed, and after they had bled in our service, turn 
them adrift, to linger out their lives in melancholy 
meditations upon British benevolence ? In a con- 
stitutional point of view, he held the bill to be a most 
dangerous one. Martial law, to which the men 
were to be subjected, was to be left entirely to His 
Majesty, without any limitation whatever. It might 
be made a law, that, in case of any disobedience to 
uny arder, they should be punished with death ; and 
it was not impossible that the King might be per- 
suaded by his advisers to employ that army in over- 
throwing the free constitution of this country. It 
was, besides, natural to conclude, that a body of men, 
smarting under the lash, and detesting even the 
name of liberty, might be inclined to do any thing 
that might bring about that despotism which was so 
dear to them ; on that ground, therefore, placing 
them under the power, of the crown left little secu- 
rity for the liberties of Englishmen. Mr. Sheridan 
said, he did not expect to find the observations of 
his honorable friend (Mr. Baker), on the subject of 
troops being brought into this country for exercise, 
treated in so jocular a manner. He had no objec- 
tion to the right honorable gentleman growing more 
and mok'e facetious every day ; but he wished him to 
confine his wit to suitable occasions. The right ho- 
noraUe gentleman's idea of exercise, could mean 
nothing else than military array. It had been said^ 
that there could be no danger from these troops, be- 

y 2 
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caase they were not to come beyond a certain dis- 
tance from the coast ; such an assertion was treating; 
them like school-boys ; for in what other light did 
that part of the bill consider the foreign troops, who 
were not to go out beyond their bounds; and if they 
did, our messengers were to go to them with the bill 
in their hands,, and say, '< You are a naughty army ; 
do not attempt to stir an inch beyond the limits as- 
signed you ; get back again to your proper ground.^! 
Such was to be the language which a bit of paper 
(a scare-crow carried in the hands of our messen- 
gers, or stuck on a finger-post) was to use to an 
army of 40 or 50,000 men, embodied in Kent or 
Sussex, and under the absolute command of His 
Majesty. To many it might seem of no trifling 
consequence to have such a body of French Iloman 
Catholics, without test ot regulfir allegiance, at the 
disposal of the regular government; to him their 
qpinioni^ in respect to religion, were, he owned, of 
no very great importance. Let it be recollected^ 
however, that if, in this age of liberality and reli- 
gious tolerance, it was not deemed unsafe to enter- 
tain in the kingdom an army of possibly 30,000 
Roman Catholic foreigners ; what an insult did we 
offer to the Roman Catholics of England, in conti- 
nuing those oppressive and degrading restrictions, 
notwithstanding which they eminently distinguished 
their loyalty, and manifested the most dutiful spirit 
of allegiance! If this bill should pass, he should 
think it his duty to bring, without loss of time, the 
situation of that meritorious class of subjects, the 
English Roman Catholics, as well as all the other 
dissenters, under the review of parliament, of which 
he was desirous that what he then said should be 
considered a, sufficient notice; and the object of bis 
motion would be, that all tests, on account of reli- 
gious opinions shbGld be abolished. He knew that 
in making propositions of that kind, it was in gene- 
ral thought necessary to have some previous consul- 
tation with His !Majesty^s xninisters^ and some un- 
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derstanding^ with the people themselves. However^ 
he should proceed without consulting^ either of them^ 
relying on the propriety and manifest justice of the 
measure. Mr. Sheridan concluded with saying, that 
he should oppose the second reading.; in which, if 
he was unsuccessful, he should propose some emen- 
datory clauses in the committee. 

The home divided: for the maH0n 106 ; agmmt it 30. 



April 14,. 
ROYALTY THEATRE. 



Mr. Mainwaring moved, " That leave be given to bring in a bilT 
%o enable His Mt^esty to license, as a play-house during the i 
, the theatre called the Royalty Theatre:' 



Mr. Sheridan observed, that this applicatfon 
was only a renewal of what had been made a fevir 
years ago, which the house then, on Ml considera- 
tion, thought proper to reject A number of per- 
sons on that occasion had thought proper, without 
any direct authority, to open a theatre near Well- 
close-square, affecting to do so under the pawer of 
• Lord Cornwallis, a constable of the Tower; when,, 
in fact, they neither had, nor could have*, amy such 
authority. They were admonished upon the sub- 
ject, and told they could not proceed under the au- 
thority of any law. The proprietors of the winter 
theatres, knowing that if this was suffered, their 
property might be materially injuredby similar con*- 
ciuct in other places, took measures which the law 
gave to stop this proceeding; they were resisted by 
the gentlemen of this theatre, until the expense eS' 
the prosecution amounted to 2,8002. Now, he wished 
to submit to the house, whether any reason was 
given for allowing this attack on the property of 
the winter theatres to be renewed. He confessed»he 
saw none that could bear upon the subject fairly^ 
unless the house were prepared to say, that the ma>^ 
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BOpoly of the patents should exist no longer, and 
that the theatres, like any other property where there 
was no patent to protect it, should be left to the H* 
va^ship of individuals. Perhaps some gentlemen 
might be disposed to treat with levity a subject of this 
nature as matter of mere amusement ; but it might 
not be amiss to observe by the way, that 100,0002. 
were given for the patent of one of the winter 
theatres, and that 100,0007. more had been laid out 
in fitting it up for the entertainment of the public ; 
and then perhaps the question of property might 
deserve a little more serious consideration. He 
then gave a short account of the proceedings of the 
gentlemen concerned in the establishment of the 
Royalty Theatre,and the course they took in resisting" 
the known law. The claim of the present peti** 
tioners was rested on rather a curious roun-- 
dation, because they had, contrary to express laws^ 
built a theatre, which was shut up by the judgment 
of a court of law; and now come to parliament 
for a bill to legalise their act. It would be some- 
what extraordinary if there was a law which said 
that there should be but two canals in the kingdom, 
Imd certain persons should, in the face of this law, 
cut a third, and then come to parliament for an act 
to make their conduct legal. He thoug^ht that it 
would be a very great hardship, after the proprie- 
tors of the theatres royal had gone to an enormous 
and iujcredible expense, under the sanction of law, 
and reliance on particular acts of parliament, if any 
persons might innovate upon that property. 



Apbil 16. 

KOMAN CATHOUCS ANB DTSSENTSKS. 

Mr. Sheriban gave notice that he should, on 
the first open day after the holidays, move for leave 
to bring in a bill to put the Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters of this country, at least, on a footing, a$ 
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jto tests, with the foreigfiiers about to be eniployed 
in the service of this country, in the present war ; 
and he really wished, he said, that ministers would 
take this into their most serious consideration, and 
lioped there would not be a dissenting voice to that 
proposition. 

BILI^ TO £NABI«E SUBJECTS OF FRANCB TO 
ENUST AS SOIJ>I£&S. 

Mr. 8heridan proposed an amendment, that, in- 
stead of the bill being in force during the present 
war, it should continue only for one year. He ob- 
served that His Majesty had no power to continue 
in his service his own subjects longer thaii one year, 
and that this was always under the provision of the 
mutiny bilL He saw no reason whatever ; on the 
contrary he saw much danger, that the power of 
the crown should be more extensive with regftrd to 
the employment of foreigners in the British service. 
The elnect of the war was now defined by ministers 
to be that of the destruction of the present torm of 
government in France, and the establishment of 
order, morality, and religion in that country. It 
might, perhaps, be discovered that we should not be 
able to effect that, without employing 500,000 men, 
and by this bill the number was indefinite. He 
would then ask, whether any vote of credit that 
bouse ever gave to the crown was so extensive as 
this ? He would ask gentlemen what answer they 
had to give to their constituents if they should de- 
mand to know how the power of the purse of this 
country stood ? Were they not bound to confess 
that the whole of it was entirely given up to the 
discretion of the execntive power? and although 
the bill was silent as to the half-pay of ail those who 
should act under this bill, yet it might turn out in the 
event, that notwithstanding they bad no claim upon 
this country according to the letter of the act ; yet, 
like the American loyalists, they might have an irre- 
sistible claim on our magnanimity, generosity, and 
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even our jartic^. Besides, after we had succeeded 
(whichy by the way, might be many years hence) 
in the glorious cause of establishing a government 
in France, the contest might be changed into a 
squabble for indemnification, and an attempt to 

Eartition France, in which persons acting under this 
ill could not possibly assist. He urged many other 
arguments in favor of his amendment; the great 
object of which was to keep in the hands of that 
' house, what they always ought to have for the benefit 
of the people^ the power of the public purse. 

The Solicitor-General said, that the reason of making the mutiny 
bill annual f appeared to he, because it was thought unfit to trust the 
articles of war made^ or that might be made by His MoQesty^for the 
government of troops within the kingdom, longer than a yearj but 
this did not apply to troops that were to be employed abroad. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the mutiny bill for the King's 
troops in India was annual. It was only for the 
Company's troops that it was permanent. The 
volunteer corps proposed to be raised for the inter- 
nal defence of the country, were as much under the 
annnal mutiny bill as the regular troops ; and if it 
should be suffered to expire, they might be very 
respectable looking gentlemen in red coats, but they 
would be no longer soldiers. 

ne house divided on the amendment, ayes 29 ; noes 1 28. 

Mr. Sheridan proposed a clause to limit the num- 
ber of persons enlisted . under the act, which shall, 
on any pretence, be within the kingdom at any one 
time, to 6000. 

TA» was adopted. 



April 17. 

BIIX TO itiiNABUB SUBJECTS OF FRANCIS TO 
ENLIST AS SOLDIEBS. 

This was a third time, and the question put " That the bill do 
pass." — A debate ensuedp in which Mr. Burke took a very camir 
derabk $hare» 
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Mr. Shgridan said, that there was one circam-' 
stance, and one assertion, in which he believed he 
should be joined by the majority of the house, which 
wai9, that the disqualifying sentence passed by the 
right honorable gentleman (Mr. Burke) upon him- 
self, was altogether unfounded ; for he never he^rd 
the honorable gentleman display more talents, more 
variety, or more eloquence, than on the present 
occasion ; and he shewed by no means any appear- 
ance of declining faculties or powers in the wane, 
except when the right honorable gentleman found 
it convenient, for the sake of argument, to lose his 
memory. But though confessing his splendid ta- 
lents, he could not grant to the right honorable gen- 
tleman one quality which he assumed to himself, 
that .of being a plain matter of fact man ; for he 
certainly had never heard a more varied fancy, or 
splendid imagination displayed, or greater arts ex- 
ercised to inflame the mind or mislead the reason. 
Humanity had been very much dwelt upon by the^ 
right honorable gentleman, and, was he not con- 
vinced to the contrary, he should consider him as 
displaying an instance of the total want of it, froni 
the levity with which he spoke at all times when 
any opportunity occurred, of the murders, massacres, 
and guillotines of a neighbouring country. He 
could not this night say it was a smile of indigna- 
tion, for through the whole of his speech, he was 
full of his jokes upon those serious and calamitous 
subjeets. But as to the enormities committed by 
the people of France, and which he by no means 
was desirous to palliate, he only wished to enquire 
how far these are to be attributed to the people 
themselves, and how far to the ancient form of their 
government. The right honorable- gentleman has 
said, that it was a strong presumption against any 
government, when the generality of mankind rise 
.in arms against them ; this position may be true ; 
but it is also a strong presumption against any form 
of government that chances to be sjubverted by any 
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rodden revolutioni when the people of that govern- 
ment are found, as soon as their bands are brokent 
committing every species of violence and enormity, 
that the government itself was a bad one ; for what- 
ever vice, whatever enormities are committed by 
this people^ they could not have acquired from the 
sad^n change of government, but have attained 
them under that government where their principles 
must have beep formed. If they were prone to de- 
prive others of their property, it was because they 
were accustomed to see the life of man made light 
of, and the human form disregarded. The right 
honorable gentleman talks of the security under the 
ancient government of France, when every man en- 
joyed himself in peace under his own vine, and be- 
neath his own fig-tree ; surely the honorable gentle- 
man cannot be serious in the assertion ;— «he must 
have lost all remembrance of what the ancient go- 
vernment of France was. He is also lavish in his 
praises of their courts of justice, which were noto- 
rious for their misconduct and perversion of right. 
Their clergy, at least the higher orders of them, were 
professed^theists and Deists ; and there was not a 
single man m the whole country who afiFected any 
knowledge of the world, or pretended to common 
48ense, that would not consider the opinion of the right 
honorable gentleman, with regard to their religion, an 
insult to their understanding, rather than a compli- 
ment to their virtue; — hence sprung those atheistical 
firinciples, — this want of every virtue of whidb we 
€om plain. The right honorable gentleman has said 
that they were wild beasts before we attacked 
them, and that it was on account of their being so, 
that it was found expedient and necessary so to do. 
He wished to know, if previous to the attack of the 
two most considerable of the combined powers, 
Prussia and Austria, they were the wild beasts the 
right honorable, gentleman had described ? If so, 
why did not we then attack them ? Why rather 
bosist of our partiality towards them, and express a 
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wish to conciliate their friendships and court their 
alliance, [Here a cry of " No I No 1"] at least it 
must be granted that we endeavored to conciliate 
them so far as to preserve peace with them ; and 
were, on every occasion, boastful of our observance 
of neutrality. 

The right honorable gentleman »lso expressed a 
wish for a powerful army to break through the crust 
of the iron frontier of that country, and to make the 
French emigrants the point of that wedge ; to be 
sure it was putting those gentlemen in the most 
dangerous post; but he had no donbt that their 
high sense of honor would make them anxious to 
fill it. But are we certain of success from this mea- 
sure, supposing we could even raise an army of 
two or three hundred thousand men? For, not-, 
withstanding the idea of the right honorable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dundas), that if he could once muster 
such an army^ it would maintain itself; he believed 
it would not be found so easy a matter to effect it ; 
for probably it would but induce the people to rise m 
large bodies, and form a more considerable mass to 
oppose this formidable army ; and it is a well-known 
fact, that in La Vandee there was at one period^ 
200,000 men in actual rebellion— but even tibat 
number, formidable as it was, the convention found 
means to suppress. He wished to call to the right 
honorable gentleman's recollection, though he was 
convinced his memory was wholly unimpaired, ex- 
cept when forgetfulness might be attended with 
convenience, that in the case of America, this idea 
was held forth to the public, — that the majority of 
the people there were really averse to the ruling 
power, and that they wanted nothing but encou* 
ragement to induce them to declare themselves; 
but this proved a vain and delusive hope, and such 
would be the event of the present measure held out 
to the public. The little monosyllable (yes) which 
the right honorable gentleman affected to treat with 
so much levity, and upon which he unnecessarily 
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displayed so much wit and humor, went to convey 
an approbation of a system of retaliation which 
was not a proper subject of mirth. But after all 
the right honorable member has been pleased to 
advance on the subject, it is impossible to say whe- 
ther that system is to be adopted ; and it is but right, 
not for the information of an individual merely, but 
for those persons to be employed under this bill, that 
it should be known. A certain noble Lord (Mulgrave), 
high in the service of His Majesty, and as he sup- 
posed, enjoying the confidence of His Majesty's 
ministers, had declared, that, in his opinion, the 
system of retaliation was to be adopted ; and he 
supposed he did not say this without the appro- 
bation of those with whom he acted ; but, at the 
same- time, he wished for an explicit declaration 
upon the subject. The savage nature of the French, 
their unexampled ferocity, had been expatiated upon 
much at large ; but, he believed, with regard to 
their treatment of their prisoners, they acted on 
humane and honorable principles ; he wished to 
know froni the noble lord if the fact was so or 
not. (His Lordship nodded assent.) The right 
honorable gentleman had quoted a variety of pre- 
cedents concerning the doctrine of retaliation as 
to its practice ; and in each of these precedents, ex- 
cepting with regard to America, he had completely 
failed. The first is the conduct of the English as 
respected the Irish regiments in the French service 
in tne year 1745, — a space of nearly 60 years, when 
they took some of them prisoners; but it was not 
very probable that many of those who left Ireland 
in 1681, returned to invade England in 1745r; but 
. even in this he ni^kes an exception with respect to 
some who were engaged in a plan to subvert the 
government of this country, who were punished; 
which will be exactly the situation ot the persons 
to be employed under the present bill. The next 
precedent was the conduct of the French to Lord 
Ligonier, when taken prisoner, who was one of the 
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French refugees banished from France by the reyo« 
cation of the Edict of Nantz ( which was in itself 
one of the most cruel and barbarous actions that 
ever disgraced history), in the year 1692, and he 
was taken prisoner in the year 1747, a period of 
6-3 years ; so that the probability is, that it was 
the father of his lordship who was a refugee, or at 
least that his lordship. must have been but a child 
in arms at the time. But what was the object of 
this war, — ^to subvert the existing government of 
France, or to destroy the ruling powers there ; and, 
therefore, it is possible that such of the subjects of 
France as are taken in arms for this purppse, will 
be treated as rebels. That frantic, furious, and mur- 
derous disposition which the French have disco:* 
vered, was not shewn, says the right honorable 

fentleman (Mr. Burke^ by Louis XIY., when all 
!urope united against nim ; nor by the Venetians 
when the League of Cambray ^^as formed ; for thia 
plain and obvious reason, there was no intention to 
destroy Louis XIY. or his government, or to sub- 
vert the established form of government.of Venice; 
but, in the present case, our avowed object is the 
subversion of the existing power of France, and 
those who bear rule there, in the early part of his 
speech, the right honorable gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
treated with much levity and ridicule, the humanity 
professed by my I'ight honorable friend towards the 
emigrants. We afford compassion, — we sympathise 
with them,— but will not do any thing to restore 
them. The application of the principle of humanity 
to them is this, not to hold out to them a promise 
of protection, which we may pot afterwards be able 
to afford them. He called to the mind of the right 
honorable gentleman, the protection promised to the 

gople of La Vandee, but which was never yielded* 
e desired him to recollect tha promised protection 
of the Toulonese, whom we afterwards proved unequal 
to protect. He wished also, if necessary, to refresnen 
the memory of the right honorable gentleman (Mr. 
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Bnrke) on the subject of holding out protection to 
the American loyalists ; a principle ag^n^^t which 
the right honorable gentleman himself wrote, and 
spoke with infinite ability, and predicted what would 
be the consequence of such proffered protection ; anti- 
cipations which were afterwards completely verified. 
Another right honorable member (Mr. Dundas) 
had said, that the question he found most difficuU 
to answer on this subject was, why the measure was 
not adopted before? The reason was, that the 
object of the war was not what it now is, the sub- 
version of the French government. Or, perhaps, 
the right honorable gentleman might ' think it a 
more convenient season when the insurgents in La 
Vandee are suppressed, and that the French will 
have a stronger reliance on, and hope of security 
#rom, our promised protection, in consequence of 
having witnessed our faith to the Toulonese. That 
right honorable gentleman, speaking of the mild- 
ness of pur laws, asks which is the greater crime, 
^stealing a cheese out of a window, which an unfor- 
tunate man may do, either from wretched pro- 
pensity, or from the pressure of necessity ; or that 
of endeavoring to excite sedition, and infuse dis- 
content among His Majesty^s subjects ? In this 
case the right honorable gentleman has done what 
he is often much disposed to do ; he assumes as a 
grotmd what is not facl^t, and reasons upon it after- 
wards. The persons to whom he alludes, so far 
from being guilty, or convicted of the crimes which 
he imputes to them, have not even been charged 
with any such offence. With regard to the present 
bill, he contended, that if it was passed in the form 
in which it thea was, that the house of commons 
would no longer have existence as a house of com- 
mons, because thet would abandon those two great 
principles upon which their authority depends, — ^the 
power of a check upon the crown, by having an 
annual opportunity of disbanding the army ; and the 
guardiananip of me public purse ; diat then they 
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might have reason to console themselves when they 
returned to their constituents, and stated, that thej 
had resigned those great privileges of which they 
had been appoiuted the guardians. He shewed 
that under the unlimited authority, both as to the 
expense that may be incurred, and the number of 
troops which may be employed, the King, if he 
chose, might not call a parliament in the next year ; 
but this, he was sure, would be thought an extreme 
case, when gentlemen called to mind the virtues, 
integrity, and I'egard for the constitution, which 
His Majesty's present advisers were known to posn 
sess. He earnestly besought the right honorable 
gentleman (Mr, Pitt) to consent to limit the duration 
of the bill to one year, as it could by no means 
impede the success of his object. 

The bitt pasted withaui a dmeion. 



April 29. 
PRUSSIitN SUBSIDY. 



On the ^Bth of April the following message from the King wasi 
delivered to thehomse—** His Mi^eUy has ordered copies of a treafy, 
whiehhasbeen signed at the Hague^ by the Plenipotentiaries qf Bia 
Miffesty and the States-General of the United Provinces on the one 
parti and by the Plenipotentiary of the King of Prussia on the 
other part; and likewise of a com>ention agreed upon between the 
respective Plenipotentaries of Hie Mmesty and the States-General, 
to belaid before the house : and His m^^esty, relying on theteedaua 
and affectionate support of his faithful commons^ in the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war in which he wasengaged, reccmmems it to this 
house to consider of making protiswn towards enabling His Mqfesty 
tofuyU the engagements which His Mmesty has entared into, as 
well as to defray any extraordinary ejepenses whichmaybe iswurred 
for the service of the present year, and to takfi such measures as the 
exigency of qff^<drs may require.*^ 

On the 20f A Mr. Curwen moved, ** That the house should be called 
over to consider this sidifect this day fortnigbi.*' 

Mr. Shbridan said, it was not his intention to 
trouble the house much at length on the present 
rabject If it was possible that the^ gentlemen on 
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the other side would suffer the question to be put 
without explaining any cause of their dissentt or 
upon what g^rounds they so far disapproved of the 
present motion, as to think a call of the house unne- 
cessary, he did suppose that it was not their inten* 
tion to oppose it, but that they m^ant to conform 
to the old proverb, ** silence gives consent;" but if 
that was not the case, he trusted that they would 
indulge the house, by stating the reasons upon which 
they objected to the motion. 

Mr, Whithread addre$ied the house )n7A great warmth: ond 
observed^ it was impossible to withstand the torrent on the other 
sideofthe house, atul that Mr» Pitt had the command of it. 

Mr. Sheridan rose — [" Spoke! spoke!" was re- 
peated from several parts of the house] He ob« 
served, that what he nad already said could hardly 
be called a speech, it was only a hint at the can- 
dour of the minister ; besides, gentlemen might as 
well tolerate a few observations upon that, as they 
were determined to remain silent on the other side. 
As to the allusion of his honorable friend to the in* 
fluence of the minister in that house, it was certainly 
very unparliamentary ; he was glad he explained 
it, for it was not true— we all knew the minister 
bad no influence whatever on the majority of the 
bouse, except such as he honorably derived from bis 
eloquence and fair ai'gument. But bis powers were 
not confined to the utterance of words merely, be 
had a dumb as well as oral eloquence, of which he 
had given a capital specimen to-night, for he had 
convinced them all at once by his silence ; it was 
but just putting it in motion, and instantly all his 
friends became affected by the charm, and they all 
nodded dumb dissent to the motion like himself. 
This certainly carries with it some ground of sus- 

Eicion ; and what has fallen unintentionally from my \ 
onorable friend, is not wholly unfounded. (Here 
a cry of order. ) But was the minister quite sure 
that some migl}^ not misunderstand him ? Perhaps 
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tbey might understand his conduct according to the 
proverb, '^ silence gives consent," and under that 
idea, vote for the motion. These dumb votes might 
bring him into a dilemma, especially as he had yes- 
terday desired that this motion should not be made, 
but should be deferred to this day. It was known 
how long and how. well the right honorable gentle- 
man could declaim, he begged pardon, argue, on 
any topic, without the least time to consider of his 
subject; but it was odd he should have required 
so much time to prepare himself for holding his 
tongue; 

Sir George Young said^ that when he called order^ he didnai 
allude to any thing that the honarahk member had said: but in 
consequence of a notse in the gellery. 

Mr. Sheridan begged the honorable baronet to 
remember, that he could not see or hear any person 
in the gallery ; that it was empty, and no strangers 
could be there ; and he was very happy that none of 
his constituents were present to observe the dis- 
graceful conduct of the house that night, and that it 
was not, therefore, likely to be published to the 
world ; as for his pairt, he should make it hii^ study 
to prevent the shameful secret from transpiring, as 
far as was in his po.wer. By the treaty (he ob- 
served) the object of the war was entirely changed : 
the Kiuff of Prussia, who, as had been stated by an 
honorable member, was engaged in a purely defen- 
sive war, no longer remained a principal in the war; 
he now merely hired some troops, and furnished 
others, in conformity with the terms of subsisting 
treaties between him and this country and Holland. 
We now a^ow ourselves engaged for the re-establish- 
ment of the monarchy of France ; and the whole 
object being changed, he felt himself at liberty to 
withdraw his promised support, and had no diffi- 
culty in saying that he should refuse it, except in 
the case of invasion, or such circumstance as called 
lipon every man to stand forward in^he defence of 

VOL. lu. z 
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bis country. He repeated wbat he said at a former 
periodf that any minister ought to be impeached, 
and lose his heady who spilled the blood of his coun- 
try men, or expended the treasure of the nation, to 
restore the ancient despotism of France. He ob- 
served, that we were likely to have a new tie upon 
us for continuing on the war, as he understood frcmi 

{>retty good authority, that there was at this time a 
arge loan negociating for the Emperor, in this 
country. With regard to the present treaty, he 
reverted to the attention the ministers of Holland paid 
their countrymen ; they absolutely refused to pledge 
them for more than a single year; whilst our mi- 
Bisters, on the other hand, have consented, on the 
part of England, to the payment of l,800,000/« an- 
nually during the war, 400,000/. of which we were 
to get from the Dutch as well as we could. They 
have not felt it incumbent on them to pay any 
respect to the commons of Great Britain, or to the 
wishes of their country ; but have wantonly pledged 
us to pay a large sum of money, the whole of whidi 
will probably fall on us after the expiration of the 
first year. It was neither policy nor wisdom in the 
right honorable gentleman, to treat With so much 
inattention the commons, and by that means to 
render them insignificant in the eyes of the people, 
especially as he opposed every proposition made for 
a reform in the representation, and denied its ne- 
cessity. The whole of his conduct, during the 
present session, had gone to render the representa^ 
tion contemptible, and on no occasion more than 
the present. He warned him of the bad conse^ 
quence and impolicy of refusing discussion and ex- 
planation, when called for, both by the importance, 
the magnitude, ai|d consequences of any subject. 
He was afraid the public would be incensed at these 
proceedings. He was afraid that these attempts 
of the minister to set aside all the deliberation of 
the house of commons, and to prevent them, by these 
bast^ steps^ from meetpigy as th^ ought to do, in 
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the character of repriesentatives of the people, vfovAd 
induce the people to meet themselves to discuss 
these things, and determine oa them; ^d h^ 
thought they bad a rig^ht so to do« 

77ie house divided ; ayes 19 ; mes 98. 

Mr. Sheridan said, after what had passe^on this 
fubject, no person could rationally entertain any 
fianguine hopes that any opposition to this measure 
would be attended with proper effect; perhaps, the 
granting of a few millions of money of the people 
of this country, did not appear to that house to Jbe 
of importance enough to make it worth their while 
to pay any attention to it. He should have con- 
tented himself with giving to this resolution, in its 
present form, bis simple negative, if it bad not been 
for a very alarming rumour of an unfortunate event 
abroad, of which he feared ministers had intelti^i* 
gence, and which he feared was too true ; he meant 
tile total defeat of General Clairfayt, together with * 
the entire loss of his whole camp, baggage, and 
stores, and of the taking of Courtray. Eve^y per* 
0on must feel the most sincere regret at «uch inteUi-^ 
gence, and the general impression of that circum-- 
stance must add to the desire the house had to provide 
for the safety of this country, and for strengthening 
the power of the hauads of government. .But he 
saw the subject now under considei*atibn of ^ the 
hoi^e in so particular a point of view, from the 
peculiar situation of the country, tha| this unfortu- 
.iiatt ifitelligencie increased his objection to the mea- 
sure.^ It would be wiser in us to claim of the King 
of Prussia his fulfilment of the treaty of 1788, ana 
employ the resiidne of the money, now about to be 
voted, to some ether purpose ; for, considering th# 
great difficulties we were now under, he Had nd 
objection to the two millions and a half, bdt ho 
objected to this application of the sum ; Md he 
must say, it appeared to him, ef all the topka which 
tibie Chancellor of 4fae fixchequet had ov^r choeen 
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ijbir jtoMgyric, hone was more anstiitable than the 
^ood terms of this bargain with the King of Prus« 
ma; for ik struck him to be the most promgally ex- 
travagant agreement he ever heaird, of. Had we 
called on the King of Prussia, and he fulfilled the 
treaty of 1788^ we i^hoiild have had of Jhiissian 
troops for a liirhole year 30,000, for 600,0001. of 
which we were to defray four, and the Dutch two 
hundred thousand. The question of economy, there* 
fore, tde minister could not adduce to his own ad- 
vantage, in discussing this bargain with the King 
of Prussia. The minister had, on a former day, com-- 
pared this with other subsidiary treaties, and with 
the expense of Hessian and other troops i he should 
have compared it with our last treaty with the King 
of Sardinia^ and then we should see the point of 
economy b, little more distinctly. He wanted to 
know in what light to consider the present situa- 
tion of the King of Prussia. Was he merely a 
hirer of his troops (as qiany other Monarchs were 
on other occasions) in this war ? Or was he a 
party for himself, as principal in this cause ?*7By 
the tnsBty between us and the King of Sardinkt, 
there were to be employed in the common cause, 
for one year, 50,000 men, for which we were to 
pi^ 200,000/. and now we were to have of the King 
of Prussia only 30,000 men, for one year, for 
IfiOO^OOOL The house would by this see the bar^ 
gain with regard to the question of economy: 
Another thing was to be considered ; he wished to 
«sk whether the King of Prussia had the 62,000 
men now completely equipped; if he had not, and 
we were to wait until he had them, then his stipu-* 
lation was a gross imposition upon us, and we might 
advance our money tor nothing. If, on the other 
hand, he had them ready, it was a gross imposition 
to call for our assistance, by way of subsidy, for 
tiiat which he could produce without it ; for it was 
calling, in fact, on us to assist him to complete what 
was complete already. In the view he had taken 
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of this subject^ the house would see we might avoid 
the great expense of this treaty, by calling on th^ 
King of Prussia to furnish us with 30,000 men for 
a year, according to the treaty of 1788, and for 
which we were bound to pay him no more than 
400,0002. and then we might apply the remain- 
ing sum of money, which was little less than 
1,600,0002, in another and a better way; for he 
must say fairly and openly at once, we could not 
prudently, after what we had witnessed, place any ' 
confidence whatever in the promises or engage^ 
ments of the King of Prussia; he meant to say no- 
thing of that prince personally; in what he said, 
he alluded only to the court of Berlin ;— -he did not 
mean to dwell on the conduct of that court to Po- 
land ; it was too notorious to require a comment ; 
but he must call on the house to recollect, that at 
this moment, only t^n short months had passed, 
since other powers had entered into a convention 
with us, not to lay down arms until every place 
taken by the French, had been given up. This was 
known by the King of Prussia, and yet he lays 
down bis arms in 1794, in open violation of all faiths 
and the true spirit of treaty. Was there, therefore, 
iEiny reason to put any faith in the pledge of such 
a court ? For his part, he saw not the least pru- 
dence in putting the smallest faith in such pledge, 
OP advancmg a single Bi^itish guinea on the confix 
dence of it. 

With regard to the treaty itself, he could see in it 
Bothiuig to give more confidence than ought to have 
been given to the other engagements. He saw 
very crafty provisions in it for the King of Prussia. 
M-t. Pitt said, the army of the King of Prussia was 
to act in concert with others for the common cause; 
but had not the King of Prussia the command of 
them all, and might he not, from that very pow^r^ 
defeat the very end which we might have in view, 
by this treaty ? Here Mr. Sheridaq rea<l some of 
the articles of the treaty, to shew the great care 



trtnch ifae. King' had taken of dar interest; and 
tben be asked what was the object of the K\ng of 
Prussia in the manner he was acting? As be had 
the commaod of these 62,000 men, he had too mnefa 
KasoQ to apprehend that the King of Prusiiia wonld 
ni^t act in apy co-operation with Austria. He shoald 
jl^e glad to know what power we had over the des- 
tination of these troops. If there s! ould be any 
disagreement of opinion among the combined 

fowers, how -was that difference to be settled? 
le saw no provision made, that the majoritv should 
decide it; all the discretion, as to the Priissiaa 
• troops^ was left to the King of Prussia alone. Sup* 
pose we were to take any towns, Dunkirk for in« 
stance, and we wanted troops to garrison it ; could 
tee compel the King of Prussia to detach a part of his 
troops for that purpose? He saw no provision 
whatever of that nature ; every thing was left to the 
discretion of the King of Prussia. Another thing 
to be considered was, that we were to pay the King 
of Prussia 600,000/. before he moves his army; 
though our minister trusted him so implicitly^ he 
took care for his part not to trust any body« Now^ 
after 600,00(./. was paid to the King of Prussia, what 
security had we that he would move one man of 
them ? After receiving the money, he might see 
some disturbance in his own dominions, or in thd 
neighbourhood-^in Poland, perhaps, which might 
be more to his interest to attend to, than attending 
to any subsidiary affairs for us. Thinking this bar- 
praia, wasextravagant'^tbat no faith could be placed 
in the engagements of the court of Berlin-^knowiag 
we had a right to call on the King of Prussia, if 
disposed to trust him at all, to fulfil the engagement 
of the treaty of 1788, by which we might have 
80,000 Prussian tri3ops fdr a vear, for 400,000/i 
and believing the remainder of this vote could be 
t>etter applied, he should move that all that part of 
the resolution which related to fulfilling the en-» 
gagement with the King of Prussia be left out> m 
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that the resolation woald be conifiiied merely to tf 
vote of credit fcnr two miUiong and a half. 

TTie haute divided— far the amendment 32; against it 82* 



Mat 5. 
ABSKDBBN BIIX. 



Mr. Sheridan rose, and stated, that among the 
orders of the day, one stood for taking ioto consi- 
deration the report of the Aberdeen bul ; and also 
notice of a motion for discharging the order for the 
petitioners against that bill being heard by Counsel. 
The bouse very well knew that this bill was opposed 
by 2,700 petitioners, many of them people of ^reat 
property and respectability, who would be ready to 
support a bill upon proper principles, if it were at 
all necessary. So it happened, however, that the 
corporation, or town council, had in their ng^anage* 
ment sufficient fiinds for paving, lighting, and sup- 
plying with water the town of Aberdeen. The 
petition on the table so stated the case, and evidence 
was ready to be produced in support of it* Notice^ 
however, had been repeatedly given, that a motion 
would be made to discharge me order for hearing 
the petitioners by counsel at the bar : this to him 
appeared very extraordinary indeed, and what he 
could hardly suppose was meant seriously. It 
might so happen, however, that those who were 
anxious to support the bill, with a view to push it 
through, might seize an opportunity in the absence 
of those members who wisned to aid the petitioners 
in opposing a very improper measurci^ and the house^ 
taken by surprise, might discharge the order. Where 
the interests of so many thousands were concerned^ 
he should think this a very hard case. It now must 
appear very certain to the gentlemen who sup- 
ported the bill, that it was impossible to carry it 
through in this late period of the session. The 
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people of; Aberdeen were undoubtedly the best 
judges of their own affairs ; the business inight be 
safely trusted to the operation of their own judg- 
ment and good sense. Counsel had repeatedly at- 
tended, but it so happened that there was no house 
to hear them : the remaining part of the session 
might be spent in the same unprofitable (and, to 
the petitioners, very expensive) mode of procedure. 
He would, therefore, move, that the order for the 
taking this business into consideration should be put 
off to this day three months. « 

Mn Wigley said, the inference appeared io him to he Hrange, ' 
that because the business was interesting to thousands, the hearing 
AoM, therefore, he delayed. He could not well conceive this mode 
of reasoning, and would, therefore, move an amendment, ty leaving 
Hut the words ** this day three numthsi* and inserting *^ to-morrow!^ 

Mr. Sheridan said, certainly the counsel might 
be called in and heard, but. by whom ? By the 
Speaker, and by one, two, or three members. It 
was well known, that at this advanced period of the 
session, such was the manner in which the hearing 
would be attended ; but was it a manner befitting a 
subject in which the interest of many thousands 
were involved ? Notice had three times been given 
of a motion to discharge the order for hearing the^ 
counsel — and for what reason ? Had the counsel 
fuid witnesses failed to attend ? — that would have 
been a good reason :. but was it the fact ? Certainly 
not; from day to day the counsel had attended ; and 
why were they not neard ?— because there was no- 
bodfy to hear them. Because the judges were not 
itt court, were suitors to be denied the benefit of 
being fully and fairly heard? It was for this very 
reason he had made the motion. If the good people 
of Aberdeen could not settle their differences at 
home — which this would give them an opportunity 
of doing, and he hoped it would so happen-^^then 
let them be heard at a time when gentlemen would 
attend, and give them a patient and full hearing: 
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he should, therefore, adhere to his motion, as being, 
in his opinion, proper and consistent. 

The question was 'put, and there not being a sufficient mmler of 
members present to make a house, it was of coune adjourned. 



May 14. 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. HASTINGS. 



WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Mr. Sheridan^s JReply to the Evidence and Argu* 
ments offered by the Counsel for Mr. Hastings^ 
in Reply to the IBegum Charge.* 

Mr. Sheridan introduced his observations on 
what fell from the defendant's counsel with a short 
exordium, in which he stated, that he should com« 
press what he bad to offer within a very narrow 
compass indeed. He had read all the speeches 
made by the counsel with the most particular atten- 
tion, and found it extremely difficult to discover 
even ope point that went tb set aside the evidence 
given by the managers respecting the Begum 
Charge, it not being in the power of counsel to 
controvert it* 

iHe then alluded to the time consumed by those 
counsel in displaying their oratory; sometimes m 
the indulgence of a sixteen hours' oration of extra*? 
neons matter, with which they had loaded their 
arguments ; and sometimes with figurative lamen- 
tations at the metaphors used by the managers. The 
first day had, he said, been occupied by the learned 
counsel in relating a very pleasant story of one Sadut* 
He went over the narrative, and, with such a ludi- 
crous power as defied gravity, sketched the indig- 
nant emotions of two old men, whose beards had 

• Vide pages 55— U2, Vol. II. 
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beeii spit Qpon, determining to escape tbe insult by 
deaths bat mutually distruBtful of each other's firm- 
ness, they appointed a spy upon the poison-bowl^ 
and were in coDse4uence both detected in the in« 
discreet bravado; at length, however, shame at 
detected trick was more potent than at inflicted 
scorn, and they finished in earnest what they had 
begun in iest. 

Uow this sensible occupation of one whole day 
could apply to the case in point, the honorable ma« 
nager was at a loss to imagine; indeed, he was 
considerably at a loss to discover when the learned 
counsel were serious, and when they were in jest. 
They had, for instance, with their usual happy face- 
tiousness, taken hold of an expression used by him 
on a former occasion, and of wnich, if he had anti« 
cipated their use, he should certainly have forborne 
to trouble their lordships with the sentence :— 4ie 
had said, the treasures in the 2renana of the Begums 
^' were an offering" laid by the hand of Piety upon 
the altar of a samt:" the learned counsel had 
scouted this unfortunate allusion, and asked triumph- 
antly, how the lady was to be considered as a saint? 
and how the camels, part of the treasures, were to 
be laid upon the altar. Mr. Sheridan said, it was 
)ihe first time in his life that he ever heard of special 
pleading on a metaphor^ or a bill of indictment 
against a trope. But such was the turn of the 
! learned counsel's mind, that when he attempted to 
'be humorous, no jest could be found; and when 
serious, no fact was visible. He insisted, that all 
the Mahometan laws were misquoted and misinter- 
preted by the learned gentlemen ; and that not one 
syllable of evidence had been adduced to prove 
what the ^xtent of the Begum treasures were. 

He accused counsel of taking up two days to in* 
validate the treaty of 1786, although, in the end, 
they admitted the existence of that treaty^ by allows 
ing that it had the most sacred kind of force. 

He then came to what he called a very serious 
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part indeed^^-^tn attack made by Mr, Law on his 
(Mr. Sheridan's) character; wherein that learned 
. counsel had accused him of judicial kgerdemaiu in 
the examination of Mr. Middleton ; of which charge 
he should, indeed, be ashamed, if he was not abl& 
to clear himself. The question, to which the learned 
counsel alluded, was not asked by him, but by the 
late Earl Camden, and he (Mr. Sheridan) set Earl 
'C»mden right. The charge, therefore, was founded, 
not on the conduct of the manager, but upon a com« 

Elete scandalous blunder of the very learned counsel 
imself. ' It was no easy matter to disconcert Mr. 
Miildleton; for his evidence throughout might be 
called prevarication personified, for which that im- 
maculate witness deserved to be Committed, who 
knew nothing, who remembered nothing, and than j 
whose memory nothing was more memorable* 
What ! confound and confuse the mind of Mr. 
Middleton! The idea was ridiculous; and when 
counsel urged that as a charge against managers, 
they surely forgot themselves — they were infected 
with Mr. Middleton*s memory. 

The learned counsel ought to have known the 
, difference of situation in which the managers stood, 
from thai in which Mr. Hastings' coimsel were. 
The mana^^ers were to accuse, and endeavor to con- 
vict, if they found cause in the process, to believe 
the defendant guilty ; but if any thing arose to give 
them an idea of his innocence, they were imme- 
diately to make it known to the commons, that the 
proceedings might be arrested^ and the business 
nnish. 

Par otherwise was it with the learned counsel — 
Their duty was to have their client acquitted, 
whether innocent of guilty — they were to take 
every advantage of a flaw in the indictment, 
of the contradiction df a witness, &c. for such 
was the lenity of the merciful law of our ex- . 
cellent constitution, that a defendant was always 
to be coBsidiered innocent, until he was found guilty. 
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Counsel was wanranted to use every chicane j but 
the strict line of rectitude was that marked out for 
themanagers, and they must rigidly pursue it. 

The counsel, in some respects, had an idea of this, 
and, therefore, they proceeded with what they 
deemed great caution; but in others they lost sight 
of what they owed to the commons. Indeed, when 
they brought facts, they produced documents to 
prove they were right, and always had some autho- 
rity to refer to; nor did he doubt, if they had found 
It necessary to assert that two and two made four, 
they would quote Cocker's Arithmetic in support of 
the allegatJon.--The honorable manager was ex^ 
tremely severe on Mr. Lawi 

ir?T '^"^ *^""® *° ^^** *>« <=«^cd t*»e conspiracy 
ot Mr. Hastings, Colonel Hannay, Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, and others, against the Begums, for the pur- 
P^^ O' ■P^in^ering them of their property ; to prove 
which, he said, there was no necessity of other tes- 
timony than referring to the private correspondence, 
which had m a manner, turned King's evidence 
against its own corruption. This was what no in- 
genmty could get over— what set all the learned 
counsel at defiance. Mr. Hastings' own letters 
convicted him beyond the power of acquittal. 

Upon the passionate exclamations of the Begum, 
S? u **''^^ **^ ^^^ disaffection had been laid, 

the honorable manager commented with exquisite 
pathos. He stated her provocations past patience, 
ner injuries too repeated for forbearance— and-from, 
not her enemies bv profession, but, in the appUca- 
tion ot a passage from Scripture, the equals of en- 
<learing intimacy, the brothers in whom she had 
confided. 

, ** Woman," exclaimed the manager, « is by na- 
ture, perhaps, a passionate animal" [loud appro- 
bation] « I do not say it is a moral obligation to be 

. a scold, [an approbation louder still] « But less 
condemned than men to accident and violence* she 
must be less apt to cope with it, when it comes. 
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either with the patience which can be perfect ohly \ 
through sufferings or with that active fortitude' 
whicn, strengthening while it struggles, sometimes 
learns at last to check assailing fortune, to encoun- ^ 
ter to overcome it ! While with woman all is pas- 
sive as to her powers and resources ! Her weapons 
are words-*-her assaults are in her sorrows ! What 
strength she has is from* weakness ; her best secu- 
rity is from fear ! She eludes sometimes by shrink- 
ing, the calamity not otherwise to be escaped! 
But when all fails, when bruised and broken, though 
in spite of bending before the storm, she then is not 
to be bereft of the last sad consolation — the cry of 
nature, the tears which overflow from anguish, the 
groans and exclamations^ which lighten the over- 
loaded heart! — It was not an open enemy that had 
done me this dishonor ; for then I could have borne 
it! Neither was it mine adversary^ that did magnify 
himself against me; for then, perad venture, I would 
have hid myself from him. — hut^ it was thou, my 
companion, my guide, mine own familiar friend — 
we took sweet counsel together." 

In conclusion, Mr. Sheridan, said the counsel had 
endeavored to deter their lordships from finding a 
verdict against Mr. Hastings, by stating that six 
hundred thousand pounds had been taken by him 
from the Begum for the public service, at a mo- 
ment of great public exigency ; that it had all been 
employed in the public service ; and that the nation, 
knowing of the transaction a few months after it 
had taken place, had full opportunity of redressing 
the wrong nearly twelve years ago; that it was 
impossible to vote that Mr. Hastings had acted 
wrong, unless they were prepared to do full and 
complete justice to those who had been injured. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he joined issue with the coun- 
sel, he fully concurred with them; but such was 
his idea of the justice of their lordships, that he was 
convinced they never would be deterred from doing 
justice*from a dread of the consequences. . (Econo- 
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mical as the hoase of commons was, he never could 
believe they would deny justice to the people of In- 
dia, because justice could not be done to them with- 
out calling upon the people of England for a very 
heavy payment. For his own part, convinced as 
he was that on this article Mr. Hastings was guilty 
of having taken from the Begum a large sum of 
money for the public, on a chaise of rebellion 
which was ill-founded ; he was ready to avow, that 
ii would be impossible to declare Mr. Hastings 
guilty, without giving to the Begum complete res- 
titution of all which had been taken from her, prin- 
cipal and interest. It was stated to amount to two 
millions sterling. 

The counsel bad assumed, that the Benares charge 
also was totally disproved ; but they argtied in the 
same manner, that if it was not disprovedj the na- ' 
tioQ was bound to restore Gheyt Sing, to call him 
from his present miserable situation, whether in a 
Mahratta or a Mysore camp, to pay back to him 
the millions which had been brought into the exche- 
quer by his expulsion, and to place him precisely in 
me state in which he stood when he was driven 
from Benares thirteen years ago. He would go 
farther— -every person injured by the acts of Mn 
Hastings had a right to full retributicHiy or there 
was no justice in the prosecution of the commons ; 
but he hoped their lordships would not be deterred 
from their duty by such considerations. The com- 
mons were not prosecuting for personal purposes; 
No, it was to do justice to India f and to suppose 
that if it should appear the people of India were 
injured, this nation would merely stop at condemn** 
ing the man who injured them, while the nation 
received the advantages arising from his injustice, 
was a libel upon the coufntry. 

Mr. Sheridan trusted that Mammon would never 
be the deity of that house, but to the temptation 
held out hy the learned council, they would reply 
in thA Janguage of Sir Guyon,.in thecomance. 
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" Mammon, laid he, thy godhead^ vwnt is maa. 

And idle offers of thy golden fee ; 
To them that covet such high-glutting gaine 
Proffer thy gifts, and fitter servants entertaine. 
Another bliss before mine eyes I place. 

Another happiness, another end : 
And to be lord of those 'that riches have. 
Than them to have myself, and be their servile slave.^ 

FAERY gr. b. 2. c. 7. 

Here he stopped^ saying, if he had treated the 
subject in any part of it rather lightly, it was be- 
cause nothings \^ich he had heard or read against 
him, deseryed a serious answer. He was just to 
the merits of Mr. Dallas and Mr. Plumer, but said 
that yig6r might be crippled into weakness by the 
cause it had to carry ; and that there oeiuld be but; 
little fame in the Arena, by throwing an antagonist 
who wasfbtrced to come on crutches. 



Mat 16. 

KING*S MESSAGE RESPECTING SEDITIOUS PRAC- 
TICES. SUSPENSION OP THE HABEAS CORPUS 
ACT. 

On tie 12/A ^. Dimdoi delmred thefMowmg wumgtjvm 
His Mqfesty,— 

GEORGE A. 

His Miffedy havtrng received brfarmaium, thai the miitkm pmc* 
iicea which have been for some time carried on by certain aocietki tn 
London, in correspondence with societies in different parts' of the 
country have lately been pursued with increased activity and bold* 
ness, and have been avowedly directed to the ol^ect of assemUmg a 
pretended general convention of the people, in contempt and d^Mos 
of the authority of parliament, am on principles subversive of ths 
existing laws and constitution, and directly tending to the introduce 
tion of that system of anarchy and confusion which has fatally pre^^ 
vailed in France, has given directions for seizing the books and 
papers of the said societies in London, which have beesi seised ae^ 
eordingly; and these books and papers, appearing to contain mat" 
ter of the greatest importance to the public interest. His Mqjesty has 
given orders for laying them brfore the house of commons ; ana His 
Mi^esty recommends it to the house to consider the same, and to toko 
mch measures there upon as may (^ffear to be nece^ary for 0s^tsh 
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offy guard^ egaxMt the jurthtr prasecidum of thote da^erout 
dengtu, and for preservi ng to His mmest^s subfects the enjoyment 
of die blessings derived to them hy the eomAitutwn hapfUy estab- 
iiAed in these kingdoms* 

O.R. 

On thefoUowine day Mr. Dundas brought up a sealed packet, 
€ontaini$ig the books and papers alluded to m the passage^ and Mr. 
Pittmofoedt ^' that an humble address be presented to Bis Ma^e^, 
to return him thanks for Ms most gracious message ; to assure Mis 
Mi^esty, that the house mU immematdy take into its serious const- 
deration the subject recommended to than by His Majesty ; and to 
assure His Mt^esty, that they will adopt mch steps as shall appear 
to them necessary in a matter so highly trnpottanf to His Mmesty^ 
dominions.*'— This being carried, Mr. Pitt next mooed, ** that the 
papers be referred to a secret committee, consisting of twenty-me 
manbers, wnich was also carried.' — Oft the 16th he brought up the 
report of the secret committee, and moved, *'for leave to bring in a 
but to empower His Me^esty to secure aUd deSUun all such persons as 
shaU be su^fectedi^ conspiring againt his person aiid governments* 

Mr. Sheriban rose : he said he had waited with 
much attention and expectation to hear some argu- 
ment used, finding the report so perfectly destitute 
of any grounds for suchi a measure ; but at last saw 
that it was not the intention of the other side to bring 
forward anything like a shadow of reason that could 
account for their conduct. This was a question, 
however, of such magnitude, that he should think 
it criminal to give a silent vote upon it. Before he 
proceeded faruier, some notice was due to that ex- 
treme impatience for the question which the minis- 
ter and his friends evinced, an impatience and a 
manner of expressing it, which he would not hesi- 
tate to say was completely indecent; yet, while li- 
berty of speech, and liberty of parliamentary pro- 
ceeding in that house remained, and he did not be- 
lieve it could lon^ remain if such a bill passed, 
he would never so far forget his duty to the country, 
as to allow it to pass in silence ; however much it 
might be the wish of ministers to hurry the mea- 
sure through the house, a measure which, to use the 
language of his learned friend, was one of the most 
daring, most abominable, and most unprecedented 
that had ever been offered to the consideration of a 
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Bptish house of commons. He held the minister-3 
attack upon the people of Great £^ritain to be cm- 
founded, unjust, •and impolitic, in the highest de* 
gree, by falsely telling to the French th^t the people 
of this pountry were so much disaffected and sus^ 
pected, as to make the most harsh measures neces- 
sary to restrain their proceedings against the go- 
vernment. With regard to the report, which had 
been so well and so justly described by his honor- 
able friends, he must say, that the moment it was 
ptoduced, when once it came to the knowledge of 
the people, must appear to them to be a moment of 
joy and congratulation, and was so in reality. For 
after all the great exertions and great talents of this 
Committee of Public Safety, instigated as they were 
by the most tremendous alarms that had ever fright- 
ened any country, what had they to shew to the 
country as a vindication of their conduct, and the 
fruits of their alarms ? What was to be found in the 
famous report of the British Barrere ? Shortly this — 
a number of copies of idle, papers that had been 
printed, published, and circulated, some of them for 
the last two years, and all of them before the com- 
mencement of the last session of parliament. Why, 
he would ask, bad they not been prosecuted at the 
time they appeared? Why 'did not the Attorney* 
General prosecute upon the paper signed by Mar- 
tin, which he thought, of all others, contained the 
most criminal matter? One thing, and/ only one, 
had been started that was any thingjike new, and that 
tvas, that these societies had been providing arms; 
this by the way remained merely as an assertion, for 
no proof had been given to the bouse, even on that 
head ; but if it really was so, or if any such trea- 
sonable practices existed in the country, were there 
not laws by which such guilty persons might be 
brought to adequate ai\d condign punishment? He 
for one believed ths^t no such practices existed in 
the country, and that ' ministers and their friends 
knew this to be the case j but it was necessary for 

VOL.IIT. A A 
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them and for their views, to keep us, or rather create 
some new panic to gain that continuance of power 
over the people, which seemed to be so mnch the ob-^ 
ject of their wishes. He believed most firmly that 
thi^ measure was founded on a conviction on the 
minds of those who introduced tad supported it, that 
no such practices existed at all in this country, that 
could produce any alarm that made this proposal 
necessary for putting ihe liberty and the property of 
all the people of Great Britain at the discretion of 
the Executive Government, a power which never 
had been, nor ought to be given, except in times of 
actual rebellion, or imminent and manifest danger, 
which none would be hardy enough to say was the 
ease at present. It was somewhat singular, of all 
the great men who composed that committee, and 
he had a very great respect for the characters and 
abilities of many of Ihem, none of whom had come 
forward in defence of this measure, or to state 
grounds for it, except the chairman. The principal 
argument which he had used, went to prove the 
illegality of conventions ; but certainly he could not 
be serious in using such an argument; there had 
been many conventions in this country, Scotland^ 
and Ireland, for different purposes, and none of them 
had ever he&a thought illegal. He had belonged 
to some, and he believed the right honorable gentle- 
man had ; he was sure the Duke of Richmond did ; 
and though they were for the purpose of parliamen- 
tary reform, tlie avowed purpose of thosie societies, 
they held their conventions in the Guildhall of 
London, with the leave of the Lord Mayor of that 
city, with clerks and other attendants from the 
MansjioQ-honse, at their command,' and from thence 
they published their proceedings and resolutions. In 
Scotismd, a convention had been held for a reform 
in the countv elections, and a learned gentkman 
(the Lord Advocate) whom he hoped was in his 
place, presided at that meeting, and gave it the 
nama of convention* In Irdand it was by a cw 
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irention that tk6 Romah Cafbeiiesliad obtatiied ^9t 
udiich Was. denied them by iiaipg every other iKiade 
fof proceedings. In none of thiMfe instances had |:aat- 
▼entions been thought illeg^. With r^ardloth^ 
discretion of those who were to he entrusted with the 
extraordinary pow^, which a spspendon at tht 
iiabeas corpus act would put into tne hands of thf 
Executive Government, it had been said, that there 
was no danger of its being abused or perverted to 
improper purposes. On this point he differed - 
widely, and had a right to refuse it, because having 
liiat day ^een the frivolous pretexts upon which this 
bold and dangerous measure was founded^ there 
was good reason to suppose that if they had the 
power to detain persons suspected, they wotdd be 
^ery apt to proceed upon suspicions equally frivii*- 
ious. Besides, as it had been very properly said, if 
liwy hace get the power, th^re may be ioul plWj 
and men may be confined upcm no other grounds 
than being hostile to die measures of administra^ 
tion ; nor could any man in or out of thi^t house be 
safe, if they were inclined to misrepresent or distress 
bim. He was warranted in this argument by die 
^calumnies that were d^ily circulated against him, 
Hhd others, in newspapprs, almost avowedly em^ 
ployed by ministers for such detestable purposes. 
Though he had been for many years peculiarly die 
x^bjectof calumny and misrepresentation in news-^ 
i)apers, they never had, or, he believed, ever should 
induce him to commence, a proseci^ition against 
them ; and this forbearance was in a great degree 
x>wing to the sinc^e attachment he had for the li^ 
berty of the press, and which he dbould be sorry, by 
any action of bis, at any time, to endanger* It ^^oula 
not, however, escape his notice, that in one partJcular 
newspaper which was known to be under the inio»- 
ence, if not und^ the iipmediate direction, of admi* 
nistration, he was iim£»rmly abused in the most 
g'ross and indecent manner. JBven diis very day he 
was accused of hoUiog* an im^Hroper coinmunieatioi^ 

AA2 
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\lriih a person outlawed by the laws of his country; 
Amongst the many prosecutions carried on to sup- 
port the dignity of parliament, the right honorable 
the Attorney General should feel himself equally 
interested in vindicating the characters of its indivi*^ 
dual members, upon which so much depend^ in the 
public estimation. He would not directly charge 
the ministers with personally slandering him. He 
would not be so unmanly as to impute to any set of 
gentlemen the dark and groveling meanness of say* 
ing those things insidiously which they dared not 
mention to his face. If there were any lurking 
I suspicion in the mindi^of any man, let them come 
forward and boldly avow them; where there is 
guilt, let the broad axe fall ; public charges he was 
ready to meet, and confouna any one who should 
presume to arraign -him ; for, in the whole of his 
C(mduct from the beginning of the French rl^volu- 
tion, he thought himself entitled to some merit, in* 
stead of incurring any reproach. He then descanted 
on the application which the precedents adduced 
would bear to the present subject, and particularly 
distinguished the suspension of the habeas corpus 
during the American war, which was limited to 
persons coming from America, and not general as 
in the present case. He accused Mr. Burke of 
having so far concurred in the convention of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, that his «on acted as one of 
their agents ; he admitted him to have been very 
worthily employed ; but the fact at least proved, 
that the hatred of conventions was not so unlimited 
as might otherwise be expected. He trusted that 
there would be abundant opportunities of discussing 
the principle of the bill in future stages; for, not- 
:withstanding the abruptness and surprize with 
which it was brought in, ministers would, no doubt, 
reflect on the responsibility which would fall upon 
the^i on a future day; and though he was far from 
being a man of a sanguinary disposition, he should 
not be sorry to find that any minister who should 
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advice Hi« Majesty to paslsr a bill of this ma^tude^ 
so hurried through the house, should lose his head 
upon the scaffold. He ridiculed the wonderful dis- 
coveries made by the new committee of Public 
Safety, and the opening speech of the minister^ 
whom he called the British Barrere. He repro* 
bated the whole of the mini^r*s conduct on the 
present occasion, which was calculated to destroy 
the peace and harmony which subsisted amongst 
men. There could not surely be any real ground of 
apprehension, from a set of men without fortune or 
connection in the country ; and who were, compa-^ 
ratively, few in number. But why not confine the 
operation of this bill to those societies ? Why should 
the liberties of every British subject be surrendered 
to the crown, for the fault of a few ? He would 
much rather he would make it treason or felony, for 
any society to meet for the purpose of obtaining a 
parliamentary reform, though he belonged to sucn a 
society, and would rather forfeit his life than abaii-^ 
don the cause. 

' Mr, Pittntnd^hetrudedj that th»head of fw member wu in dni-p 
. gerfr&m such a condvct, as Erench triinmah were not as tfetwiror 
duced into this country, 

Mr. Sheridan said, that it was not for proposing 
the measure, but for the advice given to the sore- 
reign, that the minister was responsible. 

Mr* Burke observed, thai without meaning, in the smaiiest de^ 
gree, to dispute the magfummity of Mr. Sheridan^ in despising 
newspaper attacks^ and never su^feetimg them to a prosecution^ he 
could not eMsUy believe that his provocations were not such as nuty be 
easily paralleUd* A man 40 promment upon the theatre ofpoUticSg 
and who possessed, as he unfmtionably aid, uncommon genius and 
aetiviiy, must naturally expect to be drawn before the scrutmizing 
tribunal of a newspaper; mul he was very msich deceived, if Mr. 
Sheridan, generally spmking, was not very merc^ly dealt with. 
At lead, he never knew a gentleman so amch m the eye of the public^ 
who had fared better with our diurnal censors. He thought it there^' 
fore, rather strange, that when he declined the invidious task of pro- 
secuting himself uum papers in which he was traduced, he should be 
so ready to co^er that employment upon the Attorney-General. If 
his 4imce could have 01^ weighty he would recomimend to the lear^ 
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g Mh i m net fo^tbuipitfiketommienim, tea he A&M irawupoH 
Xlme^ thai ammadoetman fnm ufhidt he Mtmpted to fru Ma 
ndgfaokt. 

Ml*. Sheridan explained. He Kaidi that he did 
Ifot wish for the Attorney-General to interpose be^ 
iween hitn and any newspaper calumnies. He al« 
luded to a char^^ made against him in a treasury 
paperi that he had been connected X¥ith a person 
liow comknittedf (Mr. Stone) of ivhich ministers 
^elre awarfe of the foulness and the falsehood. 

jfK^ hmae dMdedimtktiMti&H for Mnging in tke Bitt. Aifi» 
101} noeaW. ThebUiwasihmpnmniMafirii and iee&nd timt^ 
read, and t^ter twelve dmdons on amendmenU and motion tnade ly 
the opposition^ aU of which were nBgativtd ky great mmorities^ it 
iDos reporhdi ordered to be engrossed and read a third timeon^ 
foUMing d^4 

MAt It. 

UBUltmtfB PRACTtCES — SUSPENSION OF THB 
fiAAEAS CORPUS ACT. 

Mr. SiitSRiBAN said, it was yesterday tindemtood 
Atkn the minister himself, that this business was to 
be brb^ght forward, and precisely at ibnro'clock this 
day; he saw no reason why the house should Wait fbt 
him, ecfMBcially as he had been ih the house, and had 
quitted it Perhaps he was now taking a walk for 
his amusement, but (hat was not a reason for the 
house to wait } and as those who disapproved of the 
bill openly professed to wish for delays for the pur- 
pose nf arording to the public an opportunity of 
ktadWifrg' the natnre tfthi^ most alarming* mMsnre» 
h6 ihotild. Without any farther hfesitalion, tnovu, 
^^ that this house do now a^joutn/^ 
• Mr. QMfH^ mtad, mit '^ md^mdcii Mt. Fm had fM^ 

snoitg ^ i^ jf pA^fi^fmdt tM^ffesSf i^ Whieik he Wi^M ve doMntm 
pr stiint time, ^tot md Ik fims «M^ t& MiM l» mipdHot ^ 

Mr« Sherldaiii said, that the hdiibf able gehtlettiati 
who «^ke last, was a very young member in thai 
hmm^ Wl^eh ww tlm beM a]^to|y iAM ^e t^wild 
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sugg^est for Limself, to excuse the assertion wluch 
tie had made. I^he business of this hoqse ackuQw^^ 
ledges no superiority. It is in itself paramount to 
ali. As to the particular occasion of this momen1» 
the right honorable gentleman (Mr. Pitt^ had 
founded all his argument on its trancendent unpor* 
tance and emergency. 

Staum was thmput-^'' That thi»m bemm read a tkirdime/' 
r. Cawrtem^ opposed it m a very hmgspeech, tn which he ob^ 
served it had been alleged^ that such is the moderation andhnmanity 
rfiubnMstratian, that this esttraordinary power, the suspension rf 
Ifa Habeas Corpus act, vmf be safdy aitnated to their discnUast. 
faetsare the best criterion : — fVM degree ^ teuderpess, what dh 
gree of huma^ity^ did Messrs. Pabner and Mmr recme, in tha 
execuHon of their sentence,Jrom the ministers? Men of respectability 
md chara€ter,'^entlemen who had received as good an eineation a$ 
any in that house. Hehaduttdoubtedandau&entienrformationim 
his possession, of the indsi^ence and hatmanity ^ mhdsters with ro* 
opect to these gentlemen. Jae would not have received it, he would 
not have ere&ted it from public report ; the information he wouU 
give the house should be from the original letters, tMch he had 
copied himself Mr. Pamer writes tkim,Jrom the Smrpriss, Port$^ 
mouth, March 8^;— 

'' By the particular orders of Mr. Dundas we were to be put 
among the other conmcts^ and no distinction made. It was only by 
earnest entreaties, and tike progired surety of the Serjeant, that we 
are permitted to be in the same cabin with fourteen soldiers, going 
out to Botany Bay. Seventeen of ub dup m this hole: the grating 
of which is locked at night. The «Aqi is so excessively crowSed, that 
exercise is impossible/* 

Mr. Courtenay said, he only introduced thiseireumsiance toshew 
uAat he might expect fiinn mitUsters exercising a discrMmary power. 
He did not invidiously me(m to throw any trnpiutation on the right 
honorable Secretary of State. In his private capacity he sincerely 
believed him both humane and generous. But in his qficial charac* 
ter, reasons of State, perhaps, mighthave induced ksm, contrary to 
his natural propensify, to exeaUe the rigor of the Scotch laWg 
against such seditious aelinquents as Messrs. Mwr and Pabner, who 
&d daringly followed the example of the Chancellor of the Exche* 
juer to bnng about a parliamentary reform. 

Mr. Dundas replied. 

Mr. Sheridan defended Mr. Courtenay fromhav* 
ing intended to make any charge against the ho- 
norable gentleman opposite him. He conceived that 
his honorable friend only meant, in his statement pf 
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th^ circmnstances relative to Mr: Muir and Palmer, 
to give the right honorable gentleman opposite him 
an opportunity. of declaring whether they were true 
or not. He agreed with Mr. Grey, in compliment- 
ing the humane attention of Mr. Dundas, in every 
other respect, but that of applying to the fountain 
of mercy, to remit the sentences of these unfortu- 
nate tnenv^ It had been said, that no such applica- 
tion had been* tiiAde; but on the contrary, when he 
had pi*esehtied ijtlte petition from Mr. Palmer to that 
house/ in which, it was true, he had rather claimed 
justice than mercy, he was instructed to state, that 
its lateness was occasioned by the petitioner's wait- 
ing the result of a memorial to the Queen, praying 
jfor mercy. The right honorable gentleniau had not 
been quite so candid in stating that these men's 
iieads were turned by some " Illustrious Visitants,'* 
as he was pleased to term thetn. ' For his part, he 
was not ashamed to own that he had been one of 
those visitants. He should rather have been ajshamed, 
under all the circumstances, if he had not paid a 
visit to men, in his, judgment, persecuted and op- 
pressed. His advice to them was, however, to plead 
for mercy, and neither he nor his honorable friend 
had uttered a word for the purpose of istrengthening 
their enthusiasm. The arguments, he proceeded 
to observe, what he had beard tiiis night, were to- 
tally irrelevant to the question, unless it was to 
be stated, that a convention for the purpose of 
cflFecting a parliamentary reform, was an attempt 
little short of high treason. Of the nine precedents 
-which the right honorable gentleman had men- 
tioned, not one was similar to the present case. 
And if the constitution did survive these former sus- 
pensions, the present seemed to be a complete over- 
throv^of the constitution ; for it could not be shewn 
that it would survive the present instance. It was 
not at all wonderful, if after a revolution (such 
as in 1688), there should be many disaffected per- 
sons in the country ; and that they should have af^ 
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terwards brbke out into open rebellion ; and nnder 
such circumstances it was policy to put extraordi- 
nary powcirs in the hands of the Sovereign. The 
honorable gentleman had said, that he would rather 
xneet an open enemy, or a rebellion, than the secret 

Eoison, the scuiking measures which these Societies 
ad propagated and carried on. But was it proved 
that any such thing did exist P No such thing. 
The Societies bear no such feature or character. 
And if they did, theirs was a very extraordinary con- 
spiracy ; for it was a conspiracy carried on in the 
presence of every body. It was an open, garrulous, 
and stalking conspiracy. The conspirators met in 
gardens, fields, and in public houses; they an- 
nounced, and even aggravated their purposes. — 
Every document relative to their redoubted conspi- 
racy had been pilblished long before the Report of 
the Secret Committee ! The measures now adopted 
were infinitely more likely to produce a real con- 
spiracy; they did not go to declare a meeting for 
tne purpose of promoting a' parliamentary reform to 
be illegal ; the same measures would of course be 
followed ; but in a difierent manner. The remedy 
was not suited to the disease ; it was not even stated 
as yet whether a convention for that purpose was 
criminal. The right honorable gentleman, Mr. 
Dundas, had censured the idea of universal suf- 
frage as impracticable, but this was merely a mat- 
ter of opinion. It was not yel asserted that the 
maintenance of this theory should be constructed 
into actual guilt. Would ministers propose to im- 
prison and detain all those who entertained such an 
opinion ? If so, it was a sevet ity which must un- 
doubtedly fail of its object. The ministers should 
be aware of this failure, from a review of their past 
conduct. They had evinced a jealousyAf parlia- 
mentary reform ever since the first appearance of 
the French Revolution. But even from their own 
declarations it appeared thi^t the result of their mea- 
sures had been uniformly against their purpose. The 
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prodlamation, which was their first measure, W8i» 
avowedly more directed against the '^ Friends of 
the People" than against any of those seditious So- 
cieties. Yet that proclamation, it appeared, had 
begot nothing but tumult and insurrection. Their 
next measure was the spreading abroad an host of 
spies and informers. These had only served to in* 
crease the ge^eral turbulence. Their last measure 
was a severe system of prosecutions, and the result 
of these was, according to their own statement^ 
^/ That a great part of the nation was now actually 
in a state of rebellion!'' In his own convi^tion^ 
however, none of those dangers had any actual ex- 
(istence. The Report of the Committee was merely 
' a political artifice. That Committee was composed 
' of men in part deceiving, and in part deceivecl. It 
was equally suspicious from its manner and its pre- 
; eipitancy. It went to surprise parliament into the 
nI t strongest of all possible measures, from documents 
there adduced as novelties, but of which every mam 
in and out of that house was previously in the posses^ 
sion. Ministers were long since in possession of 
every fact relative to these Societies. They had 
long since heard of their having had Serjeants to 
drill them in back rooms j of their having been mus- 
tered at the Cat and Magpye, and the Black 
Dragon ; and the only reason why they did not pro- 
ceed on these informations was, that they knew tney 
were all false. But on the committal of Mr. Stone 
all these fictions were revived ; though if there were 
any plot, those two plots must be separate and dis- 
tinct, as Mr. Stone most certainly had nothing to 
do with these Societies. The conclusion of the Ke- 
porty which formed the only novelty in point of mat- 
ter, stated, that arms had been distributed to some 
jot those^i^cieties. It was not stated whether 
those arms had been received from Sheffield, or 
whether each man, dreading the excesses of a 
xdburch and King mo]>, had determined to. proyide 



his botlse with a nfusquet. No evideiiee of this kihA 
was fornished, and in fact it was an utter impossi* 
bility that sach a distribution of arms, as was there 
sugfgested, could have been formed without the 
knowledge of ministers, and without their know*- 
ledge having been obtained^ at a time long antece«* 
4ent to the present period. The early industry of 
the press, be observed, had been exercised in an un«- 
eommon degree, to second the management whidi 
had distinguished the bringing forth ^ the Report. 
He held now an hand*bill, under the following cu- 
rioas title: <* The downfal of Jacobinism, or the 
plot discovered; to which is added, the gloriqus 
successes of the Duke of York, being an extract 
from the late Extraordinary Gazettes.'* This ca- 
rious combination, however absurd it may seem, 
was a proof of the diligence which had been em- 
ployed to excite and spread the general alarm. But 
he would appeal to the member of that house^ 
whether^ under all these circumstances, they did 
not expect a full discovery of some serious and press- 
ing danger ? In the course of last year, they had 
been tdd, that the system of prosecutions, and the 
associations of Mr. Reeves, ^' which ^id him much 
jmtnoftal honour," had totedly changed the public 
mind* In the King's speech, at the close of the lart 
session of parliament, they wetie tdd that the at- 
tempts against (he constitution were completdy 
checked* On the opening of this session. His Ma- 
jesty was again made to rejoice, that the '^ steady 
loyalty" of his subjects had defeated every such al>- 
tempt* Since that time, the hands of government 
had been strengthened by the Alien bill, the Trai- 
torous Correspondence bill, the new levies, &c. &G. 
yet the house was now called upon to declare, that 
His Majesty had been comfdeteiy mistaken ; that 
all those efforts had failed ; and nothing would now 
be sufficient to preserve the existing government^ 
utilesB it were to be invested with the undefined «x- 
ercbe of an arfadtrary power 1 Jhit it was asked 
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Vfhythe Opposition would not take the word of tbe 
Secret Committee, for the existing dangier? He 
would answer, because it was not asked. The Re- 
port was made in such a way as to take from the 
committee and from the minister every share of 
responsibility. They had laid their proceeding's 
before the house, and if the commons chose to act 
upon ' these, the ministers were not responsible. — 
Such a power, obtained in such a manner, he was 
not willing to sanction. It was asked on a light 
and frirolous pretence ; there was, therefore, every 
reason to apprehend that it would be exercisea 
on pretences equally frivolous. The sentiments 
of those societies he looked on as springing from 
the seeds first sown by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and 
the Duke of Richmond. It was ungenerous in 
them first to instil the principles, and afterwards 
to treat their proselytes with rigor. Such conduct 
could only tend to inflame the mind of the country, 
and to fill it with contempt for all public men. He 
then proceeded to prove, that these gentlemen were 
the authors of the present fermentation in favor of 
a parliamentary reform, by citing parallel passages 
from the papers called seditious on the tauble, and 
the letters of Mr. Burke to his constituents at Bristol; 
the Duke of Richmond's letters to Colonel Sharman^ 
&c. He inferred that the former, though expressed 
in less elegant language, conveyed [no one leading 
idea^ which was not obviously borrowed from the 
latter. He then made some comparisons between 
them, in order to shew the similarity between the 
new societies and former conventions. The sedi- 
tipus publications of 1 794 say there will be an abso* 
lute despotism. Those of 1782 had said that liberty 
was in clanger : ^* we lose the spirit of honest equa- 
lity;'' such were the words of a right honorable 
gentleman (Mr. 'Burke), whose sentiments were 
since changed. Another passage, in another reso- 
lution, spoke thus : ^'Wicked contrivances are made 
to separate us j let us unite with the people/' The 
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society to which he belonged, the Friends of the 
People, and which in the present instance had been 
the object, though not of direct, yet of insinuated 
attack, had been uniformly consistent : they had set 
out with avowing that their object was a reform in 
the representation upon -constitutional principles ; 
and he defied any one to prove that they had de- 
viated from it in any of their proceedings in tho 
slightest decree. Mr. Sheridan proceeded to en- 
quire, whether, if a convention was. stated to be 
held for the purpose of parliamentary reform, tho 
delegates were ito be taken up, and imprisoned 
during His Majesty's pleasure r In that case^. in 
his opinion, the only effect would be, that the jails 
would be^ filled with men whose criminalty was not 
defined, and at the same time, such measures could 
never accomplish their purpose. If this bill, there- 
fore, was to be obtruded on the public, it would be 
wise in him and his friends never to set a foot in 
that house again. He had been asked on a former 
night, what loss would it be if his honorable friend 
(Mr. Grey) should put his threat in execution in 
leaving that house ? he would answer, that it would 
be a great loss to the country ; not only in losing a 
gentleman of such great talents, but it would tend 
to lessen the character of parliament in the public 
mind; — ^and to shew that such would be the case, 
he would relate the circumstance of a man who was 
asked to vote at the election for Westminster : •* I( 
would not vote," said this man, '^ for Mr. Fox be-> 
fore, because he was then secrets^ry of state ; but I ' 
will give him my vote now, because I. think he acts ! 
like an honest man.'' Such were the opinions which ; 
people were apt to fomi. of the opposition. And if 
the present bill was to be passed mto a law, neither 
he nor his friends would deem it any longer prudent 
to attend that house. 

The biU was read a third time andpassedhf very large mqjaritiet. 
•after which Mr. Sheridan moved that the rqfort of the secret r^ 
rnUtee should he pinted^which was agreed tOn 
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Mat 90. 

SBBITIOUS PRACTICES. 

s 

A muage wa$ reeamdjircm the iori», MUtUmg, that thig had re- 
moed the hooki and papers pruented hf the h^m$ a/ eemmons, a^d 
ffOMg desiroui, at all times, a/ having afiriendfy carresptmdence with 
that house, mare especiaUy at the present alarming and dangerous 
crisis, they would, there/ore, return the books and papers at any time 
they ndgnt be requested so to do, or as they might A wanted by the 



Mr. Sheridan remarked, that there was some^ 
tiling singular in their lordship's message, for thejr 
only said, they would not put the papers in their 
pockets, but were ready to return them. They 
were silent as to any measures they had adopted, or 
meant to adopt; to him there seemed something 
enigmatical, that a bill huiried through that house 
with such precipitation, should sleep in the other. 
He was inauced to suppose, they did not conceive 
the danger so imminent as was apprehended. 

THAKKS TO THE ARMY BMl^i:X>YED IX THJQ 
WEST-INDIES, UNDER SOLR CHARI«BS GREY. 

The thanks were moved by Mr. Jhrnias. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he thought that in a motioo 
of this sort, where the most perlect unanimity would 
prevail, the right honorable gieatleuen should hav^ 
sept perfectly clear of any extraneous matter en 
which there might be difference of opinion. The 
right honorable gentleman, however, had entered 
into a view of the importance of these islands, which 
he certainly was not inclined to dis<ui8s now ; and 
had, very modestly indeed, insinuated some «l^nree 
of praise to himself and his colleagues, as to the 
plans upon which he should offer no opinion ; and 
the choice of commanders, for which ministers cer* 
tainly deserved credit ; he did uk^ however^ know 
with what he eaeant to contrast it« unless he alWed 
to certain transactions ia the Mediterranean. Upon 
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the subject of thanks to the common soldiers, he 
certainly agreed with him, and he hoped he should 
be able to feel a national pride, when he considered 
that a great part of these were Irishmen. He con*' 
eluded, with recommending to government, the em* 
ployment of the Irish Catholics. 

Thf thanks passed nun. am. 



Mat 26. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO I^ORB DORCHESTER. 

Mr. Sheridan called the attention of the hpuse 
to what was, in his mind, a subject of considerable 
importance to the country, as under the present cir- 
cumstances, a rupture witn America must be attended 
with the most ruinous consequences to this country ; 
the ignorance, inability, and inattention of ministers, 
had already involved the country in one war, and 
he thought it but right that the attention of the 
country should be directed to prevent the same in- 
ability and indiscretion from involving us in another. 
It had once a happy effect, when ministers wished 
to involve the country in a war with Russia, when 
they saw the people averse to such a measure, they 
thought it more prudent to abandon it, notwithstancl- 
ing toey were supported in their opinions by a ma- 
jority of that house. If there was any expectatioR 
of a rupture with America, he thought it would be 
ivise not to prorogue the parliament for any consi* 
derable time, but only by short adjournments, that 
in case such an unfortunate event should take place, 
His Majesty might have the advice of parliament 
on such an emergency. The reasons he had for 
supposing that such an event was apprehended an4 
likely to take place, was a paper, a copy of which 
he held in his hand, and which, by persons con« 
versant in the affairs of America, was held to be 
authentic ; and if it was nc^ so, he held it to be the 
4uty of the servants of government to contradict it ; 
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it purported to be a reply from Lord Dorchester, to 
the delegates of several Indian tribes, dated Qaebec, 
February 10, 1794, from which reply it appeared, 
that his Lordship considered this country as on the 
eve of a war with America. Mr. Sheridan begged 
leave to read to the house two paragraphs from this 
reply, to shew, that supposing it to be an authentic 
paper, that his Lordship considered a war with Ame- 
rica as inevitable, for that their conduct had almost 
exhausted the patience of this country. He ob- 
served, that it was not very probable that his Lord- 
ship would have ventured such an opinion without 
instructions from His Majesty's ministers; and, if 
they had sent him out instructions, he thought it 
somewhat extraordinary, that when he mentioned, 
in the course of some discussion this session, the 
defenceless state of Halifax, the right honorable 
Secretary of State should have said, that there was 
no danger to be apprehended in that quarter, if, at 
the same time, he was conscious of such instructions 
having been sent to Lord Dorchester. He con- 
cluded by moving, " That an bumble address be 
presented to His Majesty, that he would order a 
copy of the instructions sent to Lord Dorchester to 
be laid before the house." 

Mr* Dundas, in express terms, declared, that it was the first time^ 
he had heard of the speech of the nohU Lord that the honorable 
gentleman had alluded to. In equally expUcU terms, he disavowed 
having a knowledge tfwKg orders being sent from this country that 
bad the most remote imdmcy to create a rupture with America. — 
He entertained with the honorable gentleman the highest opinion of 
the prudence and discretion of Lord Doichester, and was perfect fy 
assured that the noble Lord would not do any thing rasMy, In his 
opinian, the whole paper was a forgery* 

Mr. Sheridan said he was glad to hear ministers 
declare that the paper was not authentic ; although, 
conisidering the effects it had produced, both in 
America and in this country, it might have become 
them to say so without being called upon. He hoped 
he understood the right honorable gentleman to say 
distinctly, that no instructions of a hostile nature had 
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been given with re^rd to America ; and that if the 
paper had been a ibrgery, of which he stilt enter- 
tained doubts, that ministers had the wisdom and 
discretion to avoid a new war. One thing made 
him still think that this paper was authentic, which 
was, that it corresponded with what the right ho- 
norable gentleman said with regard tp the endeavor 
to conciliate a peace between the United States and 
the Indians. He wished to know if the right ho* 
norable gentleman knew exactly what the paper 
was : it imported to be a reply from Lord Dorcnester 
to the delegates of certain Indian tribes. He then 
proceeded, and read the reply, as follows : 

Children — I have well considered your words, and am now pre" 
pared to reply. 

Children — Yon have informed me, that you are deputed by the 
eeoen vUlagee of Lower Canada, and by all the mdiomofthe upper 
country, which sent deputies to the General Council, held at the 
Miamis, except the Chawanops, Miamis, and Loups. 

Children — You remind me of what passed at the Council Fire, 
held at Quebec, just before m^ last departure for England^ when I 
promised to represent their sstuatum and wi^s to tlu King, their 
father, and ejcpressed my hope that all the grievances they complained 
of on the part of the United States, womd soon be done away by a 
just and lastinsr peace. 

Children — Iremanber all very well; I remember that they pointed 
out to me the line of separation which they wished for between them 
and the United States, and wUli which they would be satisfied and 
makepeace. 

Children — I was in expectation of hearing from the people of the 
United States what was required by them: I hoped t should have 
been able to bring you together, and make you friends. 

Children — iSope waited long, and listened with great attention, 
but I have not heard one word firom them. 

Children — lettered myself with the hope, that the line proposed 
in the year eighty^hree, to sefitrate us from the United States, which 
was immediately broken by themselves as soon as the peace was signed, 
would have been minded, or a new one drawn in an amicable man-- 
ner: here also I have bun discmpohUed. 

Children — Since my return I find no appearance of a line remains ; 
andfromthe manner which the jteopleofthe States push on, and act, 
andtaUc on this Me, and from whatlteam of their conduct towards 
the sea, I shall not be surprised if we are at war with them in the 
eourseofthe present year; and if we are, a line must then bedraien 
by the warriors. 

ChMstn^You atkforapaospart to go to New York; a passport 
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uwlisa uijW0Cf ; if tmpem$pAerrf(m^ iktttwm'mpw^we^skUl'bi 

^tpfn^unffi the Stapu o^ifre ypu return, Xou^sMi i^wif a JMH- 

>rt that, n)hethfr jfcofie or wm:%ym ^^t ^ ^^U. V<cdti!e4 ^ <*< 

CfaiMiQ^ii — TA<y Aflve dkdwyed thdr right (fpre-empHon, ihm^ 
pt», aU their approaohet lovmbiitf sifwc that i^ih mfiaU tiktfmh 
4ihaie% made hy thm% i co^^^er as an if^ning4m!ni onth$ lAit^'9 
rights; and whm 4 Unp is dravfn between us,^ be ijt peace op war^ 
piey must lose oH their improvement ofhumses on oar sideqfit. The 
people mmb Mbegone who do n&§ oStain have io beoome ihoMkiffs 
suiffectsi What belongs to. the Ikikws wiU of coum' te o$fifirmfi 

ofiAsecwreAtothfiUh * 

(^\l4ren--^What further can, / say to yfiU X You are ofur witness^ 
on that our part we have acted in the most, peaceable mq^er, and 
home the language of the WkOed Skdes with patience, and tbeUmo 
our patience t> a#«iM6 eaAausted^ 

Given under my hand, at the Castle of St. Lewis, in the city of 
^^sbea^ on a^ >0M dfly^ of Fshmaryf m the year of our 
Lord, 1794. 

(Signed} Doschbstbr. 

]f^ his J&veeUmoy^ command, 

(Signed) ifefrM AK Wissius Ryland^ 5^. 

Mr. ^leridan bsAA, that though this pap^r carried 
with it the a|)peaxan<;e of authentiQity,^ and was h.e,-* 
Sieved to h% authenAic by mauy p^rson^ QQmv^rsa^ti 
vitb American afledrs^ yet, a& it hack been pnblklj^ 
disavowed, he would beg leave to wiikhdravW hii. 
Qiotioa- 

HR. SH£RIDAN*lS MOTION FOR ENABUVQ 
CATHQUCS^ TO HOSiBi JMTUTABY AKMliiNT* 

3f£NTSi 

^ Mr. ^evid^n said, he rose to Qiake a motioii 
which, he had ofteix deferred at the request of i|ii- 
lii&ters^ IB the hope that they tmd only to eo^aidet 
it, to give it their assent. The onfy pos»ble ob- 
jection to it that he could se6 was» that it came not 
from their owa side of the house ; but it was in its 
liature bo party question, and came forward undei 
circumstances peculiarly favorable^ from harvifig 
arisen incidentally. At a time like the present, 
when His Majesty was calling for the aid of exery 
4ie9cnptiimof Wsdbg^cts t^siqpp€urtt^#coMtit«ttony 
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it would, perhaps, be impr(^er for tbe pei«oas in 
nvhiMe behalf he spoke, to petitiou even for what 
they felt to be np more than justicOi because their 
petition mi^bt seem like a demand j and it might 
also be improper for government to grant them vq- 
Inntary relief, because that might look like a bribe. 
This was his opinion with respect to all the penal 
statutes that made distinctions between different 
clashes of His Majesty's subjects; distinctions which 
every man must wish to see done away at pne time 
or other, and which he should vote for abolishing 
%t oi^ce, as often as a motion was made tP that effect, 
but which he cquld not ei^pect to se^ entirely done 
away at present* £[e was one of those who respected 
both the righjks and th^ prejudices of the people, for 
Ue considered those prejudices as having been. ori«> 
ginally inspired and cherished by the government. 
When we were st? uggUng for our constitution against 
a popish prince, supported by a party whose reli«> 
gious and political opinions were equally hostile to 
civil liberty, great pains had been t^ken to create 
in the minds of the people a dread and abhorrence 
of trusting Roman Catholics with any degree of 
power* When such prejudices had been instilled, 
and government had reaped the benefit of them, he 
held it unjust for governtnent to turn round and 
insult those very prejudices which it had before 
applauded. Now, however, both the danger from 
Boman Catholics, and tbe prejudices against thenji, 
had vani$hed from every mind. The. ripts in IV80, 
had not arisen from any dread of the relief ihen 
granted to the Roman Catholic<$, but from discontent 
with the general system of measures, and the cri^ 
minal neglect of tho^e whase duty it was to prevent 
them. Besides, the progress of opinion in the last 
fourteen years had been great ; and many thought 
that the people wei>e now rather too inattentive tp 
religious differences than too apt to mark them^ If 
the danger and the prejudice were both gpnp, where 
could be the inconvenience of aUpwiK^ ^oman Ca- 

B B 3 
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thoKes to serve in the army and navy like other sub- 

I'ects? When we were embodying an army of 
French Catholics, it appeared preposterous to ex- 
clude English Catholics from serving their country 
in a military capacity ; and this had suggested to 
him the present motion. 

By the act passed last year in Ireland, Catholics 
-were allowed to serve as officers in the army, under 
a certain rank. Supposing any of those officers 
were to be ordered to England on duty, could any 
thing be more absurd than their being subject to very 
heavy penalties here, for what they had done in 
strict conformity to law in their own country ? The 
thing was so extravagant, that he was persuaded it 
could not exist, but by an omission on the part of mi« 
nisters, in consequence of business that appeared to 
them more urgent. When Mr. Hobart introduced 
the bill for the relief of the Irish Catholics, he said,^ 
^' that with respect to admission into the army and 
navy, any change must depend upon England; 
that such a ineasure was in contemplation in Eng- 
land, and a communication had been made upon the 
^subject.'' In a debate in the house of lords, on a 
clause for enabling Catholics to accept of military 
^mtployments. Lord Famham said, ** that till a si- 
milar law was passed in England, Catholic officers 
could not attend their regiments, if ordered on duty 
into England. He wished, therefore, that a Catho- 
lic should not be eligible to a military commission in 
Ireland, until the principle should be adopted in 
England ; and moved to reject the clause. The 
L^rd CbaTicellor said, ** the clause went merely 
to enable Catholics to accept military employments ; 
-but it could not be supposed His Majesty would ap- 
point men on such posts^ until the laws of the empire 
should fully qualify them to act in eve^ part of it. 
It was more than probable that a similar law to this 
would be adopted in England before th^ lapse of 
two months." — Such were the declaration of men 
in habitd of official communication with His Ma- 
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jesty's ministers ; and therefore he was justified in 
supposing that what he was now to move, had been 
intended, and omitted only by accident. Catholics 
did not stand in the same situation in this respect with 
Protestant Dissenters. A Protestant Dissenter 
would not be refused leave to sit in the army, if he 
chose to run the risk of the penalties ; but a Catho- 
lic, uncfer certain circumstances would. A Catholic 
gentleman of Surry, of most respectable and great 
influence in his neighbourhood, had been nominated 
lieutenant- colonel of a new corps, which he had 
principally contributed to raise, but ministers did not 
think proper to allow his commission to be signed. 
For this he did not blame them ; they only obeyed 
the intention of the law ; but was it fit that the law 
should so remain ? Supposing one of those com- 
mands usually filled by the senior officer to become 
vacant on the continent, if the officer next in ord^r 
could prove himself a French Catholic, he would be 
entitled to succeed ; if he happened, unfortunately, 
to be an English or an Irish Catholic^ he would be 
disqualified by law. He avoided going into the 

general question of test acts and disquali^ing laws; 
e wished to see them all erased from the statute 
books ; but he would not attempt more at once than 
was likely to be granted. He was not particular as 
to the jmode of attaining the object ; it might be 
done by extending the time allowed for qualifying, 
or by framing a new oath, which Catholics could 
take, and which need only contain an acknowledge- 
ment of His Majesty's right to the throne, and a 
declaration of attachment to the constitution. He 
concluded with moving for leave to bring in a bill, 
and reading the form of the proposed oath — " I, 
A. B., do swear, that I will bear true allegiance to 
His Majesty, and defend his right to the crown, the 
laws and constitution of these kingdoms, and the 
succession to the throne, as by law established." 

Mr, Dundat mated the previoui juettian. Mr. M, Robinaon 
$aid he dwM oppose the motion for the prevunu question ; because 
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te tlhughi iiadoMed the proprieitf of ike meiuute^ but tnetely ^ 
Jecied to the time it was trought forward: and it was a meamtra 
which he should oppose altogether, as pregnant with very dangerom 
Consequences. 

Mr. Sheridan said^ he concurred in opinion witk 
the honorable member (Mr. Robinson) on the pre* 
vions question, that it admitted the propriety of the 
measure, but objected on^y to the season. H^ 
trusted, therefore, that ministers themselves would 
bring it forward in the next session. The services 
bf the dissenters we were not deprived of as wt 
were of those of the Roman Catholics, because the 
bill annually passed, allowing them farther time te 
tjualify, operated as a. check upon the disqualifying 
laws; but were it not for that bill, we should be 
deprived of' the services of all the right honorable 
gentleman's countrymen, who were mostly of the 
Kirk of Scotland; General Dundas, and other very 
able Scotch oflScers ; indeed all the Dundases in 
this country are dissenters ; and were it not for the 
bappy iiiter^^^tion of this bill, we should be de- 
prived of their valuable services. He wished to 
know if any bad con^quences had arisen ftom the ~ 
indulgences granted to the Catholics in Ireland P 
Had any bad consequences arisen, or was any 
likely to arisie» from the indulgence granted them 
here ? He wished to know from the gentlemen of 
the long robe, if any mischief could arise by ad- 
mitting them to the bar ? He concluded by ob- 
serving, that he would not divide the house, and 
trusted that ministers would, themselves, bring for* 
ward the subject eariy in the next session* 
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MR. lt>X*« MOTION FOR PUTTING AN UNt) TO 
THB WAR WITH FRANCE. 

Mr» Fox having concluded a most eloquent address to the house, 
and re^d sewral resolutions, the first of which was moved. Mr» 
Jenkinson rose in reply, and mcwd the previous jusstUm. 
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Mr. SifBRiDAN said, Aat «he honorable i^Htlew 
mku {Mr. Jetikinsoki) who bad jvst sat down, hatd 
moken certainly \irith tins tone t)f tiie riffht konor- 
wble Aiimster neat him» (Mr. Pitt) tiioagk not with 
Im abilky : he bad a rights kowtev^r, tb coodude 
Ifrotti the silei^ce kef|t by mitiisters, thai the senti- 
Mentis uttecedby the honorable geotleman, allowing 
Imt his Warmth a«id confidetooe of assertion^ were to 
4 great diegf^ their %ntiittel»ts. The honomblie 
|;«ntlei»an had on this, 9» on most occas^on$» ex- 
preMed himself with a degree of cohfidetoce, which 
jljipf^ssed his ^iiid> as it aiwttys had dchne, with an 
idea* that though the koiibrable gentleHian was not 
in the <oabinet, y>et he certainly appeared to be isA> 
mudi \h th^ secrets of ministry as to be pM)pe!rly 
Kuppiotsed to deliver tkeir sentimetits. No other 
4Mipposition, indeed, couM warrant ihte ihaiiner ih 
"wkieh Ihat honorable gentleman djeUye^ed his senti- 
ments, Unless we were bo Isnppose that he had ah 
het-editary knowledge of politicise and k de^ itisig^t 
inlo the secrets of cabinets raa in his bloods Oti the 

J resent oceasion^ he cbukl not btM; tonrceiire that he 
ad passed the bounds (of the instrubtibns he would 
ttot say) but of the intimations at ieast that had 
iieen giten him by the right honorable gentlemen 
^hb irere his supporters^ aiid salt on each side 
-of hm (Mr. Pitt atid Mr. Dundas) i for he could 
not conceive^ however their silence mtgh4. justify 
the umpposition, that they were prepai^ed to oe- 
"^Mif^any the honorable gentleman hi all the lengths 
ka had goM this night. Not to follow him thrbugh 
the grater part of his arguments, few of which 
were of moeh weight, or h^d thb smallest ten- 
^enty to refute those of his right honorable fliend 
{Mr. Fox:) ; he i^hould ^confine himself to take 
aoa^fe notice of one ,or two positions, which 
Memed td him to meet the question on a feir and 
ttanly grbund. The honorable (gentleman had 
^p^tily amd candidly Ktated^ that the object of the 
triif wa« tb^ destnMs<KMi of the jaeoMn government 
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of France^ in order to effect \i'hicli, our views inu9t 
necessarily be turned to the destruction of Paris, the 
only probable means of effecting the end in view. 
Pid the honorable gentleman, or the house serioosly 
toppose, that this object was so attainable as he had 
asserted? He had relied much on the successes of 
the campaign, a campaign which he said bad begun 
but a few weeks. He, however, was much afraid, 
that the calamities of the campaign had been much 

{greater than the successes, and that; we had gained 
ittle else but honor, and certainly honor of no in* 
considerable degre^e had been acquired, especially 
by the British troops. But on a fair review and a 
balance struck, he was grieved to find, that other 
advantages had been few or none. In the same 
gazette in which we were informed that Prince 
Kaunitz had driven the French beyond the Sambre, 
we had intelligence that the enemy had penetrated 
iuto Luxembourg, and had forced General Beaulieu 
to retreat. After the action of the 22d, which had 
been represented with great triumph in our ga- 
zette as a complete victory (he did not mean to im- 
pute any wilful misrepresentation in those accounts, 
but he well knew that persons who felt warmly in- 
terested in any cause^ always put the best, face on 
the position of affaii*s) the Emperor published a bul- 
letin, which he held in his hand, which did not con- 
vey precisely the same idea of so complete a victory 
as we had been l^d to expect. The paper he had 
no doubt was genuine, and though a great deal had 
lately been said about forgeries, he believed no im-^ 

futation of that sort could be fairly laid to this paper, 
t purports to be a bulletin published at Tournayy 
on the 24th of May, by the Emperor, and does great 
credit to ,tbe heart of that prince^ as a proof of his 
^humsinity and love of his subjects. After recapitu- 
lating the success of his troops in some late actions, 
he goes on thus: ** The battle of yesterday, that of 
the day before towards the Sombre, and all the nu- 
merous and bloody engagements which have so.ra* 
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pidly sncceeded one another^ do immortal honor io 
the talents of the generals, to the intrepidity, and 
valour of the troops. His Majesty acknowledges it 
with satisfaction and confidence. He is impressed 
by it with sentiments of attachment and zeal. He 
esteems himself happy in having such allies, and 
such an army. But he only feels, in the more lively 
manner, the pain of seeing perish so many brave 
men, unhappy victims of the superiority of numbers, 
of the achamement of the enemy, of their own love 
for their sovereign, of their discipline, and their va- 
lour. The advantages of yesterday and the day be- 
fore, are sufficiently known from the result: His 
Majesty acknowledges, that they are owing to the 
admirable conduct of the troops ; but this victory, 
bought by so much blood, costs but too much to his 
heart'. His Majesty is deeply afflicted with so many 
misfortunes and 'disasters : amid the cries of victory 
he hears the groans of the wounded. The enemy 
has lost at least 6,000 men, but the combined army 
cannot have lost less than 2,000 soldiers killed. 
The day after 2,000 combatants have lost their lives, 
cannot, to aieeling monarch, be altogether a day of 
triumph" .The honorable gentleman had re- 
counted the capture of Landrecies in a manner 
truly ludicrous; he had swelled it into an object of 
importance which it did not merit; andyjnstead of 
conducing any thing towards the real attainment of 
the object proposed, we were not one inch nearer 
Paris than we were before it was taken ; but in fact, 
we continued nibbling round the rind of this coun- 
try, which we were so shortly to enter in spite of all 
opposition. However, the honorable gentleman had 
discovered, that though French opinions might be 
harmless in themselves, yet when backdd by the 
power of France, it became necessary to oppose 
them. The more powerful then, the mbre we must 
oppose them ; and if they should succeed in con- 
quering us, it would be an evidence of their power, 
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CDnsequently a fresh obligation apon uli to exert the 
last retnains 6f our fitreng'th in opposiDg^ them. Thii 
he took to be so clear> that he tbooght it was as cei^ 
tain as mathematical demonstration. Perhaps the 
honorable ^ntieman received all this as hereditary 
knowledge. The same language, he well remetn*- 
beredy was held at the time of the American War. 
It was then said» will you cede to these rebels ? If 
you doy the spirit of rerolt will stalk abroad at home ; 
Ireland will be lost, and the cfown itself may be 
unsafe. If ministers really did mean to avow this 
as their object, they had oot even steadily pursued 
it ; for the West<-India expedition was a deviation ; 
and every gninea^ and every man employed to that 
purpose, was a grand defection from that great ob«- 
ject, upon which depended, as we were tdW, thfe 
peace, happin6ss> religion, and good government of 
mankind. Lord Hood, who Was now knocking his 
head agi^nst the walls of Bastia, was of very little 
Iservice, if he were even successful in his present 
attempt with regard to the final object. We ought 
not to have emieavoiired to pilfer an indemnity, 
without considering the interests of the allies who 
contended in a common cause. He was afraid that 
ive could not reproach even our meat faithless allies. 
If all cant and hypocrisy were laid aside^ it would, 
perhaps> appear, that we had entered into this Swiss 
romance, this mercenary crusade, for no other pur^ 
pose at fir9t than to share the spoil of France; and 
afterwardi^ we had graced our iniquity withi calling 
this a war of religion. Mr> Sheridan next noticed 
some of the transac^iotis of the late impmal loan, 
and the explanation Mr. Pitt had given npon that 
subject. This explatiation was so eurious, and 
tended to put in so strong a pottit of view the candor 
and open dealing of the right honorable gentleman, 
that he begged leave to ^ead, for the infoitnation i^ 
the house, the correspondence that had passed on 
the subject, as given in a miniilterial paper. 
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(COPlt.) 

Sir, . Lmd&m, Ma^ 6, 17M. 

Whtn Hk tmperial Mtgesty's ndnihitr M iMsjctmri, ami the Troh 
wwrer-General of the Awtrian Netherbmds, oroposed to my house the 
negociation of a loan far the Emperor^ of three millions sterling ; J 
made it a special condition, in undertafcing the negociation, that no^ 
thing shomd he found in it eontrarg to wt eScistStg lawn, or dis&* 
greeahk to the government of this countnf ; and when I had the ft<^• 
nor of waiting upon you this morning, with the imperial ministers 
.above mentioned, you effectually removed every possibility of doubt 
on that head, by declaring the negociation perfectly legal, by atsar' 
ing me that government was pleased with its sutcess. 

fkn' the satisfaction of the public, I beg you will have the go&dnem 
to repeat that assurance in writing. 

1 havethehonor ttf be, ^c. 

Walter Boyd. 
The Right Bon. W. Pitt. 

(COPY.) 

Sir, Downing'Street, Saturday, May 1?. 

tn answer to the Idler which I have received from you on the sub* 
Ject of the loan of three millions to the Emperor, uhich it has beeH 
proposed to you to negociate, I have the honor to acquaint you, that 
J am not aware of any law to prohibit a loan to a foreign state m 
anUty with this country ; and that in the present case, government by 
no means wish to object to a measure for the accommodation of His 
tmperial Majesty, with whom His Mqfesty is engaged in the closest 
kni&n and concert. 

I have the honor to be, S^c. 

(Signed) W. PiTT. 

Walter Boyd, Esq. Albemarle-street. 

After some remarks on these letters, Mr. Sheri- 
dan insisted, that if, in the course of another year, 
the iSmperor could not raise a supply, he must als6 
become an artificial power, and apply to this. coun« 
try for a subsidy. The Empress of Russia, he re*^ 
marked, had also entered into a very solemn treaty, 
in which she had promised not to lay down her arms 
but by common consent : she had, however, hitherto 
Isinfortunately forgot to ask her own consent to take 
them up. So that of all our allies, one had done no- 
thing ; another had done all he could do, and the 
remaining burden of the war must rest upon .our- 
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selves. Oar allies the Dutch were far from pleased 
trith oar possession of the West-India islands, and 
he wished the prophecy of a person, who was sup- 
posed to possess the gift of a second sight, might not 
( come true, viz. that his Majesty's ministers would 
. shortly possess every island in the world except the 
I island of Great Britain. The honorable gentleman 
had declaimed very much on the impracticability of 
making peace with the present government of 
France, and had held language which seemed to 
pledge this country to a continuance of the war to 
an unlimited period. — He and his right honorable 
friends shoula recollect, that similar language had 
been held in the calamitous war with America, and 
should learn from the example of that fatal contest 
to be more moderate in such assertions, as there cer- 
tainly was still more in that war than in the present 
to justify any such unqualified asseverations. There 
was one consideration which had not been touched 
on by his right honorable friend who opened the 
question, which yet he thought deserving the atten- 
tion of the house, as intimately connected with the 
subject, that was the state of the country at home. 
He could not but consider the war as giving rise to a 
very dangerous system of spreading alarm among 
the lower orders, to excite their passions against the 
supposed enemies of their country, in order to throw 
more power into the hands of administration, and to 
keep tne public from too nicely examining some of 
the late dangerous proceedings. For this purpose, 
fabulous plots and forged conspiracies had been 
brought forward, originating solely in the foul ima- 
gination of His Majesty's ministers. He perhaps 
might be told, that from the report of the committee, 
the house had sufficient ground to give credit to the 
existence of such conspiracies. He for one, frankly 
avowed that he could form no such conclusion from 
the facts in that report, and he did not chuse so far 
to give up his unaerstanding to any individuals, as 
to receive the conclusions of men whom he thought 
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deluded, and those conclusions appeared to him 9Li 
not founded oh any thing like proof. It might be 
said that the house were to expect another report i 
if that report should bring matter sufficient forward 
to prove any traitorous designs in any men whatever, 
he would be among the first to vote for their exem- 
plary punishment, and to retract and apologize for 
any thmg he had now advanced ; this however, he was 
free to confess he did not believe would be the case. 
Here he could not help mentioning, what appeared to 
him contrary to the first principles of justice and honor. 
Many papers of the most inflammatorv sort had been 
put into his hand, tending to irritate the public mind 
against the unfortunate men now in custody, which 
had been circulated through this metropolis, and 
over great part of the country. These he had little 
doubt he could trace, if not directly to the ministers, 
at least to their agents and persons in their pay. 
One question he would ask, did ministers mean to 
give these men a fair trial ? He confessed it ap- 

{ reared to him very suspicious. It looked very much 
ike an attempt to irritate the mob so far as to ren- 
der it dangerous to a jury to acquit these unfortu- 
nate persons. At any rate it was an unmanly, un- 
fair, and unjust proceeding, thus to prejudice the 
people against persons whose innocence or guilt was 
not yet determined. He must advert also to the 
unfair methods which had got abroad into the world, 
of calumniating himself, and the persons who with 
him had opposed the conduct of administration. 
This he should not rely on much, but would put a 
case for the house to judge on, that they might de- 
termine whether or no they thought it decent to 
have one of their member's characters handled se- 
verely, contrary to what he must say was just. 
Suppose, said the honorable gentleman, a great 
magistrate of the city, robed in the ensigns of his 
office, not lightly over a glass of wine, or after a 
good dinner, but solemnly and gravely in the court 
with his brother aldermen, should declare that a 
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same sensations of contempt, with which he had 
heard the provocation from' him without it. He 
was as ready as any man to bow to the authority of 
the chair; but in his case, the Speaker had not 
called him to order at the time. It was the right 
of every member to state his own conception of 
order, as well as the Speaker. He had said, the 
conspiracy originated in the foul imagination of 
His Majesty's ministers; and he must now say he 
felt no disposition whatever to retract one syllable ; 
so far from it, he would repeat his words, and his ^ 
conviction, that these plots and conspiracies had ori- 

vginated in the foul imagination of His Majesty's 
ministers; and he must insist, that speaking of them 
as ministers, and not as individuals or members of 
that house, this language was regular and in order. 

/Whether the sounds were as' musical as the minis- 
ters would be pleased with hearing, was another 
question; they certainly were strictly parliamen- 
tary ; and if it was ever establishcjd otherwise, there 
would be 'an end of all plainness and freedom of 
debate. The right honorable gentleman had 
thought fit to say that the Speaker would not inter^ 
rapt a speech because it was bad or absurd ; there 
again the Speaker should have called the right 
honorable gentleman to order ; for it was well 
known the ^pe^ker, in his official capacity, could 
not tell any n^ie^ber of the house that his speech is 
disorderly, but bad and absurd. The right honor- 
able gentleman had hinted that a reflection had 
been cast on the committee of secrecy, and with a 
cautious magnanimity, he contrived to place him- 
self in the centre of these twenty gentlemen, for the 
purpose of applying to them all what was intended 
to apply to himself Only this was a gross misre- 
presentation ; for he had made no reflection on 
the committee ; ' but no arrogant mandate of that 
right honorable gentleman, snould deter him fromi 
delivering his sentiments freely. He had said the 
committer were misled — that he understood another 
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report was to come forth, and if that report should 
contain matter to criininate individualst be should 
wish to see them punished, if guilty, and he should 
then be ready to retract his opinion ; but the report, 
to produce that conviction, must be composed of 
very different materials from the other. With re* 
spect to the weight of character in that house, and 
an allusiqn of the right honorable gentleman, that 
nothing which fell from some persons could give 
him pain, he could only say, that when the minister, 
or any other man, should tax him, in or out of that 
house, with a single action which he feared to meet 
or vindicate, he would allow him, without rebuke, 
to deal in such insinuations, which, by the way, he 
had indiscriminately applied, at one time or other, 
to all who opposed his views. He left the house to ^ 

i'udge of the manliness of a person who sheltered 
limself in the shade of his situation. He should 
take no farther notice now of this part of the con- 
duct of the minister ; he dealt in insinuations, which, 
but for his situation, he durst not make. On such a 
conduct he should make no comment ; because he 
knew there were expressions of scorn and disdain, 
which the orders of tbe house would not permit him 
to use. He would never ask from the right ho- ' 
norable gentleman an apology for any provo- 
cation given within these walls; and he was well 
convinced, that no provocation would ever be g^ven 
to him without. 

Tke houH dhkkd: for the prancm quutbm 308; agmnd it 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OP SECRECY. 

Mr. Pitt brought up various papen, by toov^^ tuppkm^U to IA# 
iecond report of the committee of secrecy. — i/iey contained a Utter 
Jrom Charles Graf, Esj. member of that hrnrn, to the righi honors 
YOh. III. C C 
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oift WUSam Pitt, dMmUm of the tterei cmmUiee,tnehringa ki" 
ier mgn€d hg Mr. Daniel Stumi, and other fofers. The purport of 
this communiaaionfrom Mr. Qrey to the mmuter^ was to shew that 
there was no commameiUwn between theeocietyof the Friendeoftht 
Pe$pkt of whkh Mr. Qtey » a Member^ and that ff the i;«vfi«m- 
tkm whkh woe held at Emnburgh, after the proeeedmge of that 
convention changed their original appearance i after it called itself 
the ** British Convention,'^' institiUedfor the V^'H^ oj obtaining 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments, t^c. The report of the 
committee stated the propriety of camnmmcatit^ the whole proceed" 
ings to the house; at the same time it observed, that the committee 
were by no meant^convinced of their having committed an error in 
their former report, though such error M/d been attempted to be 
fohnted Old by Mr. Grey. 

Mr. Sheridan made some obserratioiis on this, 
supplement to the report; in the course of which, 
he maintained that tibere appeared in the report 
something like an intention to insinuate that there, 
existed between the society of the Friends of the 
People, and that of the British convention at Edin- 
burgh, a connection from beginning to end; whereas^ 
it appeared that no such connection existed farther^ 
than while that convention professed to have no- 
ihing in view but a reform in parliament j this was 
evident from the whole tenor of the letters of Mr. 
Stuart, the secretary of the society of the Friends of 
the people, signed and written by him as a private 
gentleman, and not in his official capacity, directed 
to Mr« Skirvin^ at Edinburgh. He observed it 
was not fair to charge the society with the contents 
of a letter containing the sentiments of a private 

?erson. He complained that a letter, dated the 
6th of October, 1793, in which Mr. ^tuart stated 
that he only spoke his private opinions, as neither 
.the sodety nor committee were sitting, was sup- 
pressed in the report, while all his other letters, 
which the secret committee, by the letter they sup- 
pressed, must have known to be only private per* 
sonal ones, were inserted as the acts of the society. 
There was, indeed, nothing in any of the letters of 
which he did not approve ; and from his personal 
koowJedge of t^t gentleman, lie should not Jiesi- 
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tate to defend, or even be. responsible for his 
opinions ; but the omission of this particular letter 
he must consider as a design to implicate the Friends 
of the Feople collectively in those charges which 
Were brought against other societies. If ministers 
had any doubts on this subject, he wished to know 
why they did not send for and examine Mr. Stuart; 
if they had, every doubt on this business would havle 
been cleared up at once. He did not think any 
part of this business merited much attention, farther 
than it proved the inattention of the committee who 
formed the report, in not making the distinctioii 
between the formal signature of Mr. Stuart, as se- 
cretary to the society, and that of his name as a 
private gentleman, to a letter expressive of his 
own sentiments in the absence of the society. 
From this inaccuracy in the report in one part, he 
could hot think favorably of the whole of it ; but 
he must again say he saw in the letters nothing 
which any well-wisher to the constitution of this 
country ought to disavow. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that for the honor of the 
secret committee, he had been in hopes that Mr. 
' Stuart's letter of the 16th of October, had never 
fallen into their hands ; but now it was owned by 
their chairman, he thought it completely shewed 
their design of misrepresenting the society of the 
Friends of the People, by suppressing those papers 
which might shew their concfuct in its true colours, 
and bringing forward only those which they thought 
Would subject it to censure. 

After wmedebatef 

Mr. Sheridan said, as so niany mistakes in the 
report had been detected, the house had a right to 
disbelieve the whole ; and thus the report was of no 
value. He could not advise Mr. Grey to practise 
idandor, because he could not promise him a return 
from the committee. This he proved by the impli- 
cations and insinuations made in their report. For 

C c 2 
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Ibis part, he could not discover any impropriety in 
either of Mr. Stuart^s letters, nor should he, were 
.they written under his direction, be afraid of any 
consequences, or ashamed to disavow them. He 
detected and exposed three untruths in the report, 
which consisted in the account of the meeting of 
the society, and the letters written by Mr. Stuart 
on the 23rd of July, and the 29th of October. 
He said he was sorry the committee had seen the 
letter which explained the innocence of the society, 
because it betrayed the malice or the negligence of 
the committee ; and, therefore, for their hdbor, he 
hoped it had never been seen. The suppression of 
it was certainly remarkable; for if any doubts 
were entertained of the society's collusion, it would 
have been but honorable to have examined the se- 
cretary. As the secretary, however, was not ex- 
amined, and ^hese parts of the report were so inac- 
curate, he had but a bad opinion of the rest of the 
Jbatch. 

The mgpkmmi um mkred to he Imd an (he tabk and prinUd. 



JVNB 20. 



CITY MHJTIA BILL. 



Theh&uae in a committee went through thisbiO, and made some 
ammimnti, andufon the queOwn that it ohoM U engrmed, 

Mr. Sheridan said, he did not perceive any 
immediate necessity for hurrying the bill through 
the house in such a manner, as not even to give the 
citizens of London time to consider its effects. 
With regard to the particular clauses of the bill, he 
thought them highly objectionable, and such as the 
preamble did not warrant, which carried on the very 
face of the nroceedrng, something like deceit: — for 
it set forth, tnat there were some defects in the pre- 
sent militia; and in order t6 remedy such defects, 
the bill entirely destroyed tiie ancient constitatiohal 
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ibrce of the city. Thelir present force consisted of 
9000 men, which, if properly managed, woald be 
an effectual protection for the city ; and in the room 
of this force, it is proposed, ihere should be substi- 
tuted two regiments of militia, which were to be 
under the control of the King*, and at the influence 
of the crown consisting but of 600 men each, which 
did not appear to him to be any improvement of 
its military force. He would, tnerefore, propose, 
that the farther consideration should be deferred to 
Monday next. 

Sir James Saunderson, Sir WtUkin Lewis, AldeKnum Curtis, tmi 
Mr. Alderman Anderson suppcrted the hill* \ 

Mr. Sheridan contended, that this bill was no- 
thing less than a bill of pains and penalties on the 
city of London, for their refusal to concur in the 
plan of benevolence ; he thought the three worthy 
aldermen who represented the city, and made so 

Eusillanimous a surrender of its rights, would not 
ave the honor of again being appointed the guar- 
dians of its interests in that house, when the true 
nature and force of the bill came to be understood. 
He thought this measure one of the most daring 
which had been brought forward during this session, 
and was a continuation of the system of ministers 
to introduce a military government into this country, 
in placie of its natural and constitutional force. He 
was surprised to hear from the honorable gentle- 
.mauj that the present military was of no service, nor 
it never had been; he had forgot the services they 
rendered the country in the times of Charles I. par- 
ticularly at the siege of Gloucester ; the worthy. al- 
derman (Sir Watkin Lewes) himself was abo a 
gpreat military commander, and had on a former 
occasion received thanks for his conduct ; to be sure 
Jie could not compare him to Prince Cobourg, or the 
late King of Prussia; and it was true, he might 
want the military air of his honorable friend near 
him, (Colonel Cawthome) but he might, neverthe- 
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lettiy |MM»e8s talente trafficient to improve ihe present 
force of the city, and not lend his hand to destroy it. 

Tk$ home divided: «tyes 70; naea 12. 

Ta4)f KS TQ ADHIRAI* I^OEP HQOI3I. 

Mr. DundoB mavedp *' Thai the (hanke of the house he given to 
Adanrd Lffrd Hood, Jfor hu able and gallant services in the redut- 
Hon ^ Bastea, mHieiOandof Cornea:' 

Mr. Sheridan said he was not very hasty in form- 
ing his opinions, and therefore not likely to retract 
them without some reason or argument to convince 
him they had been founded in error or misconcep* 
tion ; but the right honorable gentleman had not 
stated any ground whatever, upon which he moved 
for the thanks to the noble admiral, but he supposed 
the fame of his victories, and the general approba- 
tion with which they were received by the public 
at large, had rendered any statements to the house 
superfluous, or, perhaps, it might be considered a 
kind of insult to enter into a detail of facts so note* 
rious as the splendid and valuable successes of bis 
lordship. But when the thanks of that were to be 
voted to Lord Howe, the right honorable gentle- 
man felt it incumbent upon him to make some short 
statement of the services performed by that noble 
lord, though no man could be a stranger to thefact, 
that he had rendered his country the most essential 
services, and made her prouder in her security. 
With regard to Sir C. Grey and Sir J. Jervis, he 
had also found it necessary to give some short ac- 
count of their splendid services, which fbllowed one 
so quick upon the heels of another, as to astonish 
the most experienced and sanguine commander; 
and the value of the conquests made by those g^al- 
lant oflicers, were not to be estimated in any other 
war than the present, in this be could not consider 
them of such estimation* He sincerely regretted 
that he had no reason to change his opinion, but he 
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akould feel it B^desgary to ojppMe the motkm oF 
tbaaks to the noble admiral, to whose gallant and 
able condacty npon many other occasions, he was 
teady to bear testimony ;'bnt as thanks were the 
sole reward which the house had in its power to be- 
stow, and was at the same time the most ample and 
most honorable reward any man could receive, ho 
thought it fit that doe regard should be had, to pre* 
serve its value and importance, and not to diminish 
i^nd fritter it away, by bestowing it npon trifling' 
occasions, or on persons who had not really merited 
it; the circumstance of his having received the^ 
thanks that night, might be, perhaps, considered as 
some reason why he should not oppose the saihe* 
favor being bestowed on another ; but it was to be 
pecollected, be wa^ one of many, appointed to per-* 
form a task which they ha^ executed to the extent 
of their ability — they had gone through their labor 
and received their reward, which, as long as its 
value is preserved, by never granting it but on great 
and necessary occasions, is certainly the greatest 
and most honorable reward which man can receive 
—the house had a constant eye over their conduct 
and behaviour on the occasion, and were compe- 
tent to judge of their merit or demerit ; but it was 
something difierent with regard to admirals and 
generals employed upon foreign service, whose con- 
duct His Majesty, through his ministers, but to 
which, except by information also from them, 
the house could form no judgment whatever. 
He did not conceive it probable that any such mean, 
disgraceful principle as envy' could actuate the 
minds of any officers employed in the service ; hb 
did not think it probable tliat Lord Howe or Sir 
John Jervis, or Sir Charles Grey, could feel any 
envy at the thanks of that house being voted to a 
brother officer ; but, nevertheless, ministers seemed 
to act upon a principle of that kind, for they seemed 
to think that Lord Hood might feel somettiing Hke 
discontent or jealousy mvade his breast^ if he did 
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Mr. Sheridan boped that he should not be suspected 
of having any recollection of the Westminster elec- 
tion— (Jl great cry oj ^* Hear! hearT) — By the 
way in which that observation was received, he per- 
ceived that if he had, other gentlemen had not for*"* 
gotten that event. It called to his recollection a 
conversation he had with an honest fellow who was 
concerned in the Westminster election, who asked 
him, ^* What he thought of Ae business of Toulon ?" 
I told him I thought it was a very extraordinary 
business. ** Yes, Sir," said he, <^ I think, when Ke 
comes back, we ou^ht to have a scrutiny/* Upon 
the whole, though he felt himself bound to oppose 
this motion, yet he wished to do it in the least dis- 
respectful manner to the noble admiral; therefore 
he should move the previous question. 

Mr, WaUon observed that Mr. Sheridan, m adterting to the 
Wesimmaer eUetum, " Id the cat out of the bag.*^ With respect to 
this business, hesaid, thathehadthehaiwm'ofamaemtamtancewitk 
Ide lordship at that time, whose gemerositjf he applauded, onifiioai- 
eimiation that could be made againd hm, would lead him to disap- 
prove of those services, for which he wouid give Ms mast hearty 
thanke and approbation. 

Mr. Sheridan, after remarking on the g^enerosity 
to which Mr. Serjeant Watson alluded, said, that as 

gentlemen were so extremely partial to precedents, 
e was surprised to see them depart from them in 
the present instance. He would therefpre move, by 
way of amendment, that the thanks of the house 
should be voted to Admiral Peyton, Gardner, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Yilette, and each of the officers em- 
ployed in the land service during the operations 
against Bastia. 

Mr. Pitt said, that there was a strange particularity in the 
amendment, as it went to overload a motion of thanks for serviceSf^ 
which the honorable gentlemen had diqmted. Beside Admiral Pey* 
ton had been recalled from the Mediterranean before the war, and 
since waved his^fiae in the Downs. There was bai^ another error, 
as Cokmd Vilette had not been engaged in the service^ 

Mr. Sheridan replied, that he was concerned that 
there were not more mistakes in the business, at 
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being more congenial to the proposition. In the 
ease of Lord Hood, the admirals v^ere individaally 
mentioned ; but in the present instance, ministers 
thought fit to deviate from their former practice ; 
they knew that there was a want of harmony and 
union between the officers employed in the reduc- 
tioil of Bastia. As to the error into which he had 
fallen, it was such as the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had made in another house. But he thought 
Colonel Vilette deserved the thanks of the house, as 
Bastia had been reduced to starvation ; and he was 
active in his situation, with others, in cutting off the 
supplies. He was of opinion, however, that it was 
a duty incumbent on ministers to correct the error, 
and specify by name the parties concerned. 

Mr. Sheridan's amendment was negatived, and the original motion 
fmt and carried. 



July 7. 

ADJOURNMENT — STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. Langmovedp " Thaiihe homse, on its adjournment, shontd 
aeffoum ttUFriday next." 

Mr. Sheridan said, that it mig^ht have been ex- 
pected that in such a situation of the country as the 
present, ministers would have thought it no deroga- 
tion from their dignity to attend their duty in the 
house on the last day of the session in which it was 
likely any business could be done. There were 
many points respecting which members of that house 
were bound to ask for information — information 
which their constituents in the several parts of the 
country would have a right to demand of them ; and 
unless the honorable gentleman who had moved to 
adjourn till Friday, could say that it was not the 
intention of ministers to prorogue parliament on that 
day, he should move, as an amendment, to leave out 
tile word Friday and insert Thursday. His reason 
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for moving^ this amendment was, in order to have an 
opportunity of bringing forward a proposition, 
which, from the late events that had taken place 
on the Continent, he conceived to be of considerable 
importance to the country : he therefore moved that 
the house do adjourn till Thursday next. 

Mr. Long agreed to the omenAitent, ** hecmue the homrahU gen- 
tleman who nmedU had an opportun i ty i^ cotmtmgomt the htnue." 
Only 20 mendters werepireoent. 

Mr. Sheridan said, it would have been more de- 
cent for the honorable gentleman who moved to ad« 
jouim till Friday, to give any reason for agreeing to 
the amendment, rather than confess that attention to 
the interests of their constituents in the house of 
commons was only a secondary object in their con- 
templation. He must persist in the amendment ; 
and give notice to the few members present, thiat on 
Thursday next he should make a motion on the state 
of the country with respect to the war.- • 

The amendment woe put and carried. 



July 10. 



MR. SHERIDAN S MOTION ON THE STATIC OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was extremely happy at 
the attendance of the* right honprable gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) in the house this day ; for it afforded an 
opportunity to have, what some time ago he de** 
spaired of having, a few words at parting ; for he 
had feared that His Majesty's miitister had conti- 
nued in the resolution of treating the house of com- 
mons as of less importance for him to attend, than 
what he might call the pressure of state affairs. He 
rejoiced also that two alterations had just been made 
(alluding to the new writs) on account of vacancies 
made in that house, by the acceptance of certain 
offices in His Majesty's disposal. They all knew 
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•when gentlemen vacated their places, that otheref 
might succeed them ; that this was done for no other j 
purposes, but that these offices might be better exe-' 
cuted than they were before. He heard one of the' 
writs moved for with regret ; that for a right honor- 
able gentleman (Mr. Burke) who, for so many 
years, had sedulously exerted himself in the public 
service ; but he was happy to understand that the 
right honorable gentleman was put into an office of 
profit, suited to his eminent services and abilities. 
He understood that the minister came to the house 
to-day, to make a motion for erecting a monument, 
at the public expense, as a testimony of gratitdde 
to the memory or two brave officers, (Captain Har- 
vey and Captain Hutt) and that, Mr. Sheridan said, 
he h$id no doubt would pass unanimously. His mo- 
tion (he meant that which he should make in the 
first instance) did not go to that which he was sure 
was the duty of ministers to advise His Majesty, not 
to prorogue parliament, although in one event it 
might be followed up by such a motion; for nothing, 
in his opinion, was more necessary at this moment, 
than tnat that house. His Majesty's national, con- 
etitutional, and best advisers, should continue sitting 
to deliberate on important public affairs at this aw- 
ful crisis. But before he should proceed to bring 
that matter forward in the shape of a motion, he 
ebould require of the minister some information on, 
great and important points, and on that would de- 
pend much of what he had to say on the proroga- 
tion. If the afiairs on the continent had been, as 
they now are, in the months of February or March, 
cr April, he believed there was not one man in that 
house who would not say that parliament ought to 
have made some inquiries into them, for they were 
certainly calamitous in an alarming degree to this 
country. If events had been at that time as they 
are now, he would say ag^ain, it would not be pos- 
fiible for the minister to pass them over, without 
giving to the house something in the nature of au 
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explanation ; he mnst tiierefore now call fyr an ex-^ 
planation from those who were the best qualified to 
give it* Not more than six weeks had elapsed since 
the object of this War, on the part of our government, 
was avowed, and whatever might be thought of the 
prudence, there could not be two opinions on the 
candor of that avowal ; it was stated in express 
terms to be the extermination of the present govern- 
ment of France ; it was added, by way of snowing 
the sincerity of that declaration, that we ou^ht'to 
employ the last man and the last guinea which this 
country could spare for that purpose, if necessary ; 
for that at all events, with all risks, under all 
hazards, we must subdue France, and dictate to them 
a form of government At this period, and under 
all the circumstances of our situation, did he say too 
much, when he said that to the conviction of every 
man in that house, and every man in this countrjTf 
qualified by information to form an opinion upon the 
mihject, that that object was chimerical and ini* 
practicable ; and now he was sure he had a right, 
the public had a right, to demand from ministers 
whether that object was or was not now abandoned. 
To demand to know, in explicit terms, what was 
the real object of this war on our part at this mo- 
ment? This was absolutely necessary for the peo- 
ple of this country ; for without it, they could ndt 
know what situation they were in, for hitherto they 
had met with nothing but deception ; what conjec- 
ture could they form of the future by examining the 
past ? Had there been d. hope cherished that had 
Hot been entirely disappointed P Had there been 
one promise made to the people of this country, that 
Iwd not been completely broken ? He would ven* 
ture to say not one.— -Ministers^ at the commence 
ment of this dreadful war, had indeed been op- 
posed ; but when once engaged in it, they had not 
oeen denied a single man or a single guinea for car« 
rying it on. They told the bouse, and they told the 
jNiblic, they had the most sanguine expectations of 
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the most desirable success, if proper resources were 
granted to them. They were not deserted by the 
house; they had the most ample resources; they 
applied for a subsidy to the King of Prussia^ to an 
unprecedented, to an enormous amount ; they had 
it. They applied for a long subsidy to the Km^ of 
Sardinia; they had it. Tney applied for unlimited 
power with regard to employing^ French emigrants 
in the King's service ; they had it. — What had been 
the consequence of all this ? — Defeat, disaster, and 
disgrace following each other in rapid succession, 
utilTl we came to the climax of calamity, and when- 
ever inquiry was called for, ministers pressed on 
the house to abstain from entering itito any, alleging 
it to be a dangerous thing to interrupt the afiairs m 
government; and indeed by their rule, it would! 
seem that they expected the house and the public 
Would ^ve them credit for abilities in future, in 
proportion as they manifested their incapacity by 
the past ; and that they were entitled to support 
from the public, in proportion as they Continue to 
delude them ; — that they deserved trust in prdpor- 
tion as they betrayed it They had got a deal of 
credit in that house, and some with the public, for 
the wisdotii of their plans; now he should be glad 
to know what they had to say on their favorite plan 
of marching to Paris. On what ground would they 
maintain the practicability of that decisive stroke ? 
Did they mean to rely on the assistance of the King 
of Prussia, a prince stated to have been so fond in 
tnilitary — by tne way he should b& glad to kttow 
whether that prince ttad actually received any sub- 
sidy from this country ; and if he had, what services 
he had rendered ? — Whether he had marched a<ijr 
troops to co-operate with ours?~-And if he bad, 
what their number was ?r— What they had done P 
And where they were now statibned ? — ^What ar^ 
tides of the treaty between him and us th^ King 
of Prussia had fulfilled P—Whether he had fulfilled 
anyp except one— the receiving of our money f 
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These were points, Mr. Sheridan said, the house of 
commons were bound in duty to inquire into before 
thev separated, and he did not know hqw they were 
to face their constituents without knowing some- 
thing upon these topics. He was one of those who 
thought that the Km^ of Prussia had not done his 
duty to this country for the enormous sum of money 
which we agreed to give him; for if wc^ did pay 
him for sending his troops to destroy the effect of 
French principles in Poland, he was one of those 
who were unable to discover of what use it was to 
us that the troops of the King of Prussia should be 
employed in convincing the Poles that they ought 
to submit to be robbed and plundered* He did not 
see what the minister was to say upon that subject, 
or what defence was to be set up. If the minister 
did not imagine that the King of Prussia would 
have acted as he has done, the answer was, it was 
his business to have so imagined, for he was warned 
of it in the course of the debates on the granting the 
subsidy, and he might have been taught to expect it 
from experience of the conduct of that monarch— 
He was warned also of what might be the conduct 
of the Emperor and all the allies in this war ; v^hat 
had been predicted on these points had actually 
happened, and that so clearly and .plainly, that to 
say they were events which might not have beea 
expected, was a subterfuge unworthy of any man 
who had any value for his character for judgment 
or integrity. If on the other hand the minister 
should say, this was not owing to the wilful 
neglect of the King of Prussia, or to the insincerity 
of the Emperor or any of the allies, but owing to 
the prodigious number of the French as an armed 
nation, there again the minister was without excuse; 
for he knew the French to have long been an armed 
nation, for he had stiled them so himself most em^* 
phatically, and he must have either wanted judg- 
ment to foresee the event that had happened, or pre« 
caution, to provide an adequate remedy against it« 
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Bat taking it for granted that the treaty vnth the 
King of rrussia was a wise one on our part, he 
wished to know why the forces of that prince were 
not brought to co-operate with ours in Flanders ? 
And why our own were not employed there instead 
of being employed in holding out false hopes to the 
poor royalists in France. He did not profess to be 
any thing of a military man, but he trusted that 
common sense was of itself sufficient to point out 
the absurdity of any of the allies in this war employ- 
ing any of their troops to assist the royalists in 
France, while their presence was so essentially ne- 
cessary in Flanders. The effect of this policy was 
now obvious to every body j we had totally failed 
of our object in the war. That object, so pom- 
pously described by the minister, was now become 
totally impracticable. Instead of destroying the 

5>resent government of France, receiving indemnity 
or the past and security for the future, and forming 
such a government for France as shall appear to be 
f' a proper one, we were now at wai* for the defence 
of Holland ! In this view on our affairs, he could not 
think it unreasonable for that house to call on the 
Ininister to say explicitly, Whether government 
still persevere in their declared object of this war? 
And in asking this question, he observed, that he 
should have much more satisfaction, if the right ho- 
norable gentleman, who was now reposing in the 
cool shade of the Ghiltern hundreds, was present, 
for it seemed he was to be war minister ; but on ac-* 
count of the public he must demand, and he was 
sure he was in titled to an answer,-— What is now 
the object of the war ? The project of destroying 
the government of France was the most unfortu- 
nate, as well as the most foolish, that ever entered 
into the head of any man ; and yet that right honor-' 
able gentleman he had hinted at, who was now ab- 
sent, had said, we must either destroy the govern- 
ment of France or perish in the attempt. This as« 
sertion, coupled with the absence of the gentleman 
VOL. III. J} i> 
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'who made it, ^as, under all ike oircuiBstAnees, an 
additional reason why parliament should not be prcf- 
rogued now. As to the manner in which it bad 
been thoi^ht proper to unite different personn un- 
der one administration, for conducting:, the present 
war, Mr. Sheridan was pointedly severe on the in- 
consistency of the minister and of his new associatca, 
contrasting their present union with the avowed 
principles held by the whig party, as exprmsed ift 
the year 1 784, and insisted upon in the last sesi»om 
of parliament, that it was inconsistent with the digr 
luCy of parliament to countenance the manner in 
which the present administration had got intopow'er^ 
until some atonement had been mad^ by tibem for 
the violation of the principles of the conrtitutioa ; 
something of an extraordinary nature^ he insisted^ 
must have happened, before such persmis coiildi 
have sacrificed their consistencv, 9Ad, in bis opi«- 
nioB, their honor — either that the present admini* 
fitration was weak, and inadequate to the task Ihejr ^ 
had undertaken ; an idea which, whatever the pub«- 
lie might think of them in other resrpects, they 
would never allow«-^or that the country was in sucb 
a situatiOB as to call for an unum of party wi&out 
any regard to consistency of character — or that the 
responsibility of proceeding on. the present ifystem, 
ought to be divided between ministers and those who 
had constantly opposed all their measures. In either 
of those events he was intitled to call for an explicit 
declaration of the object of the war, for in any view 
of it the event conveyed an idea of the desperation 6f 
the cause-^perhaps indeed he should be told, that 
the tsiuccess of the allies had tended to unite the 
French, but that now their project had failed, the 
French would again quarrel among themselves — 
he believed that this idea would meet with nothing 
but the most severe censure of the public. Most 
particularly he felt it his duty to press an inquiry m 
to the situation of this country and the King of .Prufr 
aia^ and that was the first point of what h» Jbad tt 
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submit to the house ; we had voted a large sum of 
money to that Prince, and it did not appear that he 
had done any thing towards performing his part of 
the engagemet^t j ^nd on that particular accoi^it the 
house was entitled to an explanation, and the public, 
tiirough their medium, expected to be satisned in 
that respect. 

With regard to America, he said that there was 
not any thing more odious than the whole character 
of the present administration of this country. Every 
person who had any correspondence from that 
country knew that to be a fact. It was true there 
were two parties in America. The one violent and 
rash, favorers of the principles of the French in th^ir 
most blameable excess ; the other wise and mode- 
rate, and willing to sacrifice a great deal for the 
sake of preserving the blessings of peace ; bqt, all 
to a man, they censured the character of the present 
administration. If ministers thought otherwise, 
they had either been very ill informed, or very in- 
attentive upon that subject. He mentioned, on it 
former occasion, a paper containinfi^ a speech qf 
Lord Dorchester to the Indians ; ana then the right 
honorable Secretary of State bad been pleased to 
treat it as a forgery : yet this turned out to be 
authentic. Now ne wanted to know whether this 
was avowed by ministers, and if it was agreeable to 
the direction which they gave to that noble lord, 
and what was ;aow intended to be done in conse- 
quence of it? If ministers should say this was a 
Eoint on which they could not give any satisfaction, 
e should not press it any farther ; but he thought 
it his duty to mention it, that the ministers might 
avail themselves, if they thought fit, of an opi>or- 
tunity of satisfying.the public upon that very im- 
portant subject. Perhaps, indeed^ the Americans 
relied on the character of the administration of this 
country ; having witnessed the p^ttv, miserable, an- 
nual expedients they had adopted, thought they 
would retract any thing they had advai^ce^, j^ 
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for tbat, purpose had given Mr. Jay full power and 
distinct directions to negociate ; but as nothing that 
could be done bjf administration, could possibly sa- 
tisfy the Americans without the express recognition 
of parliament, he thought that of itself a very good 
reason why parliament should not at this time be 
prorogued. Upon this head he should only submit 
to the minister the propriety of his giving some 
Satisfaction to the public. If the minister should be 
inclined to give the house any information with 
respect to America ; if he was inclined to give any 
explanation with regard to, and the subsequent 
conduct of, the King of Prussia, if he was willing 
to give the hotise, m short, any explanation with 
regard to the present war, as to the present object 
i)( government in carrying it on, or to afford the 
public any li^ht on our present situation, then, Mr. 
Sheridan said, he should follow up his first motion, 
with another, to address His Majesty not to pro- 
rogue parliament until an opportunity should be had 
of receiving such information ; but if, on the con- 
trary, no such information was to be given, the 
subsequent motions would be useless, and, therefore, 
he should not attempt to make them. On looking^ 
at the conduct of the King of Prussia, he observed, 
it was impossible not to advert to the conduct of all 
our allies, particularly on the point of faith in the 
punctual observance of engagements. We were told 
that we could not' propose any terms of peace with the 
French, because they have not a government to be 
depended upon. It was not their want of morality 
or religion, but their want of a regular government, 
that was our objection to treating with themk What 
was this but an insolent mockery to the common 
sense of mankind? What has been done to prove 
the good faith of the King of Prussia to b^ depended 
upon? What has been done bv the Emperor to 
prove that he was to be depended upon ? What 
lias been done by the King of Sardinia to prove 
that he was to be depended upon ? What has been 
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done by the King of Spain to be depended upon ? 
What nas been done by the Empress of Russia to 
prove that she was to be ijepended upon ? In shorty 
what, he would ask, had been done by any of pur 
allies, separately taken, or all of them jointly, that 
was to be depended upon? And how were the 
people of this country to be the dupes of all th^ 
other powers in Europe,, in thi^ mad crusade ?— ■ 
iBere Mr. Sheridan entered ipto ^ detail of various 

Sarticulars of affairs on the continent, and in the 
f editerranean, and maintai^ed that the only poweir 
in Europe which had been faithful . to its promise, 
was that of France, whiph, although he blamed its 
excesses, he was , bound to confess bad been punc- 
tual^ observapt of its promise. It had promised 
to drive its enemies, and it had. done so. . It had; 
avowed an enmity witii the despot^ of Europe, an(i|| 
manifested its sincerity by the most tremendous e^r* 
ertions. , Why, therefore, was Prance to be called 
theoiily power in Europe, on whose promise no 
reliance could be placed ? Only because it was the 
only power in Europe that had been faithful to it^ 
promise ! He wished to. hear no more of this style 
of insolence to the public ; indeed, he had some 
hopes that the high characters who had now with 
80 much sacrifice to their consistency^ and he must 
still insist, with so much sacrifice to their honor, 
taken an active share in administration), would re- 
flect on the situation they are in^ atid remember 
that now^hey partake of the responsibijiity attached 
to the conduct of this war; a war which one of 
them, who is now to be a war minister, had de- 
scribed to be, " Bellum usque ad iniemecionem.^'-^ 
He had hopes, he said, that they would reflect on 
their situation, and on the situation of this country, 
and exert their efforjts to put an end to this insane 
system. He hoped they would reflect on ^he warn- 
ing given to them by. his right honorable friend. 
But if, deriding all demonstration and experience^ 
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this rninous and mad crusade was really to be per- 
Sievered in; if this infatuated administration had 

gained nothing bv their new alliance bnt an addi- 
oiiai infusion of rashness and obstinacy ; he was 
confideM the hour was not far off when the duped 
and deluded people of this country would lose at 
onee theit credi'ility and their patiehoe, when a so- 
lemn hour of account \voQld come ; an hour which 
their hating seduced others to share the peril of, 
ii^ould neither ward off nor protract, when the eyes, 
ihe hopes, the hearts of the nation would be turned 
to one nian, to his right honorable friend, whom he 
lipoke of more willingly in his absence (Mr. Fox 
Was not in the house), a man in whose mind, how- 
ever its generous nature mi^ht be wounded bV a 
Separation from long-formed and dearly-cherished 
connections, hd Was confident, there woulit ever be 
found a paramount attachment to the safety, the 
prosperity, and independence of his country, and to 
the liberty and happiness of man in generiil ; a man 
who, at this very moment, he believed, did not to 
the public eye appear less for being more alone ; on 
the contrary, who seemed to stand on higher ground 
from being less surrounded. To him, in the stormy 
hdur, the nation would turn, and they would find 
him, 

** Like a great sea-mark, standing ev^ry iow» 
And saving those that eye him/' 

Mr. i^heild)an observed, that in all points in which 
he could view otir present situation, he saw abundant 
reak)n for parliament enteHng into &n examination 
of it, and coming to some determination for the satis- 
faction of the public. He concluded with moving, 
' " That there be laid befoi^e the house, an account 
of monies issued to, and received, by the King of 
Prussia, ih pursuance of the treaty condnded be-* 
tween His Majesty and the King of Prussia, signed 
at the Hague, the Idth of April, 1['}'94, together with 
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an account of the troops iirhich have been employed 
in concert with His Majesty's troops, in pursuance 
of the same treaty." 

Mr. Grey supported and Mr. Pitt opposed the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan, in reply, expressed his thanks to 
Mr. Pitt, for having explicitly avowed that the ob- 
ject of the war was the destruction of the govern- 
ment of France ; at the same time he deeply la- 
mented this determination of ministers. Had not 
the experience of two campaigns shewn them the 
impracticability of the attempt? Would not the 
disgraces and disasters we have suflfered, within 
the last six weeks, convince every man of the dan- 
gerous situation into which the country had been 
plunged by the rash measures of administi'ation pro- . 
ceedm^on this principle,, that we had no security 
for peace, in treating with the present government 
of France, which, in fact, was the only government 
that had kept its faith, not indeed with their allies, 
for France nad none, but the rulers of France had 
pledged themselves to the people that they would 
re-conquer Toulon, and they kept their word : they 
had promised to invade Flanders, and they had to^ 
tally overrun it ; so that it should seem, that the 
republican government of France was the only one 
in Europe which appeared to be true to its engage- 
ments; for, had not the Ring of Prussia basely 
violated his engagements to this country ? Was it 
not the fact, that instead of sending the troops for 
which he had been paid by us, and which were to 
have co-operated with the British in Flanders (who, 
in consequence of his breach of faith), had been 
exposed to a situation in which their valour was 
unavailing; that he had employed them for the de- 
testable purpose of plundering and murdering the 
distressed roles, in conjunction with the Empress 
of Russia, who had likewise failed in performing 
her engagements; for she had not furnished a man 
nor a rouble towards the object of the war^ although 
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its impracticability, for he could not think it pos- 
sible for ministers to send into France these nnfor* 
tnnate men, who were certain of being executed if 
taken by their countrymen ; and it appeared, ^tbat 
notwithstanding the pompous declaration of the 
Secretary of State (Mr, Dundas), that he expected 
five hundred thousand emigrants would be embo- 
died ; one hundred were not in arms. On the sub- 
ject 6f the Prussian troops, the right honorable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) had enveloped himself in mystery. 
The terms of the treaty with his Prussian Majesty 
were, that by the 24th of May last they were to 
hfave been at the place of their destination, to co* 
operate with the British : this place must, of course, 
be Flanders ; but now it seems it is a state secret 
where those troops are, or rather a secret to all the 
world. He had always opposed the do6trine of 
placing confidence in ministers ; and, on a former 
occasion, he had been supported in his opinion by 
Mr. Windham, whose absence he regretted on this 
occasion, as he would have expected his coincidence 
as formerly, on this important point, that no minister 
had a right to infer, that there existed a spirit of 
disafiection in those who would not give implicit 
confidence to government in any means which they 
chose to adopt in carrying their measures into effect. 
He trusted, that when the gentlemen who were 
. coming into administration should have considered 
the state of responsibility in which they were to 
stand, they would relax somewhat with regard to 
the extt*emity to which Mr. Pitt had said the war 
was to be canned, that we must exterminate the 
Pk'ench ; fdr, however, the right honorable gentle- 
man might quibble in his expressions, such was cer- 
tainly the precise meaning of tbem» It had not 
appeared that the French had asked as to interfere 
in their concerns, as they seemed well satisfied with 
their present government ; we had no right to in- 
terfere with it. He lamented the dereliction of 
principle in the Duke of Portland and Mr; Wind-r 
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ham, who had uniformly declared that- they could 
not act with the present administration, on account 
of the manner they had come into office, in con- 
tempt of the house of commons, and the measures 
they afterwards pursued. As the day of acfcoujit 
must at lenjjth arrive, he trusted these gentlemen 
would consider the perilous situation in which they 
stood in uniting themselves with Mr. Pitt, and adopt 
timely measures for the restoration of peace, before 
it should be too late, while we possessed the means 
of making it on equitable terms. His object was 
nnequivocally to acknowledge the French republic. 
He was persuaded, with his friend (Mr. Grey), 
that we should be compelled to do as we had done 
in the case of the American war ; it was then ob- 
jected that we could not treat with the infamous 
congress, but eventually we were obliged to submit 
to this humiliation. Wow it was said we cannot 
treat with the government of France, which yet we 
must ijertainly do in the end, for it cannot be sup- 
posed that we are to carry on war while there is a 
man or a guinea in the country. The right honor- 
able gentleman had objected to his using the word 
despot, as one adopted by the members of the 
French convention; Hbut no insinuation of that kind 
should have any effect on him : if, by the word 
monarch was meant the first magistrate of any 
well-governed state, he would not apply it to the 
despot of Petersburgh, or the. despot of Berlin, who 
had been guilty of such an atrocious breach of faith, 
such plunder and murder in Poland ; for, in speak-^ 
ing of such nefarious actions, he could not be very 
nice in the selection of his words. The right ho- 
norable gentleman, in speaking of these our worthy 
allies, had used the phrase " regular governments,'* 
not a very elegant one, in his opinion ; he had,^ how- 
evef, no objection to the use of it, arid thought that 
the French were as much entitled to it as any other, 
if we were to judge from the regularity and discipline 
of their armies, by which they had con4tiered the 
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most renowned troops in the world. France had 
at least been consistent in her threats and promises; 
we had felt that all she had said or promised to 
do against her enemies she had done, and that all 
we and our allies had promised to one another was 
still undone. With regard to the object of the war^ 
he was extremely happy that he had brought on 
this discussion, because it had drawn from the right 
honorable gentleman an explicit declars^tion of his 
precise views; how satisfactory and gratifying it 
would be to the country to know what these views 
were, was another question. He had no doubt the 
honorable gentleman would persist in his opinions 
and measures : the proceedings of that day evinced 
his usual obstinacy. Indeed, he should not expect 
him to retract ; he knew well the loftiness of his 
tones, even when manifestly wrong, and his dislike 
to make apology for the absurdity of his conduct. 
The day, nowever, would soon come when his con- 
duct and his views would appear to the country 
equally disgraceful, resulting trom a degree of va- 
nity and rashness, bordering, in his opinion, upon 
insanity. 

7%e queriion wa$ put and negatived without a ditisan* 
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CLANDESTINE OUTLAWRY BILL. 

TTu speaker was proceeding to read this bill, for the purpose 0/ 
opening the business of the session, when 

Mr. Sheridan rose, and said, he was sorry to 
present himself to the chair at this moment, but 
particular circumstances made it absolutely neces* . 
sary. He was compelled at that moment to state 
some objections to a proceeding which had usually 
passed without any observation — he meant the 

auestion which was now before the house. Whether 
le bill to prevent clandestine outlawries be now 
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read ? He objected to putting that question, upcm 
this ground — it had been the uniform practice of the 
house to read that bill on the opening of every ses* 
sion of parliament, before- they proceeded to take 
His Majesty's speech into consideration ; this he un-\ 
derstood to be a custom for the purpose of express- 1 
ing the right of the house of commons to proceed to 
any business previous to taking into consideration ; 
the speech from the throne. He thought this right] 
not an useless, barren trifle, but a right to be in-j 
sisted upon whenever an occasion should occur fori 
any practical good purpose. He conceived the op"^ 
portunity was now come for asserting that right, 
and this he did for enforcing the principle in the 
strongest manner possible. With that view he must 
object in form to the reading of the bill now pro- 
posed to be read, in order to introduce a motion: 
upon another subject. We were now called upon 
seriously to advise His Majesty, in a time the most 
extraordinary, in a situation the most critical and 
alarming, upon a subject of the utmost importance 
to this country at large, as well as to every member 
of that house ; and, before they could say they were 
in a proper situation to give fit advice to His Ma^ 
jesty, in a free, fair, and impartial manner, it wa» 
essentially necessary they should themselves be free, 
which could not, with any color of reason, be said 
to be the case while the Habeas Corpus act re^ 
inained suspended. His object, therefore, was^ 
after this question was negatived, to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal the act of the last session 
of parliament, which suspended the Habeas Coirpur 
act. He was confident tnere could be no objection 
from ministers to this mode of proceeding, unless 
they would assert, that there does exist, iait this 
moment, the same paramount necessity as that on 
"which they grounded the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, thereby depriving every Englishman of 
a right which is most dear to him. If he was told, 
that the bill which he now wished to repeal had but 
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A very short time to ran ; or if he should be told it 
was intended to be renewed, be would answer, that 
he would not suffer such a bill to die a natural death ; 
that he would not wait a month, a M'eek, a day, or 
a sing'le moment, after the meeting of parliament, 
without calling on that house to act as independent, 
honorable, and free assents for the public, but would 
defend those rights of the people which had been in- 
vaded by ministers; rights, which the people, if 
fairly left to the exercise of them, would never 
^buse. He concluded with saying, that, unless 
the house should testify a disinclination to the mea*- 
sure, he should move for leave to bring in a bill, to 
repeal the act of the last session of parliament for sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus act. 

AfttT some debate, ^ 

Mr. Sheridan rose again, and replied shortly to 
all the observations which had been made on his 
proposed motion. He said that the bill, the read- 
ing of which he opposed^ was a bill for preventing 
clandestine outlawries. He had no objection to 
such a bill ; but what he chiefly had in view was to 
prevent a bill for the clandestine outlawry of the 
Habeas Corpus act, and the best securities for the 
lives and liberties of the people. When the right 
honorable gentleman spoke of the suspension hav- 
ing been voted on solemn deliberation, he was not 
in the highest form of memory, for it was hurried 
through the house with unprecedented precipation, in 
only two days, and without even the formality^ of a 
previous notice. By the trials for treason, s^nd the 
declaration of a learned gentleman, it appeared th^Jt 
there were at least two culprits, viz. tne Attorney 
and Solicitor General* who had either prosecute^ 
persons who were not engaged in the supposed coil- 
spirady, or neglepted to bring forward tne evidence 
to convict them^ although they were in possession 
of such evidence. He w^s un/ier no necessity of 
persisting in his motion now ; be could make it at 
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any time he pleased. He had hinted already, that 
if the house did not wish to hear it now, he would 
not now persist in it. The time would soon come 
when the sab|ect should be seriously discussed. He 
took therefore this opportunity of giving notice, that 
as every word he bad heard from the other side of 
the house had confirmed him in his opinion, that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus apt was intended 
to be renewed, he should take the earliest day he 
could to bring forward the discussion. He was de- 
termined to allow no time to concert plans for ex- 
citing alarm ; no time to make fresh false accusa- 
tions ; no time to marshal and arrange spies ; but to 
call at once upon the ministers for uieir reasons for 
continuing to deprive the people of this country of 
their dearest rio^btSy after every honest man was 
convinced that the whole story of plots and conspi- 
racies was nothing but a wicked tabrication. He 
then topk notice of the observations of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Adair, as to the right a member of parliament 
had in that boose to revise the opinion of a jury. 
He differed entirely from the learned Serjeant, for 
he thought that, house was the last place in England 
in which such a subiect should be arraigned* He 
took notice also of tne observation of the Chancel- 
lor of the Ehcchequer, of the grand jury havinj|^ 
found the bill against the persons who were tried for 
high treason. That right honorable gentlemsui bad 
forgotten to take notice that a Secret Committee in 
that and in the other house of parliament, had pre^- 
viously found their bills upon the very same subjects 
by their reports. This, amongst others, was a 
very strong reason why thstt house should be very 
cautious in saying or. doing any thing that migUt 
tend to counteract the impression, which the ver«- 
dicts of acquittal had jttsdy made on the public 
mind ; because it would appear by their second inr 
terference in this extra>-judieial proceeding, as if 
they were endeavouring to support their own former 
decision, against the honest opinion of mankind in 
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general. He observed also, that now the char^of 
igh treason, or treasonable conspiracy, was ^ven 
up, even by the minister himself; but for the pur- 
pose of. continuing the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, he might find it serviceable to his views 
to allege there existed a species of minor conspi- 
racy ; and it ought to be remembered, that if mis 
minor conspiracy only had been alleged originally, 
the minister would not have been empowered by law 
to seize the papers of the accused party ; for no- 
thing short of a positive charge oi high treason 
could have justified that step. He concluded with 
giving notice, that he sbould to-morrow name the 
earliest day possible for the discussion of this impor- 
tant subject. 

The biU for preventing ClmdeUine Outlawries woe then read.] ^ 
THIRD SECJEUQTARY OF STATE. 

Mr. Sheridan said he was sorry to interrupt the 
business of the day a second time ; but what he had 
'now to state was an important point of order. He 
thought he saw an illustrious stranger (Mr. Dundas) 
in the body of the house, to whom, whsitever might 
be his merits, to pay any greater degree of attention 
than to other strangers, was irregular. By Mr. 
Burke's bill, wliich abolished the office of Third 
Secretary of State, and enacted, that if His Ma- 
jesty, at any future period, should think proper to 
revive the office, the person appointed to it, if a 
menaber to the house of commons, should vacate his 
seat, he apprehended the right honorable gentleman 
was no longer a member. Lord 6t*enville, they all 
knew, was Secretary of State for the Foreign De- 
partment; and he wished to know whether the 
Duke of Portland and the right honorable gentle- 
man was one Secretary of State, or two Secretaries 
of State ; because if tney were two, he conceived 
that the right honorable gentleman, from the nature 
of his office, must be the Third Secretary of State, 
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Mr. Pitt replied^ and accused Mr, Sheridan of a want of candour 
towards Mr, iJwidas, in endeavoring;, as he had done on theformev 
discussion, to inveigle and entrap Kim into a delivery of his sen- 
timents in that hause, and immediately to found on that circumstance 
an accusation which would subject Mr, Dundas to a penalty ofbOOL 

Mr. Sheridan said, it was extraordinary that an 
attack should be made on him for want of candour, 
accompanied by an accusation of an attempt to in- 
veigle and entrap the honest simplicity and, inno* 
xence of the right honorable Secretary, in order to 
make him pay the sum of 500/. ; if this had been 
so^ he, however^ thought Mr. Dundas fully able ta 
pay such a sum out of the emoluments of his places, 
which certainly were not inconsiderable. According 
ta the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Duke of 
Portland was the nominal third Secretary of State : 
a more respectful mode of mentioning his minis- 
terial office might have been adopted by his new 
friends. What confirmed him in the opinion that 
Mr, Dundas must be the third Secretary of State 
was, the right honorable gentleman's declaration, 
on a former occasion, that he had accepted the office 
he then held merely as^ a temporary accommodation 
to His Majesty's service, and that he never went to 
bed at night, or rose in the morning, without feel* 
ing that he had undertaken more business than he 
was able to perform. In consequence, he thought 
the great political Alcides had been called in from 
Burlington House, ut quiescat Atlas. It 'was la- 
mentable to see an act, which was one of the many 
that did honor to the political character of its au- 
thor, violated in the spirit, if not in the letter, by 
' those who had been the loudest in its praise. Calling 
the Duke of Portland the third Secretary of State, 
was a mere juggle to evade the act ; and the old 
* ominous seals held by Lord Greorge Germaine, more 
particularly ominous from the similarity of circum- 
stances, were rummaged out. Great as his respect . 
for that nobleman was, he should always lamenb 
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that be had colidescend^d to take them into his pes* 
session. 

After same farther eonversatim this sUl^et uhu Afdpped. 

AI>DR£»SS ON TH£ KING's SPEECH. 

His Majesty cpencd the '^stMm with the fbtt&wMg^ speech toffefth 
ioUses.^ 

My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

After the uniform experience wKch I have had of your zealous re- 
gard for thdiiterests of ihy people^ it is a 'gteiit ^isfabtion to me to 
reeur to yomr advice and assistance^ At 'a peridd ifihich tattsforfke 
full tertian of your ener^ (mSd'tvisiom» NotufMstamSng' the d»- 
appointments and reverses which we have e^perienoed in the course ^ 
the last campaign^ I retain a firm conviction of the necessity of per- 
sisting in a vigorous prosecution of the' fust 'and necessaty war in 
which we are engaged. You Mil, I *am ^eonfUknt, agree ti^ith me, 
that it is only from fimnnehs and persevemnpeihbtive^cin 'hope f^ 
the restoration of peace on sqfe and honourable grounds, and for the 
preservation ana permanent security of our dearest interests. In 
€onsiderittg the situati&n dfour enemies, )fon Ml not fail to Sserve, 
that the ^ortsv^ich kaveled iotk^ kuoiei^, Mdfhe uneseiAii^d 
means by which alone those effMs eould baSe been snpperitd, Mn 
productd among themselves the pernicious ^ects which were to h^ 
expected; and that every thing which was passed in the interior of 
the country, has shewn the pragvitgsive am)tapid'8ecayqf'thdr rt-^ 
sourees, and the instabUity of tveryipitrt ^ that-m^inee dM tMkt^ 
tural system,, which is equitlly ruinous to France and ineotmiible 
with the tranquillity of other nations. The States General of the 
United Vrovmces^avenever-theless been led, by a sense iff present 
difficulties, to enter into iiegoeiafions fbr peace ivith the party 
now preikiiUng in that lendiOppy aMntryi No esiktWshed Gotvm- 
mentor independent State jpan, under the present tireumstmsoes,*db* 
rive real security from smJi negotiations: on our part, tha/ coM 
not be attempted, ivifhout sacrificing both our honor and ^nfetyto an 
enemy whose thief animosity is directed against iht!se kingdom. 
I have great pleasure in ikformingyou, ihdt I have contmd^^ 
treaty of amity, commerce and navigation, with the United States of 
Ameriqd, iri which, it has been my object to remove^ as far as posssbk, 
all grounds of jealousy and misunderstanding, and io improve ion 
intercourse benefidal to both countries. As soon as the roXytcsAHims 
shaUhave been exdamged, I wiU dirttt a copy of tUSsirSaty to 9e 
laid before you, in order that you mdy consider \tf the pro^iefy- of 
making such provisions as may appear necessary for carrying U tato 
effect, I have the greatest satisfaction in announcing to youihe 
happy event of the conclusion op d treaty f&r the^arhiage of^ 
son the Prince of Wales with the Princess €»tfltnt, dOkghtirbft^ 
Xkike of Brunswick; the constant proof s of your aff^iofsformy 
person and family, persuade me, that you will participate in the 
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^entimmU I feel 4m an cmxisim iointetistiMig tol^ damnUcfitg^ 
ness, and thai you will enable me to maktfrmtwnfar weh 4m aUih 
liskmeni, as you may think suiMle tikihe rank and dignUy ef tib 
heir t^pparent to the 4a-4nm of these knkgdoma. , 

Gentlemen of the tlouse of Commons, 

The considerations lohidh prove the ntisessity of a viforimfTo^sem- 
tion of the war, will, I doubt not, induce you to make a timely and 
ample prooisum for the several branches of the pahUc seif^ice,-ihe esti^ 
mates for which I have directed to '^ kdd before. you. Wink t 
regret the necessity of large additional burdens on my suHQCcta, it 
is a fust consolation and satisfaction tome to observe the state ^ otir 
credit, commerce, and resources, which is the natntal remit bf the 
eanOwued esertians of industry, muter the protectim of 4»fi^e\ind 
well-regulated government* 

My LorA, and Gentlemen, 

A just sense of the blessings now so hmff enjoyedby this counirjy, 
will, J am persuaded, encourage yau to mdce eury ^ort, wkUh-^cms 
enable you to transmit those blessings unin^aired to your poeiitirUy* 
I entertain ^hMnfident hope, that under the protection of providencot 
4md with constancy and perseverance on ourmtrt, the wineries of 
sodai order, morality, 4md reHgion, will 'uttimat^y be succes^iu; 
and that myfrntjiful people toUljind their present ejcertions and sa- 
crifices rewarded by the secure and permanent ei^oyment of iron* 
quillity at home, am by the deliverance of Europe from the greatest 
danger with ivhich it has been thre4tlened since the estabttshment of 
civilized society. 

The address waanumcdhy Sir Francis Enatchhdl, and seconded 
by Mr. Canning. Mr. Wilberforce olffected to U, as ph^nng the 
house to carry on the war till a counter revolution urns effected m 
Prance, and moved as an amendment, — *^ To assure His Majesty^ 
that they are detemnned to gt^ant the most Uberal HippUes, for the 
ptsrposeof enabling His MoQotiy to act with w^onr and iffM ins 
supportii^ the dignity of his crown, the intemaTseourity of his kfe- 
minions, and the good faith towards His MtQestjfs allies, for which 
this country has been so eminently distinguishea: and that notwith- 
standing the disappointments and reverses of the last campaiffiitkey 
are firmly convinced that from the unremitting exertions of His Ma* 
jesty^ and the spirit ana zeal which have been so generally nurnt- 
fested throughout the kingdom, by a people sensibh of the advan- 
tages they er^oyjtnder His M4gesfys g<mthment, they may promise 
themselves (by the blessing of providence) complete security from the 
attempts of foreign or domestic enemies. That at the same time they 
beg leave moot hmnbly to represent to His Mejetty, that upon fuU 
consideration of all the events and circumstances of the present war, 
and of some transactions which have lately passed in France, /tnd 
oJUoof the negociation entered into by the Statu General, fhry think 
it advisable and expedient to endeavour to restore the bkssir^s ef 
peace to His Migestjfs sulgects, and to his allies, upon fust andrea* 
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4oniMe terms. But thai if, cmtrary td the ardent wi^s of his 
ftitftful cammom, euch endeavors on the part of His Me^esty sfwuld 
he' rendered ineffectual by the violence and ambition of the enemy, 
they are persuaded that the burdens and evils of a just and neces- 
sary war, mil be borne with cheerfulness by airoyal, affectionate, and 
united people,^' 
A hmg debate ensued ; at the dose of which, 

Mr. Sheridan would not trouble the house at that 
late hour on the general topic of the debate. He 
had attempted twice to be heard, as he was very 
desirous oi delivering his seniiments on the impor^ 
tant question before the house» but the last time it 
bad been judged most proper by the house, to prefer 
bearing the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on ac- 
count of his indisposition. He would, therefore^ 
at present only remark, that if Lord Chatham iiad 
been so very able a minister, it was highl^yjnproper 
to remove him ; but he thought it a public iS^fortune 
that no inquiry was instituted into his conduct, 
which, he was convinced, would be proved to be 
very different from what Mr. Duudaf^ had repre- 
sented it; and, had he continued in office mych 
longer, he had good grounds for believing a petition 
would have soon been presented to tha King, from 
the commercial men in the city of London, for his 
removal. Certain it was, his lordship had felt the 
necessity of his retreat, as on a late meeting, where 
it was proposed whether he should be invited or 
not, on a division he could obtain but a single affir- 
mation. 

The hmtse divided; for the amendment 75 ; against it 204. 
END OF THE THIRl> VOLUME. 
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